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V. PRUSSLA.—(CONCLUDED.) 


Freperick Wii1taMm III., of Prussia, died on 
the Tth of June, 1840. No king was ever more 
beloved, or departed from the world more re- 
gretted by his subjects. The purity of his private 
character, which was not stained by a single vice, 
rendered him the most virtuous, and by far the 
most respectable, sovereign in Europe. 

Ife left his kingdom to his successor in a con- 
dition of general prosperity and formidable power. 
The Congress of Vienna did not restore to him the 
Duchy of Warsaw, but that duchy was taken from 
the King of Saxony with more than half of his 
hereditary dominions. ‘The former was given to 
the Emperor Alexander; the latter, with all the 
former dominions west of the Elbe, Westphalia, 
and the country west of the Rnine, to the frontiers 
of the Netherlands and Belgium, Irance, and of 





the Mayence section of Darmstadt, were added to 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

Frederick William IIT. had experienced in his 
latter days a perplexing, because a religious diffi- 
culty, with respect to his authority. In his| 
thenish provinces, where the Code-Napoleon has, | 
until the present time, remained in full force, and | 
by which marriages are not considered religious | 
sacraments, but civil contracts, an overbearing | 
and ambitious prelate, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
obtruded his ecclesiastical assumptions and spiritual 
influence in defiance of the law of his sovereign, 
and de facto excluded or excommunicated from the 
Romish Church all Catholics who married Pro- 
testants, 

In 1837 and 1838 the terrors of the Church 
became more formidable than the power of the 
king or the authority of the law. Frederick Wil- 
liam, who never acted but with Christian charity 
towards his Catholic subjects, resolved that the 
Romish priest should not usurp the civil power, and 
subvert the laws by the damnatory force of spiritual 
terror. He therefore arrested the archbishop and 
carried him to the fortress of Minden, where, 
though deprived of personal liberty, he was other- 
Wise respectfully treated. All rational and impar- 
tial men justified the king. Yet the imperial family 





of Austria, who seldom allowed the Pope to exercise 
VOL, XIX.—-NO, COXXIV. 


any real ecclesiastical authority within the Austrian 
dominions, were, in the other states of Germany, 
the pontitfs and archbishop’s devoted supporters. 
The King of Prussia persevered amidst perplex- 
ing difficulties, and was so far triumphant that the 
question was settled afterwards by a compromise. 
It will, we fear, be resuscitated by the Romish 
priests, who have ever, secretly or openly, hated 
civil authority, especially in Germany. 

The other difficulty which he experienced was 
more natural. It was the natural right of man 
deferred by delaying to grant the promised repre- 
sentative constitution. We believe that he was 
governed, in procrastinating the fulfilment of that 
promise, by his fear or apprehension that, in cpe- 
ration, it might, from the inexperience of his people 
in self-legislation, disturb the tranquillity of the lat- 
ter years of his reign; and that when granting the 
coustitution became prudent and expedient, its ad- 


_justment to correspond with the necessities of the 


state required a younger and more vigorous sove- 
reign. He believed that his eldest son and successor 
possessed all the adininistrative ability and vigour 
required in a constitutional monarchy. 

The late King of Prussia never overcame the 
sorrow which oppressed him on the death of his 


| queen, and which affected him afterwards through 


life. ‘Those only who have travelled over, and 
lived in Prussia, can justly appreciate the love 
which to this day prevails among all classes for the 
memory of that charming, lovely, and virtuous 
personage. It is true that he some years after 
her death married a subject, the Princess de Leig- 
nitz. But the latter never effaced the king’s af- 
fection for the memory of his queen; each re 
the anniversary day of her death was spent by him 
in retirement, sad and alone, usually in some wild 
solitude near Teplitz. At all other times the 
Princess de Leignitz was his affectionate wife and 
companion ; but it squeeees the affection of friend- 
ship for her personal kindness and attachment at 
all times to himself, and an esteem that he evi- 
dently entertained for her mental accomplishments, 
which, in companionship, dispelled much of the 


sadness which afflicted him when alone. : 
a 
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The moral character of Frederick William! and military domination and tyranny have as inva 
stands high, not only among the sovereigns of riably been the results, before political liberty has 
Europe, but as one of the great family of man- ever been acquired. 
kind; and history will record his reignas the most) Gradual and steady reforms have been at all 
eventful in Prussia, and his name among the best, , times successful, while violent attempts have proved 
though not the most brilliant of kings. ‘impracticable, and always attended by the profuse 

On ascetiding the throne the present King of | sacrifice of human life. 

Prussia became remarkably popular. His affabi-] The danger to be chiefly apprehended in mo. 
lity, his varied acquirements, and his eloquence, | narchies is, from withholding too long real poli- 
rendered him personally attractive, and gained | tical liberties from their subjects ; and after having 
him the hearts of all with whom he conversed. | granted any, then deferring to grant further relax. 
It was expected that he would, in a very short ‘ations, until they are extorted from the fears, or 
time, grant a constitution to his subjects. In| by violence from the obstinacy, of sovereigns. 

the ardour of his generosity, and the liberality! We have had the most instructive examples o/ 
of his sentiments, he would have no doubt ac- | the folly of obstinate monarchs, in the persons of 
ceded at once to the popular expectation; but to | Charles X. and Louis Philippe. 

have suddenly, and without preparation, changed| It is seldom, if ever, that the motive or seuti- 
the whole system and policy of the Prussian Go- | ment of any monarch, in withholding political 
vernment, would not, he considered, have been | liberty from his subjects, can arise from the priu- 
respectful to the memory of a venerated parent. | ciple or feeling of oppressing the people. Toa 
Nor was the testamentary injunction of his father| great degree, the love of absolute power may be 
to be lightly disregarded. He was requested to | the overruling passion of a sovereign’s mind; and 
maintain the friendly and confidential alliance | that may cherish the pleasing or rather vain senti- 
which had been preserved nearly uninterrupted | ment, that a justly-administered absolute Govern- 
since the discomfiture of Napoleon Buonaparte be- | ment conduces most to the happiness of the people. 
tween Prussia, Austria, and Russia. Conceding | Human vanity and the train of ideas inculeated by 
representative constitutional government imme-}a royal education, may also lead such absolute 
diately to his subjects, would assuredly have been | sove reign to believe that he is gifted with the 
; | capacity and wisdom which adapts him for a pa- 
and ministers of Austria and Russia. ‘This con-| rental sovereign and an impartial and just admi- 
sideration for a long time constituted at least one | nistrator; consequently, that an absolute Govern- 
difficulty. The most fatal error, early or late, to | ment under him is preferable, for the happiness of 
Governments and sovereigus, are rash attempts in| the people, to a Government in which the latter 
making great political changes, and procrastina- | has a voice by representation, and which would be 
tion in making wholesome and necessary reforms. | liable to the anarchy and misrule of many law- 
Joseph the Second committed the first error, Fran- | givers and administrators, with their conflicting 
cis the First perpetrated the second stupid and | views, opinions, and interests. 

obstinate blunder. This was the Austrian dogma. It was carried 

‘To those who understand and appreciate the | into execution by the secret and dark machinery of 
difficulties of carrying into effect great alterations |a mysterious bureaucracy. It was the established 
in the forms of government or in the laws of a na-| principle of Prussia conducted on the most intelli- 


ungraciously viewed by the crowned heads, courts, 


tion, without causing a disturbance of the public | gent, impartial, and open functional system. 
tranquillity, it will appear that all historical expe-}| In Prussia, however, it was for the last thirty 
rience, in every age and country, teaches the ad-|years a mistaken policy. It was inconsistent with 
vantages of steady progress in civilisation and in| the progress of the intelligence of the people that 
civil, and especially political, liberty, over sudden |it could, though previously successful, be long 
transitions from absolute to free government. It} maintained. Gradual reforms were eminently 
is necessary for a people, in order to be intrusted | practicable with such an intelligent nation. It 
and to enjoy self-government, to have had for some {| was a great political error in Frederick III. to defer 
time practical legislative experience, gradually ac- | any constitutional reform during the twenty-five 
quired, as ig fully proved by the rise and progress | years which intervened between the Congress of 
of the constitution and condition of the British | Vienna and his death. It was not with him the 
Empire. love of power which deterred him from commencing 
For a whole nation like Austria and Prussia—j|and continuing progressive reforms. He ab- 
the first from a darkening bureaucratic despotism, | stained from no other sentiment than political 
the second from an intelligent functional abso-| timidity. Yet it was as evident in morals as the 
lutism—to leap suddenly into a constitutional} certainty of a mathematical corollary, that the 
government, instituted on the principle of univer- | longer such reforms were denied to a people well 
sal suffrage, could not prove otherwise than im- | educated in useful knowledge, though inexperienced 
practicable. Such transitions have, whenever | in representative legislation, the “more evident it 
attempted, been either abortive, or, when effected, | became that a reading, thinking, intelligent, and ob- 
generally by violence, productive of intemperate serving nation, with the example of England, France, 
folly, invariably inconsistent with civil order and Belgium, and America to animate them, would be- 
with the wise administration of the laws. Anarchy | fore long assuredly extort a constitutional Govert- 
and bloodshed have been their accompaniments, | ment, by terror or by violence, from the monarch. 
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| lery, and infantry, at their respective camps. The 
splendid ceremony of laying the second founda- 


the steam-engine, steam-press, steam-boat, and the | tion-stone by the king, for the purpose of com- 
railway, changed the whole moral, political, and | mencing the completion of the Cathedral of Co- 


| na) 


physical aspect of the nineteenth century. ‘The | logne, may be considered the first open manifesta- 
v ‘pret Ww 4) Ys ’ ha aware . a - ° ; . * . . wee 

Zollverein have levelled the barriers which had} tion on the part of Prussia for a general political 
obstructed or delayed the intercourse between the | union of all] Germany. The Archduke John and 


-onstitutional and the despotic states of Germany. 
The *‘ Penny Magazine,” in the language of the 
people and with popular illustrations, was stereo- 
typed at Leipzig, and circulated and read where- 
ever German was spoken. The steam-boat plied 
on the Rhine and other rivers of the country, and 
railroads were, some completed, some in the pro- 
gress of construction, and others projected, over 
all parts of the empire. 

The first question to be decided was, Whether, 
in the presence of these great facts, political liberty 
could remain stationary? This was impossible ; 
neither could it retrograde! It was impossible to 
arrest its progress! Another question arose, Was 
its development to commence by moving at once 
from the heights of despotism, along a safe, gentle, 
but certain inclined plane inio the territory of 


civil and political freedom and security ; or, in | 


veneration for ancestral wisdom, to procrastinate 
any ouward movement 
heights of absolute power util the violence of ex- 


» a } . 5 , tot+pn > aiehe we . . — 
ternal force hurl d tie whole Stace Carriage, li one 


4 





leap of desp. ration, over thi pre cipice, into the | 


regions of turbulence and destruction ? 
It was in this moral and intelligeut conviction 


of the reflecting part of mankind, though not 
f 


loudly-ex pressed opinion of the Prussian hation, | 
that I’rederick William IJ. left lis kingdom to 


his present Majesty. 

On the 10th of September, 1°10, three mouths 
and three days after his accession to the throne 
and in reply to the addresses of the Estates of 
Prussia and Posen, he declared that it was his 
solemn determination to be a just judge, a faithful, 
careful, and merciful priuce—a Christian king. An 
announcement in the official gazette indicated 
that his Majesty would continue to cherish and 


develop the system of representative government, | 


as established in the Provincial Tstates. He 
made no promise to grant a representative Consti- 
tution for the whole kingdom. On the contrary, 
he early declared at Konigsberg that he would 
never do homage to the idea of a general popular 
representation ; and would pursue a course based 
upon historical progression suitable to German na- 
tionality. This was a rash declaration. On the 
50th of March, 1841, he, however, caused some 
ameliorations to be made in the laws and privileges 
of the provincial states. 

In the following year he visited England, ex- 
amined the principal institutions in London, 
stood as sponsor at the christening of the Prince 
of Wales, received numerous deputations, and, 
after a stay of thirteen days, he embarked at Wool- 
wich for the Continent. He assembled large 


military camps in the Rhenish provinces during | 
the summer of 1842, when there were displayed 
several magnificent reviews of the cavalry, artil- 


to occupy, in fact, the | 
° ' 


several princes were present. Prince Metternich, 
who was also present, considered the ceremony as 
an act of vanity.* The speech of the King of 
Prussia was, however, a remarkable indication of 
liberality. It called all Germany to rally as a 
‘nation. This was followed afterwards by the Arch- 
‘duke John, who proposed the union of Germany 
as a toast at the public dinner given at Mayence. 
The IXing of Prussia’s rallying call was the old 
Ithenish ery, Alaaf Koeln. 

Various public changes, chiefly in the provincial 
| administrations, were soon after, and at different 
_uumes, made by the preseut King of Prussia. The 
constitution was mooted, and then deferred. In 
the autumn of I812 he convoked, at Berlin, 
a meeting of deputic Ss, delegated by the provincial 
i states, to deliberate on questions of taxation, rail- 
‘roads, and other public improvements, and on 
| diminishing the price of salt. The Finance Minis- 
ter was accused of frowning upon the recommenda. 
|tion of this assembiy. Discontents arose after- 
/wards on account of the censorship of the press. 
It became evident in the following yeur that the 








| 

| sentiments, | Idly expressed, of the Provincial Diet 
lof the Rhenish provinces were uot confined to the 
ispeakers. In Is44, or 1545, manifestations on 
the subject of a constituuonal Government were 
;made in diflerent provinces, and by the Regency 
‘of Berlin, siguilicant of a general feeling of reso- 
|lute determination to obtain a representative con- 
| sUtational Government. This sentiment was deeply 
| engrafted, although long concealed underneath an 
‘apparent state of contentment in the guise of 
| tranquillity. In 1546 disturbances broke forth at 
Posen, and tumults occurred at Cologne—arrests 
}and imprisonments followed. 

A semi-formed deliberative constitution was at 
last promulgated, but not completed. The states 
‘met at Berlin on the 11th of April, 1547, and the 
_assembly was opened by the king in a very re- 
jmarkable speech. The semi-constitution was, in 
the words of his Majesty, *‘a fusion of the pro- 
-vincial diets—an assemblage from those diets of 
illustrious noble princes, counts and lords, bis dear 
and trusty orders of nobles, burghers and eom- 
mons.’ It aimed at guarding too much by the 
refinement of its details. As a first experiment 
it could scarcely be too simple, aud should have 
been ushered as the beginning, not, a8 was stated 
by his Majesty, the full completion, of a represen- 
tative constitution. It would have been more prac- 
‘tical if it laid down the extent of the f ise ; 
the electoral qualification that the people should 
only be taxed by the consent of their representa- 
tives ; that all new laws should require the consent 





| —_ = EO —————— 
| * He remarked, at Johannisberg, to the writer of this 
article, “Je vais assister & cette farce.” “1 am going to be 
| present at that farce.” ‘ 
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of the Legislature, which ought also to be em- 
powered to revise the existing ‘laws and taxes, and 
the king to reserve to himself the prerogative to 
allow or to veto the acts of the Legislature. 

This assembly was not a representative Par- 
liament, but of delegates from the provincial 
states, summoned to deliberate and report on ques- 
tions, not initiated by themselves, not upon which 
they were allowed to frame laws, but those only 
which were submitted to them by the Government. 
The king, however, declared in his speech, “I 





stated that he was opposed to intervention in the 
affairs of other states; that he would exert all his 
influence with the great powers of Europe w 
order to maintain a general peace; but that if 
treaties with him should be outraged, and if his 
awn states or those of the Germanic confederation 
should be invaded, he would prefer the fortunes 
and dangers of war to an ignominious peace. 

The Germanic Diet, on the 10th of March, in- 
vited the several states of Germany to send de- 
yuties to a general assembly at Frankfort, with 


have granted you, within certain limits, the right | a view of revising the F ederal Constitution, in con- 


of imposing taxes; and again, from this time for- 
ward, let every one in my kingdom know that I, 
with the sole exception of the occurrence of the 
calamity of war, will contract no state loau, levy 
no new taxes, nor increase existing ones, without 
the free consent of all orders.” 
“ Cast your eyes at the map of Europe, at the po- 
sition of our country, at its component par ts—fol- 
low the line of our borders, weigh the power of 
our neighbours, throw, above all, an enlightened 
glance at our history; you will see that it has 
pleased God to make Prussia strong by the sword 
of war from without, and by the swor l of intellect 
from within.” 

In December, 1847, eight of the Poles accused 
of rebellion and of creating disturbances in Posen 
were condemned to death, three to a confiscation 
of their estates, others were imprisoned, and 116 
acquitted. 





He also observed, | | people. 





| 


formity to the circumstances of the country, 2nd 


on a basis of German nationality. 

In the meantime, most of the German princes 
convened their states, and many of them granted 
every concession demanded of them by the 
Eveuts followed rapidly. A revolu- 
‘tion raged in Austria. The Metternich Govern. 
ment fell—a democratic rule was substituted. 
The King of Bavaria abdicated in favour of his son. 
Several concessions were made by the King of 
Prussia. A Royal Patent was issued convoking a 
Diet to meet on the 2nd of April. The Ministry 
was changed on the 18th of March; but, gt Hepa 
standing, ‘disturbances broke out the same day a 
Berlin, and the citizens and soldiers fought dori 
rately in the streets during the whole night and 
following morning. Great numbers of both were 
killed. The dead bodies of many were actually, 
three days afterwards, carried and placed before the 


On the 17th of January, 184s, a committee of | palace, and presented to the view of the Royal 


the delegates of the provine ial states commenced | I ‘amily. 
its sittings in order toexamine the new penal code | 


submitted to it by the king for its deliberations. 

Agitations and riots broke out suddenly in the 
Italian states; the revolution of lebruary drove 
the Bourbons out of France, and substituted a re- 
public fora monarchy. It terrified the princes of 
Germany, the Diet of which, on the Ist of March, 
addressed the several Governments of the confede- 
ration, recommending unity and harmony. ‘The 
King of Prussia directed his Minister at the Court 
of Vienna to inform the Emperor that Prussia 
would, in the new order of things, take a contident 
attitude, and, meantime, rely on her moral in- 
fluence. ‘The King of Bavaria, at the same time, 
dissolved the Representative Chambers in order 
to re-nssemble them on a more popular basis on 
the 31st of May following. All Germany was sud- 
denly roused from the tranquillity which had _pre- 
vailed, and which was long considered, and actu: ally 
seemed, the result of loyalty and contentment. 
Hungary and Bohemia, in language unusually 
energetic, addressed the Emperor, and demanded 
immediate and extensive reforms. Several German 

rinces, dreading the effects of the movement at 

Paris, conceded at once many liberal privileges 
to their subjects; aud an assembly met at [ei- 
delberg, preparatory to 2 general Representative 
Diet to be held at Frankfort. 

On the 6th of March the committee of the as- 
sembled Dict of the States at Berlin, having com- 
i its deliberations, was dissolved in person, 

y aspeech delivered by the king; in which he 





The bishops were compelled to evacuate 


the city. At this time all Italy was in a state of 
revolution. Vienna was in the power of the 
people. Concessions were made in every state of 


Germany almost as soon as demanded. The 
King of Hanover had, on the 20th of March, re- 
fused to consent to abolish the censorship, to re- 
form the Legislature, to send deputies to Frank- 
fort, to allow of publicity of legislative debates, and 
of judicial trials whether civil or criminal, 
elective, rural, or urban municipal privileges, and to 
allow the police to be directed by the magistrates. 
He conceded each of these demands on the 22nd, 
and he opened the representative states, six days 
afterwards, by a most liberal reform speech, deli- 
vered by his Minister, Benningsen. 

On the 30th, the great National Assembly of 
Germany metat Frankfort, and five hundred mem- 
bers, with a president, commenced their delibera- 
tions on the following day. We shall say little 
further respecting this assembly. It has proved 
a failure. It has disappeared without bearing 
good fruits. It was the principal cause of the un- 
fortunate war with Denmark, which has been ter- 
minated by the British mediation. It has been 
attended and followed by other calamities, includ- 
ing much bloodshed in the streets of Frankfort. 

‘On the 2nd of April, the Diet convoked by 
the King of Prussia met at Berlin, under the 
presidence of a royal commissioner, the new Mi- 
nister of State, C: amphausen : he who had been 
formerly dis missed from the presidency of the 

thenish Diet on account of the frankness of his 
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speech. He informed the Diet that he was au- founding of Fidei commis, of families, which were 
thorised to say, in the name of the king, that they proposed by the king. 
rere assembled in order to move forward in the| ‘his constitution has so far worked practically 
progress of German unity; that his Majesty ex- | that it will enable the Prussiaus finally to triumph 
tended to this object his earnest support, that he |in securing te them civil and political and re- 
expected his 16,000,000 of subjects would avail | ligious liberty. 
themselves of accepting this course; that his Ma- The advance of Prussia has been far more re- 
jesty promised a Government truly coustitutional, | markable, considering the feeble condition of her 
and that they were assembled to cast its founda- | princes cne hundred and fifty vears ago, than that 
tions; that an electoral law would be submitted | of Russia. Her sovereigns were unknown during 
to them for the purpose of electing representatives | the negotiations which occupied the fears, hopes, 
to discuss the new constitution; that laws would and attention of Europe, from 1644 to 1648, at 
also be submitted to them, relative to the freedom | Minster, in Westphalia, which territory now be- 
of the press, for submitting political accusations or | longs to them. They were uot, as far as we know, 
crimes to the ordinary courts, for rendering the | named during the negotiations which elosed in 
judges independent of the Crown, for instituting as | 1715 at Utrecht. At that time there was nota 
aright the freedom of assembling and deliberating | road tit for a wheel-carriage, leading to or from 
on the exercise henceforward of political liberty in | their dominions ; a heavy lumbering waggon was 
all cases without reference to religious creeds ; and | occasionally rolled over the fields or sands of 
to legalise that the future representatives of the | Brandenburg. The power of the house of Ho- 
people should vote. as well as discuss all the laws, henzollern was, however, growing up quietly and 
ke. These were reasonable and liberal propositions. | surely. In the year that the wars of France, 
But the extraordinary reaction which has been | England, and other powers, were terminated by 
perpetrated by military foree in Germany, which | the peace of Utrecht, we find the creator of the 
has deprived the people of the most important | Prussian army ascending the throne as a King of 
rights, but which it must be admitted they did not | Prussia, with no alliances then or afterwards, and 
enjoy with much practical wisdom, and the brutal | little intercourse with other nations, never at war 
despotism of Austria in all her dominions, espe-| during a reign of twenty-seven years. In Jess 
clally in Italy and in Hungary, together with the in- ‘than two years after his death, his son and succes- 
fluence of Russia, have had a powerful effect im! sor wrested Silesia from Austria; and seventy 
restoring In a great degree the supreme authority | vears afterwards the King of Prussia, who had 
of the Crown, and the severe yet intelligent bureau- passed through the adverse fortune of net being 
cratic machinery of the Prussian Government as it! able to have a single foot-soldier under his au- 
existed in the beginning of the year 1848. But! thority, ranked as the sovereign of a first-rate 
the new Government contains the elements of a! power, allied on an equal footing with two Em- 
representative though limited constitution. During | perors at the Battle of Leipzig, in 1513, exactly 
[X49 the king vacillated continually between fear! one hundred years after the accession to the 
and hope—the principles of constitutional aud! throne of his ancestor, the Prussian army maker. 
monarchical Government. He refused the imperial! The suecess of his arms was owing to the ex- 
dignity offered him by the National Assembly of | traordinary ability with which the financial affairs 
Germany. Frederick the Great would have, under of Prussia had been managed; and the Congress 
similar circumstances, not only accepted, but | of Vienna added to his territories Aix-la-Chapelle, 
would have probably usurped the Germanic throne. | the capital of Charlemagne, Cologne, and Treves, 
ln November, 1849, the constitution of the ! the capitals of two of the most arrogant ecclesias- 
Second Chamber of the Prussian Parliament was | tical Prince Electors of the empire, and extended 
promulyvated. It conferred the elective franchise | his dominions from the frontiers of France, Bel. 
on all Prussians of not less than twenty-five vears | gium, and Holland, to Russia and Bohemia. 
of age, resident three years within the electoral By the success of his troops in the Grand 
district, and having paid one years taxes—mili- | Duchy of Baden, the forces of the present King 
tary garrisons being also considered as residences, | of Prussia are to occupy that Duchy for three 
aud including also as electors all Germans of | years. He consequently posts bis military lines 
thirty years of age, and residing in Prussia. ‘The | in face of the old frontier of France on the Rhine. 
Chamber of Peers consist of the hereditary no- | He likewise commands the whole northern frontier 
bility, limited to primogeniture, toa certain number | of Switzerland, from the Lake of Constance to 
tamed by the king for life, and to a similar num-! Basle ; and he is Prince of the Canton of Neuf- 
ber elect d by electors who have paid the maximum ' chatel. 
of taxations. In each of the provinces there are The King of Prussia, therefore, rules over all 
elective assemblies; besides, the municipalities | this vast empire ; his fortresses of Ehrenbreit- 
have each their local administrations. The con- | stein and Coblentz, of Magdeburg, and of his Baltic 
sutution defining the powers of the king and the |and Eastern territories, are among the strongest 
Parliament, the duties of the Ministers of the |and best provided in the world. Including the 
Crown, was published on the 2nd of February, ‘first and second bands of the Landwebr atl the 
IS50. It neither establishes the liberty of the | reserves, he can bring an army of 350,000 
press, nor includes any Habeas Corpus enactment ; ‘artillery, and cavalry, immediately into the field 
but it rejects the establishment of fiefs, and the land into his fortresses, all equipped, accoutred, 
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and armed, as completely as, if not in some re- 
spects superior to, any other army in the world. 

By the admirably -planned lines of railway con- 
structed over his dominions, and by his steam- 
boats on the Rhine, he can transport his troops, 
artillery, and munitions of war, with economy and 
rapidity, from the shores of the Baltic to the fron- 
tiers of Russia, Austria, Saxony, and Bavaria— 
from the garrisons of Breslau, Dantzic, Custrin, 
Glogau and Stettin, to Magdeburg, and to the 
frontiers of Holland, Belgium, France and Swit- 
zerland. 

His army is, however, the great national burden. 
By economy, three Prussian soldiers cost little more 
in the Prussian budget of finance than one in Eng- 
land, or two in France. But the diminished I: abour 
of the whole kingdom, occasioned by the great por- 
tion of the time of all his subjects which is with- 
drawn during each year from productive industry, 
to the military servitude of the line, and to the 
exercises and. encampments of the Landwehr and 
reserves, renders the army of Prussia more bur- 
densome to the country than that of any other in 
the world: otherwise, the finances of Prussia are 
in a highly satisfactory condition. 

In the beginning of the year 1848, the national 
debt, including about 14,000,000 of flo: ating bills, 
amounted to about 1 10,000,000 thalers, equal to 
only £21,000,000, and there was a surplus in the 
Treasury. ‘The war in Holstein, the insurrections 


in Posen and in Baden, have increased the expen- | 
diture ; but, according to the statement of the Min- | 


ister of Finance, in August, 1819, the revenue 
of the year 1851-52 will more than meet the ex- 
penditure. Including the provincial debts, the 
whole national debt of Prussia in 1851 did not 
exceed 162,000,000 thalers, being £24,200,000, 
about the gross revenue levied during one year by 
the British Treasury on tea, sugar, coffee, wine, 
spirits and soap. 

Prussia occupies a high position in the honoura- 

ble discharge of her ob ligations : maintaining her 

fiscal credit is, has been, 
groundwork of her independence and power. ‘This | 
was the enduring conviction of Frederick the 
Great. His great principle of maintaining public 
credit has ever since become a deep national senti- 
ment. 

Industry generally, in the arts, manufactures, 
agriculture and trade, had attained great prospe- 
rity throughout Prussia, until checked by the dis- 
astrous state of Europe in 1848. In her univer- 
sities, gymnasia, and primary schools, there are 
taught a greater number of scholars in proportion 
to the whole population than in any other coun- 
try (unless it be Switzerland) Europe. <As to 
her ecclesiastical institutions, and the religious 
denominations of the kingdom, now considered to 
be divided into the two great divisions of Evan- 
gelical and Catholic Churches, we are reduced to a 
conviction that the reli: ious que stion involves per- 


plexity and difficulty, and that it is pregnant with 
the greatest dan ger to the peace and Sit edhe of 
Germany. We entertain no bigoted religious 


We esteem the 


blinded by the fallacy, 


or 
hance ; 
must vanish in the advance of civilisation, truth 


and knowledge. 


and wil] continue the | 








CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
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individual friends «a 


much as we do Protestants: 
but we would explode all reason from our minds, 


and exclude all the instructions afforded by the 
most authentic examples recorded in history, and 
in none more than in the history of Germany, if we 
did not boldly declare that a Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy is incompatible with civil and_ political 
liberty. It is not Roman Catholic individuals, it 
is its clergy, whether called bishops, friars, Jesuits, 
or priests, who are, in the very principle and spirit 
of their institutions and policy, antagonistic to 
the spirit as well as to the fact of religious free 
dom, and civil and political liberty. Without refe- 
rence to any religious creed or Christian doc aa 
it is clear to us that it was Popecraft and pries 
eraft which enabled the Medici and other A se 
‘to crush the liberties of the Italian republics, to 
enslave all Italy, and to uphold the potentates of 
the other states of Christendom in suppressing the 
liberties of all Europe. German history is, above 
‘all others, unless it be that of Spain, remarkably 
‘instructive with respect to the intolerance, injus- 
tice, and wickedness of its hierarchy. 
| It has been the union of temporal with papal 
sovereignty that has, under an unchristian mag- 
nificence, perpetuated Italian misrule, and held 
the people in religious degradation and _ political 
servitude. The continuance of that compound 
power has always been, and continues to be, incom 
patible with religious freedom and political liberty. 
We, in accordance with common-sense, expect 
that the President and Government of the French 
Republic will not be fascinated by the delusion, nor 
that their power and stabi- 
lity can, in the age of the steam- -engine, railroad, 
'steam-boat, and steam-press, be secured by the sup- 
port of a hierarchy which owes its terrific power 
to the ages of barbarism, superstition and ignor- 
aud whose tyranny over the human mind 





That Prussiais the dominant, and that her des 
tiny is to be the ruling power in Germany, appears, 
with all her elements oa progress and might, to be 
an evident consequence arising out of all the cir- 
cumstances and events of her past history. 

The source of all this power is to be attributed 
to the wisdom and virtues, whatever may have 
been the defects, of her sovereigns ; to the weak- 
ness of her neighbours, occasioned by the profligacy, 
corruption, pride, and immorality of most of the 
other princes and courts, lay and ecclesiastical, of 
Germany; to the superior intelligence of the ad- 
ministrations, the industry and financial economy 
of Prussia; to the darkening bureaucratic system, 
financial mismanagement, and fraudulent national 
bankruptcies of Aus ‘tria, which have always para- 
lysed the powers of the latter from the reigns of 
Charles VI. and Maria Theresa to the present 
»; while on mcial economy has imparted vigour 
to the former, since the day when the great i Slee- 
torof Brande ue urg commenced those e efforts which 

rave birth to that power In Preede which has 
» to its present Inucuitude among the 


. i . , 
kingdoms of the 


rowh u 
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Tue broad bright moon was looking down upon 
the nearly perfect reflection of herself in the stag- 
nant canal which partly belts the old city of Bru- 
ges, then younger than it is now by four centuries. 


The town gates were closed, and the heavy y tramp | 


of the city guard, as they shouldered their hal- 
berds and changed watch, were the only sounds 
heard. The day had been unusually busy, and the 
night seemed unusually still. The Armourers’ Guild 
hada special high mass performed that morning, it 
being the festival of its patron saint, Barbara : 
and several new members had been admitted, and 


J 


SANCTUARY. 


_in his honest indignation against the wizard, and it 
might be partly with the help of the beer-soup, 


two of the younger ones, who formed part of the | 


process sion during the day, were returning rather 
late from the tavern of the Three Spurs, somewhat 
heavily elated by the beer-soup in which they had 
freely indulged. They walked along the canal basin 
unc hallenged by the city-watch, who knew them. 

“ Dost see that, ‘brother Peter?” said one, sud- 
denly stopping under avery tall, projecting house, 
' the topmost attic of which a glimmering light 

fecbly mirrored itself in the deep water below. The 
fellow is at his vile work again. Blessed saint: 
he thought all the good citizens of Bruges were in 
their be eds, and he could work his foul sorceries 
without fear of discovery. What say you, brother ? 
Shall we up to his den and have him before our 
syndic ere dawn ?” 

“Tt would serve him right, and cure him of his 
devil-watches,” returned the other; “but I feel 
more inclined for bed than for a wizard-hunt to- 
night, but we will certainly inform our worthy 
master, Michael Munterhagen, to-morrow of what 
we have seen, and our sorcerer up there shall an- 
swer for it to the Council of Bruges, as sure as 
holy Saint Barbara is our patroness !” 

“ Nay, brother Peter,” continued his more reso- 
lute companion, “I like not these vile practices 
should escape even so long. You know our chief 
syndic, Philip V andermeulen, and Johan Neubold, 
and Jac ques Berghem, and others of our town- 
council, have long had their eyes upon him, and I | 
heard young Manuel d'Escharpes say yesterday, 
here he sunk his voice into a whisper, “that the 
Holy Office is going to send a commission to in- 
quire into his proceedings ; for they fully believe 


had over-balanced himself, and fallen like a log 
into the water. His helpless companion called 
loudly to the city-guard ; but heavy men in heavy 
armour cannot be fleet of foot, and thick mud at 
the bottom of a stagnant canal is difficult to get out 
of, and strong malt liquor will neither help a man’s 
limbs nor brains in any emergence y ; so any impar- 
tial person might account for the untimely death of 
Matthias V anderhy de, the zealous denouncer of the 
invisible sorcerer, without implicating the latter's 
necromantic spells in the catastrophe. 

Not thus judged, however, the people of Bruges 
in the fifteenth century, when, on the following 


‘morning, Peter Neubuggen’s story was known, 


and especially that part of it which told of the 


simultaneous 


extinction of the light with poor 
Matthias’s fall into the water; and as the tale went 
on, not only was the light extinguished, but the 


‘sorcerer was seen to make sundry strange passes 


in the air, and heard, even at the distance of ten 
storeys, to utter strange words in a strange lan- 
guage. Had a hundred persons been in the room 
to hear and see it, the evidence could not have been 


more conelusive for the good people of Bruges 
and the mysterious occupant of the top attic in the 


‘of the 


tall house overlooking the canal, commonly called 
*‘ Jacques the Sorcerer,” was prejudged, amongst 
his numberless other crimes, as guilty of the death 
young armourer, Matthias V anderhyde. 
Long before noon was the tall house besieged by a 
vast mob, all eager to avenge the young man’s fate. 


Not only the members of his own, but many arti- 


zaus from the other guilds, in their caps and 


-leathern doublets, making the streets re-echo with 


their heavy tread—boys, and women with babies 
in their arms—all crowded to the scene of the last 


|) night scatastropne, kicking, shouting, and clamour- 


‘ing for admittance into the house, the lower part of 


'which was occupied by the family of a dyer, and the 


two next storeys by that of a carver in wood, whose 


| skill was well known both in the Town- hall and 
‘the Church of St. 


Ann. But none of the services 


rendered by these craftsmen to the public could 
' prevent that enraged body violating the sanctit 


he is an agent of the heretics—holy Vi irgin defend | 


us'—and our master, Michael Munterhagen, says 
there is not aman amon: ost the people who does 
not believe yon fellow a sorcerer, and would tear 
him in pieces if he did not keep out of the way all 
day; and we "Sate that he has never set foot 
within a church since he has been in our city. 
Heretic, con spirator and sorcerer, he must be, and I 
sce not why he should eseape justice so long.” 

The spea iker had fixed his eyes on the small 
light at the window during his harangue, and con- 


of their respective dwellings, in its virtuous wrath 
against the murdering wizard; and the dyer was 
pos to thrust out a purple hand to save his front 
door from speedy destruction, whilst the wood- 
carver hastily secured an angel and Virgin-mother 


‘from unintentional iconoe Sean as the crowd rushed, 


tinued walking backwards to get a better view of | 


What was passing within the chamber. 
_“ Blessed Saint Barbara !” cried he, throwing up 
his hands, “1 see the wizard himself with a — 
The rest of the sentence was cut 
heavy plunge into the canal, just as the Ii; ght in| 
the room was extinguished. The young armourer, 


short by a after him into the small room. 


crushed, tramped, hustled and shouted, armed with 
heavy sticks and stones, across his landing ,up- 
tairs to the door of the doomed sorcerer. 

frail plank soon yielded to a heavy blow dealt by 
the leader of the mob, Conrad V anderhyde, Lro- 
ther of the deceased Matthias, and a member of 


the Brewer's Guild, who had knocked aside Peter 


Neubuggen like a child as he made his way up the 
stairs, ‘and the foremost men of the mass rushed 
Conrad had his 


stick ready raised to dash the w izard to the ground, 


‘when lo! the bird had flown, the apartment was 
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empty. A table, a broken chair, a bundle of hay 
covered with some ragged sackcloth in the corner, 
some torn paper, aud bits of glass, were all the 
infuriated avengers could find in that little room, 
nine feet by seven. Conrad struck the table, which 
broke, beat the hay, which scattered, knocked the 


walls fiercely with his bludgeon; but no sorcerer 


appeared to receive his just punishment, and the 
mob felt as only an enraged mob can feel when 
its prey has escaped. 

/“ What say ye, my masters?’ said Conrad, 
placing himself with his legs apart and his arms 
a-kimbo in the middle of the room. He was 


a giant in height and bulk; a man at once firm | 


und brutal, daring and dogged, capable of any- 


thing that required force and determination— | 
and Berghem, on each side. 


a perfect mob-leader, “ What say ye, shall the 
villain escape, and we not have his heart out ? 
by the rood! I will seethe it in my biggest 


vat, or may I be where Matthias now is, rotting | 


in the mud at the bottom of the canal.” 

“And [—and I—and I,” shouted a dozen dif- 
ferent voices. 

“Swear, then,” exclaimed Conrad, in a voice 
which made the whole house ring again, “ swear 
that wherever we may find the vile wizard, 
be it at the very rails of the high altar in the ca- 
thedral, he shall not escape !” 

“ We swear!’ cried the mob in one voice. 

* Nay, nay, neighbours! one word with ye,” 
interposed Melchior Meinhold, the wood-sculptor, 
who had quietly made his way upstairs, and 
now stood amongst the crowd. “ Ye know that 
by the altar-rails is sanctuary; and be the man 
the worst wizard that ever muttered spell, 
or the bloodiest murderer that ever seut a soul 
unshriven to its account, ye would have no right 
to touch him there.” 

“Right!” shonted Conrad, shattering the chair 
to atoms with one blow of his stick. “ Right! 
were he on the very altar itself, aye, shut up 
mm the Host, it should not save him!” 

But this was going too far, even for his followers: 
and the leader heard several murmurs of disap- 
probation, which popular men must always obzerve. 
So he was obliged to soften his tone. “ Nay, my 
masters, is he not at once a heretic aud a sorcerer 
What protection ean our holy Church offer to 
such? Does not the worshipful Town Council 
suspect him as a conspirator of the Whitehoods, 
aud the Holy Office as a heretic? And is he vot 
known as adealer in devilish arts? How, then. 
can any chureh offer him sanctuary? blessed 
saints! the thought is sacrilege! And | marvel at 
you, Messer Melchior, who are so often inside of 
the cathedral, suggesting such a thing.” 

‘ Heretic, conspirator, or soreerer, as you will, 
friend Conrad,” quietly rejoined the sculptor, “J 
maintain he has a right to sanctuary inside the 
church, were he the blackest murdererin all Chris- 
tendom.” 

“ Have a care, have aeare, good Melchior Mein- 
hold,” exclaimed the mob-leader, changing his tack 
with that readiness men like him always possess, 
‘or we shall begin to think you in league with | 
the wizard, and privy to his escape just now. ’ 
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risk, and eagerly di-claiming all conuexiuw with dhe 
obnoxious party, beat a hurried retreat, from, 3 
dangerous a neighbourhood, where, of course, |Con- 
rad Vanderhyde carried his. point without oppo- 


sition. But the present impotent, demonstration 
was not enough to gratify his feelings of revenge: 
and if his prey had escaped illegal, that was no 
reason why he should escape legal justice. ho 
dismissing his other followers, he took his way to 
the house of the Chief Burgomaster, Philip Van- 


dermeulen, accompanied by Nenbuggen, as wit- 
‘ness, to lay the charge of murder against the sus- 
pected sorcerer. 


After waiting some time in the 
ante-room, they were admitted into the august 
presence of the magistrate himself, who sat/i his 
chair of office, with his two colleagues, Neubold 
Neubuggen stated 
the facts of Vanderhyde’s death, as already related, 
though without giving the true canse, which both 
he and Conrad persisted in attributing to the sor- 
ceries of the occupant of the attic. Whatever ere- 
dence the enlightened brains of the syndics miglit 
be inclined to accord to the assertion, they found 
it chime too well with their own views towards 
the criminal, not to give the evidence a full and 
patient hearing. The Whitehood faction, — s0 
powerful in Ghent, was known to have spies in the 
loyal city of Bruges, and some ofits inhabitants 
were stispected of being secretly disattected to 
wards the Count of Flanders. Many | members of 
the Town Council lad long had their miagivings 
as to the mysterious individual occupying the 
attie of the large house overlooking the canal, who 
sometimes remained shut up there for a eonsider- 
able time, and sometimes disappeared for montis 
togcther. The’ wood-senlptor, and some: other 
vecupants of the house, had been questioned respect- 
ing him, but they seemed to know nothing further 
than that he was occasionally visited by a Benedictine 
monk, with whom he would leave the house and 
net return for some length of time; and on exa 
mining his room after his departure, they conld 
find nothing but torn bits of paper covered with 
figures, and some broken pieces of glass. 

Johan Nenbold himself had taken the trouble 
to ascend the stairs and examine the vacaut room, 
but found merely the incommunicative relics be- 
fore mentioned, which had neither satisfied ner 
allayed his suspicions.» Conrad Vanderhyde anil 
Peter Neubuggen were both important: men i 
their way, the former, especially, was one capable 
of making any injury hé had, or supposed he ‘had 
received, felt by the community. It therefore be- 
hoved the magistrates to take up his case in good 
earnest, and of this he was dismissed witly full as 
surance. When the informants had departed, 
Vandermeulen suggested it were well to call ia 
some other of their colleagues, particularly Michael 
Munterhagen, master of the Armourers’ Guild, 
who was best acquainted with the estimation m 
which the suspected man was held. 1a 

“Truly, Me¢ser Munterhagen,’, said) Wandets 
meulen, as that ofticions personage, taking ‘his 
plamed cap irom his closely shaven head, ‘ente 
the room, “here is a matter of no small inpert 


BA ; on which we require your counsel, and »whids, if 
Lhe wood-rculptor Began to feel lis persona left to itself, might prove the: rnin of the: tate; 
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bit talve this seat nigh to me, and we will diseuss 
it deliberately.” 

8 divine,” returned Munterhagen, “ from the 
death of Matthias Vanderhyde last night, that the 
subject in question, honoured syndie, is none other 
than‘ Jaéques! Vanbruggen, commonly called 
«Jacques the Soreerer,’ a man held alike in fear 
afid detéstation by all classes of our henourable 
ebromunity, in the city of Brages, and suspected 
of the crimes of heresy, conspiracy, and sorcery. 
"The same, Messer,” returned the magistrate. 
“And believe you that more substantial proofs 
than mere suspicion can be brought against this 
ian *” 

“Why,” said the armourer, “it will be impos- 
vible, unless he be brought to a trial before this 
hononred body, to collect all the evidence against 
him; but were this done, I doubt not we should find 
wiany who could bring proof enough that the man 
isas gnilty as he appears, and not only in commnni- 
cation with épies, but a’ spy himself. Moreover, 
f learn that a chapter of the Holy Office, com- 


posed ehiefly of Dominican brothers, will be held 


shortly’ to consider his case as a heretic. My 


counsel is, therefore, 
this city tribunal, first. to take his trial for con- 
piracy; after which, if he be acquitted, the Holy 
Office ean deal with him as it lists.” 

‘4 And, by the rood!” exclaimed Johan Neubold  ‘ 
laughing, “I’M warrant him, if he escape from the 
State and the Chureh, he will not es scape from the 
people. «If Lf read yon fellow Vanderhyde’s face 
aright, he will meet with small merey from him, 
wizard or no wizard.” 

“Our first concern, then,’ said Vandermeulen, 
“shust be to secure this Jacques Vanbruggen, and 
tring him before our Council on the charge of 
conspiracy 


I think we had better leave the charge of sorcery, | 
tegether with that of heresy, to the Holy Office. | 
What say you, my masters, shall. we not have 
enonzh here ?” 

If the couneil of the magistrates of Bruges had 
any personal enmity: towards the suspected crimi- 
dt al, they might feei that their vengeance Was per- 
foot ky safe, either’ in the hands of the Holy Office 
or the mol. ‘They conld therefore attord to con- 
line their charges to that of conspiracy. If, on 
the contrary, they were actuated merely ‘by honest 
zea for the public welfare, they could be satistied 
with bringing Jacques Vaubruggen face to face 
with witnessed, to answer so important a charge. 
One way or other, thev contented themselves with 
kecping to it, and. leaving the rest in the hands of 
his other enemies: And other enemiés indeed he 
had’; for: simultaneously with this meeting of the 
tavristtates, was a conclave sitting in the chapter- 
Nwuse’ of the eathedral; composed of brethren of 
the Most: Holy Inquisition, who listened eagerly 
to the evidence!of a Dominican friar. which evi- 


tence Went to prove that Ja¢ques Viambruggen was | 
$ anathema | 


® ‘heretic,’ deserving the Church's 
maranatha” first, and, a- heap of faggots in the, 
aaquet-ipleve afterwards. : ; 

Whilet ‘these ominous dasisc were’ gathering 
over him, the mysterinus oliject: af all tiris perse- | 


that he be arraigned before | 


; then summon all witnesses who know | 
anvthing against him on this ground to appear. | 
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cution was for the present in safe refuge neithe 
cell of a Denedictine monastery, a) few ites 
distant from the eity, whither, in the early morn- 
ing, he had fled like a hunted deer. And who 
that had séen him then, with his head bent, his 
cheek hagyard, his eve furtive and restless, as he 
held some precious burden tightly in his arma, 
ander his scanty cloak, hardly daring to glance 
behind him till he reached the outer door of 
the Convent, which opened readily to admit him, 
would recognise now the firm, ahnost proud step, 

the erect carriage, the flashing, soul-lighted eye, 
with which that poor, oppressed, persecuted man 
paced his narrow cell. 

A lamp burned brightly on the table, on wliich 
lay heaps of paper, marked over with strange 
characters and figures, together with some hollow 
‘metal tubes and cirenlar pieces of glass. The ve- 
-cupant of the cell pansed, after some turns, td 
place these in juxtaposition, and examine them 
narrowly. Then he referred to his papers; then 
again paced his smal! apartment, with his hand 
pressed firmly against his brow, in an attitude of 
deep thought. 
| * Yes, ves,” murmured he, “if [can but bring 
all these rays info a focus with that lens, and pre- 
vent the other breaking the light into its primary 
colours.” A gentle knock was heard at the door, 
* Enter,” said Jacqnes, starting from his ré¢etie, 
and a pale, mild, intelligent-lookiug man,‘ in a 
‘monk’s frock and cowl, shared his solitude. * Bro- 
ther Barnabas! beloved brother Barnabas!” cried 
he, throwing himself on the mionk’s weck. “ Ah, 
‘thou knewest thou couldst disturb no thouglit of 
‘mine, and that thon wert ever w eleome.” 

“Leas welcome now, my son,” said the monk, 
shaking his head mournfally, “didst thou but 
‘know mine errand.’ 

“'l'o bid me depart,” said the student with a 
deep sigh, his countenance falling. “ Ah, brother 
Barnabas, IT am buat a hunted deer, and used to 
| these sudden flights. 1 can but, like the ontcast 
Israelite of old, flee from one eity of refuge! to 
another: and,” continued he, looking upwards, 
“Thou alone knowest, O God, whether ever >t 
shall tind a refuge on carth!’ “ 

“T come not to bid thee depart, my son," res 
plied brother Barnabas, “but to bid thee prepate 
for wore? enemies than an angry tnreasoting uiob. 
Paul the Dominican has charged thee with henesy 
before a commission of the Holy Offied} anil ere 
many day4 are over thon wilt be arraigned beford 
their triluual.” 

“Ah,” e¢ried Jacquea, “and for the malice: of 
this man will iny protectors be endangeréd: I 
know well, brother, that it is less against me thai 
against the holy order of St: Benediet that he 
brings this charge, and for my uuworthy bafety 
thon art endangered. ‘Let me go! and take my 
own risk. | Sooner or later Dmust be their victim ; 
but let me not bring my doom upon the innocent.” 

“God will ptoteet his own !” retarned the thonk 
calmly, “And! art not thou ifnocent, my son? 
| Never, so long as Lcan stand between thee and thy 
‘tnjnst perseeutors, shal¢) thow be surrendered to 
‘them! ‘Lhe word of our holy onder is at least as 
‘strong evidenve with the Holy Inquisition as the 
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word of a changeling, a deserter, who has brought 
shame upon his own, like this false friar Paul, and 
that shall stand between thee and thy foes. I 
came only to warn thee; but, my son, despair not 
because of these persecutions. Regard thyself as 
the depository of a sacred truth, which will ere 
long be made manifest, and all thy trials for its 
sake are but meant to purify the heart which God 
has selected as worthy to contain it. Vale, my 
beloved son! 
under his protection ! 

The monk departed, whilst Jacques, burying his 
face in his hands, remained long in deep thought. 

Jacques Vanbruggen, the fugitive who had 
found an asylum in the Benedictine convent, was 
one of those whom mankind in all classes and in 


all ages seems to have agreed in _persecuting, 
namely, a single-hearted truth-seeker; one who, 
whilst dilige ntly studying the laws of nature, 
makes a law for himself ; apart from any that man 


imposes, and whom, consequently, an overbearing 
tyrannical world, icalous of seeing anyone escape 
from its iron ioadeion, Visits with unsparing per- 
cecution. Educated by the brethren of the order, 
he might be said to adopted by them, more 
particularly by brother Barnabas, who, soon per- 

‘iving his qualities, had formed a strong 
attachment to him. At a very early age, when 
left a friendless orphan, he had been intended for 
a sacristan in one of the churches, had not his 
striking originality of mind, and remarkable power 
of acqiiring know ‘ledge, induce 
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‘ol them to furnish 
him with every means of following up the pursuit 
both by study and travel. Bot when manhood 
brought him in contact with life and its realities, 
Jacques found that he must take the bitter e nse 


quences of tasting the forbidden fruit, which no 
one ever tasted with put ealling | wn the fl uning 
sword of expulsion upon his head. This pierced 


hia } 
preli 
be 


) ‘arings. 
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, 


know 


e his vast com- 
nsive mind grasped ‘ledge in all its 
It vathered the treasures of science, 
aud learned the varied appliances of art—and he 


reart with all 


was charged with sorcery. It understood the re- 
lation hip 1 ‘tween Inan an | his Creator, and medi- 
tated upon the mysterious bond—and he was charged 


with heresy. It be he ld the conn xion of hi uman 
r, and strove to unravel its confused en- 
tanzlement—and he was chare o with cons spiracy. 
Every town in Europe which he had visited ha: 1, 
syvoner or later, driven him “ai it by some direct 
or Indirect persecution; and to everyone he had 


soclety 


become known in the obnoxious character of sor- 
ccrer, heretic, or conspirator; and had it not been 
for the constant prot n of his unwavering 
t' is, the Lenediectines, from whom he derived 
{ “ls f what b re wh bitter ir Jacques 
' ld] vro have fallen a victim to the sus 
pic he excit Nor was } positive and 
tang! ein Chat purse 1 | i} rh watch- 
fulness of the politic Vandermeulen { r the publi 
good, the suspicions of the credulous Munterhagen, 
who believed every strange 1 he heard 
malice of the envious Dominican friar. P 

struck at the community he had de-erted through 
the man they protected, the fierce reve of t! 
brutal mob-leader, Vanderhyde, wea th and all 
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tacitly supported and encouraged by many good, 
easy, apathetic citizens, who would have resented 
the unjust charge of persecution, but who, without 
troubling themselves to inqnire into the merits of 
the case, concluded that there must be something 
wrong about a man who was continually exciting 
the vigilance of the State, the suspicions of the 
Church, and the anger of the mob 

Ignorance, indolence and timidity make as many 
persecutors as the bitterest. hatred ; and cautious, 
easy-going people love not a man who disturbs 
their — or alarms their fears, whether with or 
without intent; and the worthy burghers of 
Bruges would have been as well pleased to be rid 
of Jacques as any of his worst enemies. In a 
word, to his misfortune, God had made Jacques 
Vanbr nggen a reformer, and, consequently, man 
made him a martyr. 

Latterly, he had turned his attention entirely to 
physical science ; and in the study of optics, which 
he selma calmly and diligently in his little attic 
overlooking the canal, he found ample compen- 
sation for all his su fferings until his enemies again 
discovered him. It was the interruption to his 
studies ¢ | by these persecutions he felt far 
more than the spirit which dictated them. With 
the prophetic instinct of genius, he had already 
received hints of the yet uninvented telescope; and 
the wonderful discovery of the achromatic lens, 
reserved for another more favoured man, land, and 
ave, dimly flitted before the mind of a truth-seek- 
ing Fleming in the fifteenth century. To none 
but a mind of vast comprehensive powers could 
that createst of all ideas, the most complicated 
principle acting through the Simpiest medium, 
have been revealed; and this idea now absorbed 
the whole being of Jaeques Vanbruggen, making 
him for the time not only independent, but utterly 
unconscious of the busy persecutions of those his 
mighty mind could best have served. But the 
world only accepts the man who can show its sig- 
nature to his credentials. 

That evening was spent in his convent cell in 
all the intense delight a student alone knows when 

the mind is wholly engrossed by one idea which 
seems gradually unfolding before it. Many calcu- 
lations were written on his papers, as he filed down 
the different glasses in the hope of trying the 
lenses thus formed from the belfry on the morrow 
eve. Morning was far advanced when he laid 
himself down, more to continue his current of 
thought in dreams than to sleep. Ere the noon of 
the following day, an armed guard was seen pro- 
ceeding through the grand square up to the town- 
hall, surrounded by a rabble which it had some 
chee uity in keeping off, and who howled their 
excecrati on at the obje ct th: at walked in the midst 
own Gl “lie hit fi sure W ith bent head, the pale ness of 
— on his cheek, the line of f thought down his 


auser 


brow ad | emaile upon his lips, but the sacred fire 
of gent u his ey It was Jacques Vanbruggen, 
Ol ils way before the svn lics of the city of Bruges 
to r to the charge of conspiracy, and to bear 
person “ole hiore wrong to man, one more 
rT t tu Ciod,” amonest the many that cry day and 
Hi it, t.il noall ag 8, for vengea ‘AhCe bef vre the 
throne of [et ernal Jus tice, 
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“There !” said a comfortable-looking citizen, as | 
he passed the crowd on his way to his counting- 
house to another he met on a similar errand, 
“there goes that troublesome fellow, heretic | 
Jacques, ‘to answer for his proce edings to our 
magistrates. ‘Think you he is innocent ?” 

“Tnnocent or not,” returned the other, “a taste 
of the rack or the prison will do him no harm for 
being such a fool as to disturb the public peace by 
ined dling with what concerns him not instead of | 
mninding his own business.” 

The large hall was occupied by Philip Vander- | 
meulen, who sat in his chair of state near the mas- | 
sive carved oak fireplace, with Michael Munter- 
hagen and Johan Neubold on each side of him. 
Jacques Berghem together with some other off- 
cials of less” ‘importance e were seated around the 
table as the prisoner entered. The chief syndic 
rose; and, after briefly stating the charges laid 
against Jacques—name ly, a secret, treasonable cor- 
respondence with the Whitehood party in Ghent, 
by whom he was suspected of being employed as 
a spy, and of harbouring other spies in his house 
with a view to corrupt the loyalty of the lieges of | « 
Bruges towards their earl—he was ordered to be 
confronted with the witnesses who could prove 
this charge, when, to his surprise, Jacques found 
himself in the presence of Melchior Meinhold, the 
wood-seulptor, whom he had never believed his 
enemy, and Martin Muller, the goldsmith, who 
lived next door. Neither of these men bore any 
ill-will to Vanbruggen; but the implied threat of 
Vanderhyde on the day of the riot had not been 
wasted on the former, and the latter, asa manofsome 
property, dreaded any more such demonstrations as | 


that lately cansed by sodangerous a neighbour. Both | 
agreed, if even Jacques were not guilty, it would 
be none the worse were he safely iodged in prison | 
out of harm’s way, and consequently gave their 
evidence with a view to this result. 

However, Philip Vandermeulen was a candid- | 


minded man; and, notwithstanding his hatred o! 
the Whitehoods, and the utter inability of Munter- | 
hagen to believe in any man’s preference of the gene- | 
ral interests of science over the special interest of a 
plot, an incredulity shared by his colleagues, none 
of them could consider the evidence of the pri- 
soner’s having received frequent visits from a per- 
son “ disguised”’ as a Benedictine monk, even though 
connec ted with the circumstance of his being con- 
stantly engaged in writing, as sufficient grounds 
lor condemnati n, more especially as Jacques was 
known to be under the immediate “ater Aad the 
Benedictine order; and the frien bahip « of br ther 
Darnabas veediie accounted for the mysterious ap- 
pearance of the ““ disguised” monk, sty , h ad he 
veen summoned, could have cleared the accused of 
the charges brought against him. As the case 


g 
how stood, V andermeulen and Munterhagen saw 


‘9 
that their only course was to pass their prisoner 
on to the Commission of the Holy Office, from 
whom there was less prospect of his escaping so 
easily, 

On his dismissal from the counc ‘il-chamber, | 
Jaeques found himself, contrary to his expectation | 
of being immediately conducted before the con-| 
clave, ushered into an apartment a few paces from 


‘proceedings of other towns. 


‘the one he had left ; and where, after waiting some 


time, he was joined by Munterhagen, who care- 
‘fully fastened the door, and looked behind the 
arras Which covered one side of the room; then 
seated himself in a chair, and pointed to one oppo- 
site for the prisoner, who, with some surprise at 


such condescension, availed himself of the unwonted 


_ permission to sit in the magistrate’s presence. The 
armourer rested his head upon his hand, and, with 
‘his elbow upon the table, narrowly scrutinised the 
suspected con: spin: itor from under his shaggy brows ; 
then drawing & huge leathern purse, ‘apparently 
without desig1 from his pocket, he laid it on the 
table and ao 
“ Jacques Vanbruggen,”’ said he, ina patronising 
tone, “I perceive that thou art a man of some wit, 
thou; ¢th beshrew me if thou hast shown it by get- 
ting into thy present strait, which I can help thee to 
get out of, if thou wilt be wise enough. I ean put 
thee ina way to serve thy country and thyself at the 
same time.” Here he lowered his voice, and leaned 
forward, bringing his mouth nearly on a level with 
Vanbruggen’s ear. “Thou must know that we 
‘itizens of Bruges are not always well acquainted 
with the intentions of that turbulent White- 
hood faction in Ghent which has often taken us 
unawares. Not many years ago it roused up the 
cities of Ypres and Courtrai ere ever we knew it 
was without its own walls. Now, our good city 


| suffers from this ignorance, and our earl oftentimes 


believes us implicated in the plots of this faction 


‘|/ when we are true to him. Now, I would have 
| thee occas sionally co to Ghe nt, and introduce thy- 
self amongst the leaders of this faction as one ‘of 


their party; for, as [ said, thou art not lacking in 


\wif; and by offering to be their spy in this city, 
‘thou couldst learn. and privately communicate 


their purposes to thy townsmen, which would be 
rendering the state good service, and for which 
thou wouldst be duly rewarded and protected. I 
know thou hast many foes amongst the populace of 


‘| Bruges, and against these I will insure thy proteec- 


tion, for our craft suffers from this i ignorance of the 
We know not how 
soon any disturbance may make a call upon it ; and 
our guild has sometimes been unsupplied, both with 
stuff and men enough, when both were suddenly 
wanted. Now, my friend, if thy information can 
be trusted, thou shalt never need a protector in the 
good town of Bruges. For thy present needs thou 
caust take this,” continued he, pushing the well- 
filled leathern purse towards him ; ; “it is an ear- 
nest of what thon mayest gain from thy future 


; . 4 ” 
services, 


“As a spy and a traitor!” said Jacques rising, 
and pushing the proffered bribe away with calm 
indigns ation. “Messer Munterha; gen, make thy 


offer to one who does not take it as an insult.” 


“Insult! By the mass !” exclaimed the armourer, 
starting up. “Insult! Does the fellow know what 
he means? Insult to ask him to leave his folly, 
and serve the city that gives him shelter and pro- 
tection! Thou art mad, Jacques Vanbruggen, 
stark mad? 

“Mad or sane, I _Teject the offer. Yes,” con 
‘tinued he bitterly, “you try me for conspiracy 


lagainst ye, and w ould make me a conspirator for 
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ye.. Is it only the party that makes the crime 
He dashed the puree to the ground, “ Let me Z0 
{o answer my next accusation, Messer Munterha- ‘ 
gen; and may God forgive all your sins as freely 
as [ forgive this last insult to me.’ 

. The idiot !” muttered Munterhagen,as he gave 
the prisoner to the guard in waiting for him. “Here 
I offer him refuge, protection, and money for his 
services, and he refuses; but he must be leagned 
with the Whitehoods, or he could not be ha 
fool! r 

A prison was Vanbragzen’s lodging that night. 
On the morrow he was con lucted to the crypt of 
the cathedral, where a chapte r of the Hol Vy Ing le 
sition awaited to try him on his second chi ge. A 
dimly burning: lamp hung from the roof, only per- 
witting the prisoner to see the outline of the forms 
of his judge 3 and accusers, Whose numbers he could 
but guess. Several cloaked and cowled figures 
were grouped near one seated, whose face was ex- 
pred, and whom Jacques recognised as the Domi- 
nican abbot, who had once before charged him 
with a similar offence before the Inquisition at 
Seville, when he had with some difficulty escaped. 
At his right hand stood brother Paul, in whose 
pinched and sallow countenance the accused man 
read all the envious malignuity he knew was enter- 
tained less towards himself than his protectors. The 
brethren of the Holy Office piously crossed them- 
selves as the prejudged heretic entered; the abbot 
setting the example, and waving him toares peetful 
distance with an air that said more plainly thau 
words, ‘ Avauut, Sathanas, proceeded to address 
him. 

* Jacques 


riu¢" 


Vanbruggen, thou standest here 


before a commission of the Most Holy Office of the | 


Inquisition, charged with the two death-worthy 
crimes of heresy aud sorcery. First, thou hast 
never been known to enter achurch, or to confess 
thy sims to any priest, since thou wert a dweller 
in this city. Secondly, thou art suspected of being 
in correspondence with some of the arch-hereties 
of Germany and Italy. And thirdly, thou art 
generally believed to practise secretly occult aud 
forbidden arts, in league with the prince of un- 
holy knowledge ; and that thy whole life is corrupt, 
evil, and abominable. as betits a child of the Devil, 
and deserving of being expiated by fire here, 
which may perchance save thy guilty soul here- 
after. How answerest thou these char ges?” 

Jacques had stood with his e yes cast down during 
this speech ; now he raised them full on his inter- 
rogator, then slowly and deliberately replied: 
“That thev are false, as my accusers well know.” 

“ False!’ cried the abbot, “ vile heretic, thy me- 
mory fails thee when its help is most nee ded ; but 
we Will find some means to restore its power.’ 

“And there is nothing so effectual for that pur- 

pose,” sa id the Dominican Paul, with a malignant 
grin, “as the application of certain cords we know 
of, my Lord Abbot. IL have seen it produce won- 
derful effects upon a sluggish memory.’ 

Atthese words, two of the “Fathers of Penitence” 
stepped forward and laid hol | of the prisoner, 

“ Jacques Vanbruggen,” said the abbot, “ once 
more, ere the torture compels thee, wilt thou speak 
the truth? 
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“ Itis spoken,” returned the prisoner calmly, 

“Then,” cried the abbot, turning pale with rage, 

‘let the doom of the obstinate heretic be on his 
own head.” 

At that instant a perfect lasso of cords ey- 
braced the chest and arms of the defeneeless 
man, drawn together by being twisted round a 
strong bar of wood held by his torturers, who 
kept turning it slowly round till the ropes gradu- 
ally cut into the fles sh, the pain rendered more 
cruel hy the deliberate manner in which it was in- 
flicted. Still he stood pale and unshrinking, with 
his eves fixed upon his persecuting judge. 

‘* Confess, confess, heretic, sorcerer, and thy pain 
shall cease!” said the abbot. ** Ifnot, thy obstinate 
falsehood shall give thee a turn on the wheel, when 


these cords have done their work.” 


choking with rage. 





‘* My innocence isconfessed,” replied the tortured 
man, * and God is witness of its truth.” 

*Blaspheming liar!’ exclaimed the abbot, 
‘ Strike him on the mouth, 
and let him not insult our holy ears! Gag him, 
twist the cords tighter, my children.” 

All his orders were obeyed, but human nature 
is weaker than human fortitude; and Jacques 
Vanbruggen fell senseless into the arms of his 
torturers. To unbind the cords, carry him to his 
prison-cell, and then throw him ou the floor likea 
dead dog, to await the punishment due to his wil- 
ful obstinacy, were the results of his judge's next 
orders. [exhausted in mind aud body, the tortured 
man lay almest unconscious on the ground ; and, 
as his jailers left him, one long irrepressible g groan 
burst from his lips. Then all his life rushed back 
upon his benumbed brain, like an eddying, dizzy- 
ing whirlpool—a waking dream, which gradually 


‘became clear, connected, and agonising beyond all 


expression. Now he felt how that one iaster- 
passion of his soul, thirst for knowledge—that 
intense, overpowering desire, to which all others 
gave Way—how intense only they who feel it can 
know—had brought him to this. LHe was sub- 
mitting his faith to the fiery test of martyrdom: 
and now came that most terrible of all questions, 
suggested from the first by the Arch-tempter him- 
self, “Was it worth it? For what was he 
making this fearful sacrifice?” In the desolate 
wilderness of his own soul was that question 
asked, and that offer made of the glory that fades 
and the bread that perishes, in exchange for 
God's own truth, accompanied with the f fatal ive 
sinuation regarding their comparative value. Again 
he groaned. 

O faith in the Invisible, thou hadst need. be 
strong! What had he gained in his single-hearted 
search after true knowledge? He had braved perse- 
cution to the uttermost for its sake, for he never 
doubted the w orthiness of his object; butnow for the 
first time came that doubt, at the Devil’ sown well- 
chosen moment, when frame and nerves were shat- 
tered, Ww hen the martyr’s bodily weakness made his 
enemy's strength, and in that moment he felt tempted 
to throw his hob le aspirations to the winds, and to 
content himself with life in its lowest forms of ex- 
istence and enjoyment from hour to hour, with no 
aim or object beyond, thus making the past, with 
its achievements, its sufferings, its strugg)es.and i 


ee 
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Here the Dominican friar who had visited | 


Jacques in prison stepped forward, and addressed | 
stopped, and, after fixing an eager gaze upon him, 


a few low words to the abbot, unheard by the | 
prisoner. The former again spoke. 

“ Jacques Vanbruggen, dost thou consent to de- | 
liver up all thy written papers both within and | 
without the city ?” 

“Willingly,” returned Jacques. “All I have) 
are in the possession of brother Barnabas, of the 
convent of Saint Benedict, without the walls, who 
will surrender them at the demand of the tribunal 
of the Holy Inquisition.” 

At these words, a rapid look was exchanged be- 
tween the abbot and Paul, and, at a sign from thie | 
former, Jacques was again removed to his prison. 
There he had a day, a night, and part of the fol-_ 
lowing day, so he guessed, to meditate on what | 


Dominican. 

Thank the blessed saints for thy good fortune, 
my son!” said he, again seating 
stone bench. “The tribunal will not press the 
charge of heresy against thee for the present, but 
mercifully allows thee to depart. Thy friend and 
protector, Barnabas, the Benedictine, awaits thee 
without the city gates; but lest the people should 
molest thee, I have provided a frock and cow! for thy 
disguise, in which thou mayest escape without ex- 
citing their suspicions, 

With this the good monk produced the Domini- 
can habit he had brought, and covered Jacques 
with it so as entirely to conceal his person; then 
conducting him up a flight of stone steps, he 
opened a small side-door, and the prisoner passed 
out into the light and noise of the public street, 
wondering alike at the unexpected forbearance of 
his judves, and the equally unexpected kindness of 
the monk. He drew the cowl closely over his 
head, for the daylight dazzled his sight, weakened 
by the long darkness of his prison; and he felt his 
limbs totter under him, from the cramped position 
in which that narrow cell had retained them. | 

When a man has received any personal injury 
in the cause of truth or justice, it requires more 
than human wisdom to enable him to gaze over 
the narrow slip of time on which he stands, to 
console himself with the belief in the final triumph 
of the cause for which he suffers. 
any human being can possess the power of merg- 
ing all natural feeling in this belief, the heart's 
blood will curdle and turn to gall at the scnse of 
personal injustice, which, in the present case espe- | 
cially, seemed so gratuitous; and there was bit- 
terness in the soul of Jacques Vanbruggen as he 
stepped forth into the open square of the city, and 
his brain was beating with a sense of wrong as 
alone and silently he pursued his way, almost me- 
chanically, in the direction of the eastern gate. 
Then the thought, Was not he, the lofty-minded 
lover of truth in all its bearings, acting a false part 
for his own safety in assuming this disguise? Why 
should the innocent man fear to show his inno- 
cence in the sight of his fellow-men, whatever 
might be their enmity to him’  Instinctively 
he threw the cowl from his face, and unloosed | 
the frock #found his person, utterly unaware that | 


himself upon the | 


But as hardly | 
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a man had followed his steps at a short dis. 
tance, all the way from the cathedral, who now 


gave a long shrill whistle, which caused Jacqnes 
to start, and turn his face full upon his follower, 
who was no other than Peter Neubuggen, the 
young armourer, present at Matthias Vanderhyde’s 
death, and who now gave another whistle, longer 


and shriller than the first. 


A sick sense of danger passed through the mind 
of Jacques Vanbruggen. He was yet far from the 
city-gate where brother Barnabas awaited him, 


and he heard a loud shout and sudden tramping of 
feet, as if in reply to Neubuggen’s whistle. Scarcely 


had he time to throw aside the cloak which im- 
peded his movements, with a view of making for 
the gate, when a large body of men, armed with 


might be his fate, when his dreary anticipations | bludgeons and headed by the brutal Conrad Var- 
were cut short by the entrance of the friendly | derhyde, were hard upon his heels, yelling ven- 
* j 


geance and execration, like a troop of fiends, 
Down the street he rushed, with a speed of which 
his weak state seemed incapable, faster and faster 
the tramp of following footsteps came upon him, 
louder and louder the shouts of vengeance. The 
gigantic Conrad, armed with a hatchet raised hich 
in air, seemed to give the hunted man no chance 
of escaping from the mighty strides which rapidly 
effaced the distance between pursued and pursuers. 
Jacques’ eyes grew dim, but he could see the 
church before him, and, with the speed of despair, 
he made his way towards this only refuge. The 
rich boom of the organ already fell upon his ear, 
mingling with the fiendish cries close behind him. 
High mass was celebrating. Throwing himself 
avainst, rather than opening, the western door, he 
rushed wildly along the main aisle, his eyes fixed 
upon, and his hands extended towards, the high 
altar. Clear, rich and high arose the glorious tones 
of the “ Jubilate.” 

“Down with the infernal sorcerer!’ eried the 
hoarse voice of Conrad, who, regardless of the 
sacred place, had rushed in after his prey. 

“Sanctuary! sanctuary!” gasped the hunted 
ian, as the astonished worshippers involuntarily 
made way for him, and, with one bound forward, 
he fell at the foot of the altar-steps, where stood the 
officiating priest with his acolytes grouped around. 

“Hold!” cried he. “ What means this impious 
interruption ?” 

He descended the steps with his hand raised 
towards Conrad, who was about to spring upon the 
fallen man. ‘The service ceased, the worshippers 
crowded to the spot where Vanbruggen lay. The 
priest slowly approached, and ordered the sacristans 
to raise him. ‘They did: there was a moment’ 
silence, when the priest, looking long upon the face 
now upturned to the light, said solemnly, “ Re- 
quiescat In pace!” 

Tie body lay motionless in the arms of the 
sacristans, the eyes still wide open; but the heart 
was pulseless. A few drops of dark-coloured blood 
oozed slowly from the corners of his mouth. 

Far from his pursuers and persecutors, from the 
blind fury of the mob, and the blinder prejudice of 
his foes—escaped where none could follow him 
now—for ever, and for ever, Jacques Vanbruggea 
had found Sanctuary ! 
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Tuere are, in the history of human society,| pied with those changes which shook the states of 
certain crises, which have most materially affected | Europe into their present condition, and made 
the future course of the world, and have decided, 
it would seem, the circumstances of succeeding) 


ages. Most men are of opinion that our own is 


one of those critical periods; and that coming 


generations of mankind will see that, in the nine- 
teenth century, there was as great a change made 
in both social and political conditions as could be 
shown to have ever taken place during any portion 
of time. 


Whether the great importance that we attach 


to onr own generation is just or not, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the unwonted restlessness 
that is to be seen in almost every department of 
human knowledge. Men are not content with old 


The progress of discovery during the last half cen- 


tury has been greater than during the three cen- | 


We are not content to tread in 


turies preceding. 
We travel with the velo- 


the steps of our fathers. 


city of the bird in its flight, and send our messages | 


on the wings of the lightning. We search out 


every nook, not only of earth but of heaven also, | 


to find something fresh; and we seem fast re- 
ducing ourselves to the condition of the Mace- 
donian king, who had no further field for con- 


quest. 

There are few institutions, religious, social, or 
political, but have had to undergo a searching 
scrutiny. Potentates have 
have prospered. Old landmarks have vanished 
all is changing and dissolving; and many a heart, 
not naturally timid, dreads the future that appears 
to be reserved for our children. 

There is, however, one ground of consolation. 
[fit can be shown that other ages have had to un- 
dergo something analogous to what we are now 
undergoing, then we may hope that our own 





clouded atmosphere, whatever may be the accom- | 


panying storms, may be not only cleared by these 
storms, but may have derived great benefit from 
the temporary disturbance. 


History points to the Reformation era as that | 
Which most resembles our own age; and we may, | 


perhaps, trace in that remarkable period, not the 


causes alone of the wonderful events which then 
occurred, but the effects they have produced upon | 


succeeding ages, down to our own. It may be 
worth while to consider the most important cha- 
racteristics of this period, especially those which 
have been stamped upon the tablets of modern 
history, and have distinguished us from our pre- 
decessors, either in ancient times, or in what are 
called the Dark Ages. 

If we regard modern history as a drama in five 
acts, we may call the first act the Reformation era, 
extending from the middle of the fifteenth to the 


fallen, adventurers | 


modern society what it is ; while the fourth, that of 
the last hundred years, from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present day, is marked 
by a return to that order of things which had ex- 
isted during the Reformation era, and which the 
political and religious contests of the intervening 
ages had interrupted. We and our fathers have 
taken up and continued the scientific, the literary, 
and the moral advancements which the mighty 
men who lived three hundred years ago had 
commenced. We have occupied the fourth act of 
this great drama, and continued the story which 
the first act opened ; while the age we are enter- 
ing on, and which our sons and grandsons will 


paths now ; they-are all looking after new ones.| witness, is believed by many to be the fifth act, 


or catastrophe, of this long history, when the 


drama will end, and mankind be settled into their 
true and lasting position. 

Nor is the analogy here drawn between the pro- 
gress of events during modern ages and the plot 
of a drama, a false or unnatural one. For those 
who first invented the drama, and gave it its time- 
hallowed constitution, could not have made it so 
vell express the course of the human mind, had 
they not had respect to the usual march of the out- 
ward lustory of man. It is not accidental, there- 
fore, that this eventful story, which has been trans- 
acting in Europe since the destruction of the last 
vestiges of ancient civilisation, assumes the dra- 
matic form; with the first act, the Reformation 
era, foreshadowing and sketching out what was to 
come: the second and third occupied witha settle- 
ment of the important characters of the piece; the 
fourth, which we are now closing, returning to the 
same thread of narrative as the first, to be followed 
by the catastrophe, or termination, now about to be 
enacted. 

This Reformation era especially claims our at- 
tention, because we have continued what was then 
begun; and we shall understand our own circum- 
stances far better if we are able to appreciate those 
which distinguished that remarkable age. We 
may look, then, upon the period we are about to 
consider as the seed-time of our own harvest; 
while we may also be satisfied that the interven- 
ing period, though appearing as an interruption, 
was really as requisite for the full development of 


the genius of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuriee 


as the rest in the ground is needed for the sown 
corn, 

It is, in general, exceedingly difficult to select 
any single event as marking off one portion of his- 


tory from another, as there is no particular day 


middle of the sixteenth centurv—the era of libe-. 


ration and activity. 


when one generation of men is removed to make 
room for the next, or when the transactions that 
then oceur are independent of those that preceded 
them. Lut in the period we are now speaking of 


The second and third acts! there was one event with which so much after- 


contain the next two hundred years, and are oceus| wards was connected that we shall be justified in 
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regarding it as the opening scene in the drama of 
modern history. 

We wean the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in 1453, which we shall show gave an im- 
pulse to that nascent activity of the West, both in 
the direction of intellectual and of geographical 
research, and was nearly concerned in the impor- 
tant changes that then took place. 

The first characteristic of this period which pre- 
sents itself to our notice is the re-opening of those 
treasures of ancient learning which had loug been 
stored up in the metropolis of the Greck empire, 
the very farthest corner of Europe, till the sack of 


the city by the victorious Sultan drove into the | 


capitals of the West many learned Grecks, who 
carried with them, as their most precious treasure, 
a knowledge of their fine old language, from that 
time forward to be closely studied by all scholars, 
and to become the basis of operation upon which 


have Leen raised the literature and the science of | 


modern life. In Italy especially, we know that 


the revival of learning, which soon spread through | 


Europe, was the consequence of the lectures on the 
Greek language given by the exiles from ‘Turkish 
conquest. 

It is indeed true that the study of the Greek 
langnage had before made some slight progress in 
the cities of Italy. The gradual absorption of the 
Imperial provinces, regarded at the time as an un- 


mitigated evil, proved to be the unnoticed cause of | 


the rise in the West of a love of letters. The 
name of Emanuel Chrysoloras, the Emperor’s am- 
bassador, is mentioned as the great promoter of 
this ancient learning at Rome and at Pavia; and 
we may admire the providential arrangement 
which rekindled in Italy a small spark of her 
former intellectual power before the siege of Con- 
stantinople destroyed it in the East. In the rich 
language of Gibbon, “ The arms of the Turks un- 
doubtedly pressed the flight of the Muses ; yet we 
may tremble at the thought that Greece might 
have been overwhelmed with her schvols and 
libraries before Europe had emerged from the 


deluge of barbarism; that the seeds of science , 


might have been scattered by the winds before the 
Italian soil was prepared for their cultivation.” 
(Vol. xii. chap. 66.) 

But the great impetus given to these studies was 
from the last blow, the entire subjugation of 


Oriental Christianity: when learned men fled to. 


the West, and were obliged to resort to teaching 


in order to obtain a livelihood, and would there- | 
fore impart far more effectually a knowledge of | 


their subjects than if they were lecturing for their 
own gratification. As the historian just quoted 
says, “The restoration of the Greek letters in 
Italy was prosecuted by a series of emigrants, 
who were destitute of fortune, and endowed with 
learning, or at least with language. From the 


©’ ; 
terror or oppression of the Turkish arms, the 


natives of ‘Thessalonica and Constantinople es: | 


caped to a land of freedom, curiosity and wealth.” 
(Ibid.) 

This event, then, this day of tribulation for the 
Churches of the East, was of paramount importance 
in determining the future destiny of the intellects 


lof Europe. It is impossible to say what might 
‘have been the result if, when Italy was thirsting 
for knowledge, the Mahommedan hordes had not 
| driven to them a sufficient and a satisfying supply 
And that this emigration must have produced ay 
extraordinary change upon European modes of 
thinking, will be at once evident, if we remember 
‘that it took men from the childish legends of the 
‘monastery, the barbarous logic of the schools, the 
_debased art of the merchant guilds, and brought 
‘them to the histories of a Thucydides or a XNeno- 
'phon, the philosophy of a Plato, or the enchant- 
ing creations of a Phidias. 

In one respect, especially, did this resurrection 
from ignorance affect our actual position. Along 
‘with the treasures of classical Greece, came als 
that far more precious wealth, the Scriptures iy 

their original tongue, and a more correct acquaint- 

ance with the truths contained inthem. From the 
teaching of the Greek einigrants came_thoze 
Italian and German scholars, Paggio, and Reuchlin, 
and Erasmus, and others who, though reformin, 
literature only, and not venturing to lay their 
pruning knives to the Church, yet guided those 
younger and bolder men who liberated all North 
Western Europe from priestly chains, and regained 
for us the right of thinking for ourselves. And 
it is a singular circumstance that the powerfJ 
Ilorentine family of the Medici, whose generou, 
encouragement protected the scholarship of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and by that pa- 
tronaye fostered the Reformation, produced also 
Leo X., against whose polished infidelity the 
torrent burst from Germany aud Switzerland, and 
almost overwhelmed the relics of medizval super- 
stition. While, in another generation, a scion of 
this same family, the infamous Catherine de Medici, 
perpetrated the butchery of St. Bartholomew, 
and by her crime did as much to insure an abhor- 
reuce of her creed as her illustrious ancestors had 
done to cherish the rise of the Reformation, by 
throwing the lamp of science over the darkness of 
their age. 

Simultaneously with the thirst for knowledge 
came the strong desire to possess some more ¢! 
fective means of propagating it than the art of the 
copyist was capable of affording. ‘The printing: 
press, though perhaps known in the preceding 
age, acquired its practical usefulness only in the 
Reformation era, and was doubtless, in some 
measure, both a cause and an effect of the revived 
learning of the period. It was demanded by the 
increasing stores of science, and when in existence, 
it dispersed, by its almost magical preoe| 
‘into all quarters of the civilised world, that same 
knowledge which would otherwise have still 
marched on at its former tedious pace. 

The sudden rise of the printing-preas at this 
‘time is the more remarkable, because the thing 
itself, the mere employment of moveable type, 
seems so simple that we wonder why men did not 
discover it sooner, But, in truth, as we have said, 
‘an invention of this kind is scarcely ever brought 
prominently forward until society has actually 
felt the want of it. And thus, although from the 


learliest ages men made impressions from seals; 


| 
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apd although jived blocks for pictures, like our | 
woodcuts, were ancieutly employed, it was not 
Ait £2 fifteenth century that printing, properly 
speaking, by means of moveable metallic types, was 
practised: and nof fill the period under censidera- 
tion, the end of the fifteenth, and the beginning of 
the sixteenth centuries, that it made any progress 
from the workshops of the first printers, or was 
known otherwise than as a curious art belonging 
to one particular association of artisans. 

From its first introduction, the printing-press 
was regarded as the main instrument for pro- | 
pagating the Reformation. The religious move- | 
ment of the sixteenth century, under Luther and 
Zuingle, would probably have met with the same | 
fate as that of the fifteenth, under Huss and Jerome, | 
if men’s minds had not been too much enlightened 
to be easily quelled by the rough hand of autho- 
rity, or jf the printing-press had not rendered it 
impossible to destroy what admitted of indefinite 
multiplication. Aud the great printers of the 
time were generally found to favour, if not the 
Reformation, yet at least that liberty of mind upon 
which the Reformation rested. 

Tn intellectual research, therefore, the Reforma- 
tion era stands pre-eminently marked by an almast 
universal activity, and the results then attained 
have not been materially changed down to the 
beginning of the century which has just terminated. 
But this restlessness, this unconscious obedience to 
a mysterious power to advance rapidly in acquire- 
mént, was not confined to studious or reflecting 


>| 
men. he impetus was felt through all parts of | 
society, 








Those undaunted and energetic men who 
first dared to leave the boundaries of the known | 
world in quest of distant lands, were influenced by | 
the same spirit as ruled the timid erudition of | 
Erasmus, or the intellectual freedom of Luther. | 
The thirst for discovery was not more ardent in 
those pioneers of modern opinion than in the fear- 
less adventurers who sailed to India or America. 
The activity of the scholar and the buccancer were 
both different phases of one actuating principle, 
the unquiet of a time of crisis, when society“is 
making one of its rapid strides forward. And the 
universal feeling of such a movement is evidenced 
by the fact, that the three great geographical dis- 
coveries of the period, that of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, that of Newfoundland by Sebas- 
tian Cabot, and the sea-voyage to India by Vasco 
de Gama, were made gimultaneously within the 
last few years of the fifteenth century. 

We have seen that the occupation of the Greck 
cmpire and the ancient seats of civilisation by the 

urks was one of the most prominent causes of the 
revival of Iearning in the West; and it is hardly 
questionable that the same cause forced men into 
travelling over the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. 

For generations previously, probably from the 
first colonisation of the world, intercourse between 
West and east had been kept up by travelling mer- 
chants, who had sufficient eourage to bring from 
the remote India, or Cathay, at. the risk of their 
lives, and during a painful ly protracted journey, 
such treasures as might excite the cupidity or the 
admiration of wealthy Christians, At the time 
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when men were beginning to desire some more 
expeditious and less hazardous Nne of route, the 
Ottoman power had blocked up the way, and yen- 
dered travelling far more hazardous than ever it 
had been. Islamism stood on the middle ground 
of the civilised world, and at the same time had 
been driven out of Spain. The Christians of this 
fine peninsula burned to roll back upon the East 
the tide of conquest that had begun to retire from 
their own shores; and some portion of the adven- 
turous spirit of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
originated ina half-awakened feeling that the Cross 
was now to move eastwards, as the Crescent had 
been for so many centuries moving westwards. 
There came this desire of attacking Islam from 
those nations which could look over the vast ex- 


_panse of the Atlantic, and there came also the in- 


quiry whether, since land-carriage was denied, 
ships might not carry forth the adventurers. And 
an important invention accomplished for them what 
the printing-press did for the discoveries of the 
scholar. 
But the instrument we now speax of—the 
mariner’s compass—was not forced into existence 


_as the printing-press was, by the requirements of 


the age. ‘The compass seems to have been known 
for many years even in Europe, and for many more 
in the East, as a curious toy, before men imagined 
it might serve to guide them over the tracklegs 
ocean, Where no headlands could point the way, 


them of the uncertain direction of the stars, It 
was this enrious toy which turned the ocean into a 
highway of nations; and, in the event, gave to the 
sea-girt Britain, possessing the most ample mari- 
time resources, dominion over America on the one 
Hand, and India on the other. 

‘These discoveries belonged, then, to the western 
outports of Lurope—chiefly to the Iberian penin- 
sula, and in a small degree to England. Columbus, 
a Genoese in the service of Spain, landed on one 
of the Pahama Islands in 1492; Cabot, in a Bristol 
ship, touched at Labrador in 1497; and in 1498, 
the Portuguese Vasco de Gama did what Columbus 
intended to do. He found the true sea-voyage to 
India by sailing round the extreme southern point 
of Africa, and landing at Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast. 3 

We say that De Gama did what Columbus pur- 
posed doing; for, as it is well known, the illug- 
trious Genoese was obeying the common spirit of 
his age in seeking westward, over the ocean, the way 
to the magnificent Indies. Satisfied as this great 
man was of the convexity of the globe, he believed 
he might go round in a contrary direction to reach 
the land of gold and diamonds; and so impressed 
were he aid his contemporaries with this belief, 
that when first land was reached, it was i ined 
tv be an island on the eastern coast of Asia, itself 
a part of the Indies; which impression was so 
strong that, ever afterwards, the important group 
of islands lying between North and South America 
were called the West Indies, even when the mis- 
take was discovered, and the two huge continents 
‘of the western hemisphere proved Columbus 
had. not got half-way to the India he io 
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Yet this new world became of far greater value 
to Europe than even the peninsula of India could 
be. It gave to the Spanish and Portuguese races 
in the south, and subsequently to the Anglo-Saxons 
in the north, vast and rich territories, where they 
could increase beyond the narrow limits of their 
European homes. No lesson is more instructive 
than the fact that these two extremities of Europe, 
Britain and Iberia, both actuated by an unconquer- 
able spirit of enterprise, have met with so remark- 
able a difference in their destiny. 

But great as were the solid advantages which 
came to the world from the knowledge of those 
immense lands on the other side of the globe, the 
more immediate and the more remarkable cliange 
was due to Vasco de Gama’s discovery of a sva- 
route to the eastern centres of civilisation. ‘There 
is no feature in modern life that contrasts more 
strikingly with the state of things in the Middle 
Ages, than the difference of relative importance in 
most European and some Asiatic countries; the 
maritime being generally elevated, while the in- 
Jand have sunk. 

Before men took to sea voyages, the flourishing 
countries or cities of the earth were situated where 
the merchant or the traveller usually passed. On 


the road from west to east, over the entire track of 


civilised life, lay all the places known as great, 
or powerful, or opulent. ‘The free towns of Ger- 
many, the vigorous states of Italy, the Levant, and 
the seats of the Caliphs on the ‘Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, are almost on one line, stretching from 
the German to the Indian oceans. But no sooner 
did the mariner’s compass give facility to any ex- 
tent of maritime journeving, and Columbus and De 


Gama open their ship-roads to the farthest parts of 


the globe, than these famed localities languished 
and died, giving place to countries on the new 
pathway of the decp. What now are Nuremberg, 
and Venice, and Constantinople, and Bagdad, to 
London or New York, or even Liverpool and 
Bristol? These were founded upon the nautical 
highway of nations, as those were upon the more 
tedions road of hill and dale. The compass 
pointed to the north, not for the ship's crew alone. 
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last great blow was struck by the Turk gaining 
Constantinople and the command of the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean—thoughtful men might 
have deemed that Europe’s destiny was accom- 
plished, since so gigantic an enemy held the gates 
which led tothe other half of the human family. 
And if that portion of the earth now occupied by 
the Turks had retained the marked superiority it 
once enjoyed, can we venture to say what might 
have been the success of Islamism? Dut, from the 
moment that the Queen of the East, Constantinople, 
passed into the hands of its present possessors. it 
lost the value it had had while Christians held it. 
Nor can we help admiring that providential ar- 
rangement of events which not only brought good 
ont of evil, by building up both modern learning 
and modern enterprise upon the fall of that great 
city, but which also prevented the evil from 
spreading farther, by depriving the empire of the 
'East of its worth as soon as it passed into the 
i hands of the enemies of Christ, and the assertors of 
| persuasion by the sword. 
| But one point remains to be noticed with regard 
‘to the Reformation era, and that so prominent 
'that it may be a matter of wonder why we have 
not noticed it before. But the religious reformation 
f that period, although in our eyes by far the most 
important of all the great events which were then 
enacted, was rather an effect of many causes com- 
bined thana spontaneous movement. And as it is 
our wish to point out the causes of the great changes 
which shook that critical age, in order that we 
may gather wisdom by comparing with them the 
changes going on in our own equally shifting 
'generation, we do not desire to enter upon a con- 
‘sideration of this Reformation otherwise than as 
connected with the other advancements of the 
| period. 
| We, indeed, who believe that Christianity is the 
chief of all acqnirements, and the Bible the most 
precious of all God’s gifts, are ready to acquiesce 
|in the natural order of events, that when mens 
| understandings were opened, and materials were 
provided for their exercise, human beings should 
be taught new lessons concerning their creed, their 








{t made men turn their eyes from the republics of | worship, their religious history, and their future 


Italy, and the dominions of the Ottoman, to the 
small island which forms the outport of the Euro- 
pean confederation, and which has been permitted 
to spread her language, her laws, and her faith, 
over an extent of surface which the sun never 
leaves. 

It is wonderful that this change of locomotion 
should have been contemporary with the victories 
of the Turks over those portions of Christendom 
chiefly affected by these considerations; although, 
as we have said, it is more than probable that this 
change was partly an effect of those victories. 
When every year witnessed some additional pro- 
vinces torn from the Cross, to give lustre to the 
Crescent ; and when all the regions lying midway 
between the ends of the civilised world owned the 
sway of that impetuous power which had swept 
over Asia and Africa, and part of Europe, without 
check, and which now threatened destruction to 
the very existence of Christianity ; and when the 





life; and should be roused to shake off the false 
| superstructure which an age of dark barbarism had 
grafted upon Christianity, almost with the same 
effort as that by which they escaped from the want 
of literature, or the ignorance of geography. We 
have before intimated, what, indeed, must be pal- 
pable, that the surprising increase of learning at 
this time was one of the most fruitful causes of the 
Reformation ; that the sack of Constantinople dif- 
fused a love of letters through Western Europe; 
and that the Greek exiles brought along with them 
a knowledge of the language in which the Scrip- 
tures are written. So that this apparently terrible 
shock given to the Cross, was, in reality, a lever 
to raise Christianity from its middle-age condition 
to its present state of philosophic enlightenment. 
It is more difficult to prove that this same anni- 
hilation of Christian empire in the East aided the 
Reformation, through the means of the geogra- 
phical discoveries into which it certainly fore 











the western nations of Exrope. 
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line of proof is not so readily traced as that through | | 
‘longer by recluse scholars only, or by a few men 


the advance of literature, yet it may also be seen, 
with a little trouble. For, when we remember 
that this spirit of progress was universally felt— 


. — | 
that is, notonly by the retiring, truth-loving man 


but by the unquiet, ferocious man of 


of study, 
we may be thankfw for the 


warlike adventure, 


strong inducement then held out to men of such a) 


stamp, to use their energies rather ip search of 
distant adventures, than in the persecution of opi- 
nions that were distasteful to the dominant eccle- 
siastical power. 

We know that this hierarchy could hurl the 
whole military strength of Christendom against 
the Saracens. We 
chivalry of Europe to a more disgraceful crusade 
against the unfortunate Albigenses ; 


know that it could invoke the | 
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But although this | now an immense stride is making towards greater 


knowledee and higher mental cultivation, no 
of leisure, but by multitudes—perhaps, by the 
whole of humani tv. We may not like this modern 
tendency, but it is quite bey ond oar control. It 


must goon; and those w ho seek to arrest it are 


| acting the part of those who would check the tor- 


rent of an impetuous stream; they will turn it 
from its éafe channel to overwhelm the adjacent 
lands. 

That some social change will ensue is, perhaps, 


an ascertained fact ; but we have no power to stand 


in the way of that change. We may only endea- 
vour to make it gradual and harmless, instead of 
being violent and revolutionary. In this respect, 
we resemble most closely the men of the Reforma- 


that it could | tion era, whose erandchildren witnessed the wars 


5 


command the martial chiefs of the sixteenth cen-| and the political activity, as well as the less noticed 


tury to violate their caths, and murder the re- 


formers who incurred the censure of the Council of | teenth century ; 


social shiftings which distinguished the seven- 


and the history of those times has 


Florence. We read that, in another age, the trueu- | been written in vain, if it do not teach us to avoid 
lent ferocity of an Alva, or the devilish cunning of | 


a Catherine de Medici, could aid that ss 
siastical power in crushing the hereties, 
numbers were becoming so troublesome. We 
not, therefore, doubt that much of this pers 


whose 
cane 


spirit was drained off into the adventures of Pi- | 


ecuting | 


the errors which led to those terrible seenes—which 


ume eccle-| errors and which crimes lie at the door of the de- 


-Inded men who would not direct the irresistible 


zarro, or of Cortes, or the Albuquerques, in the) t 


far off regions of the world; and thus anti-papal 
opinions, unchecked by actual extermination, grew 
and spread, until they were too powerful and too 
deeply-rooted to be easily torn up. 

This religious change was doubtless aceompa- 
nied by many faults, many excesses. We may 
admit that the actuating motives of some of its 
chief promoters were reprehensible . But, whether 
or not we agree with the religious Reformation, we 
minst perceive that the curions prying into the 
foundations of the popular creed was but one phase 
of the same inquiring spirit which reformed litera- 
ture, and discovered the farthest limits of the 
earth, and which obliged itself to invent the 
printing-press and the mariner’s compass for the 
furtherance of those inquiries; and we may be 
quite certain that the choice then put before man- 
sind was simply this alternative : “Shall we re- 
main in the stagnation of the last thousand years, 
or shall we join in the stream of progress ? 
those who believe the first part of the alternative | 
to have been impossible, must also believe that the | 
onward march of scriptural investigation could not | 
be stayed ; 
was to avoid only the evils necessarily accompany- 
ing change of every kind, and to adopt such por- 
tions of the change as were intended for the benefit 
of the human race. 

We stand, as we have said, in an age which 
resembles, in many respects, the age of the Refor- 

mation. Our generation is marked, as that era 
was, by the most marvellous discoveries, both intel- 
lectual and material; and as we have seen the 
scholars of the fifteenth century urged on by an 
uncontrollable love of learning, which, in its de- 
scent to our own times, has only gradually in- 
creased the number of students, so we know that 


flood of intellectual knowledge. 


In maritime discovery, we cannot rival the men 
of that age, because they left us scarcely anything 
to discover. But, not here to speak of the re- 


searches made no longer by the nav igator over the 


earth’s surface, but by the ‘reologist into its inte- 


rior, or by the astronomer up to the stars of heaven, 





| 





or by the chemist into the material substances 
of which the world is formed—we have seen the 


successful effort made (when there was no more 
land to discover) to move along with a velocity to 
which there appears to be no limit. The human 
mind, being now ina similar state of activity as it 
was four hundred years ago, will find objects to 
work upon; and the same class of intellects which 
then brought to light the mariner’s compass to 
guide them over the perilous ocean to the bounda- 
ries of the earth, have now been oceupied in de- 
veloping the powers of steam that may carry them 
more safely and more expeditiously over both sea 
and land. 

Irom the first use of the compass down to our 


_own day, sea-travelling has held undisputed pre- 
And| eminence over land- travelling ; and, as yet, the 


same nations and places retain the high rank they 
had attained ere the Reformation era closed. But 
we have seen, almost yesterday, a change in the 


and that the business of a wise man | means of transit, as great as the navigators of the 


fifteenth century saw when they taught men to 
prefer the sea to the land. The steam-engine and the 
railway are bringing us back to the same road as 
the contemporaries of Columbus abandoned when 
they knew of ships and the mariner’s com 

We shall move more rapidly than did Marco olo 
and Sir John Mandeville; but we shall visit the 
same places, and rest at the same stations as they 
did; and no one may say what causes shall pre- 
vent, not only Venice and the Adriatic, Constan- 
tinople and the Bosphorus, but Balsora and the 
Persian Gulf, from again rising to the same im- 


portance they once enjoyed, now the modern inven- 
2u 2 
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tion of a sea-voyage is yielding to the yet more 
modern i improv ement of the ancient land-travelling. 

And thus, if it be true that the tendency of the 
present age is to restore to those regions the value 
which once was theirs, and this at a time when the 
Ottoman empire is existing upon sufferance alone, 
may it be that this Mohammedan scourge shall 
cease to injure when it shall have ceased from 
chastening? And may there be some reality in 
the long-cherished visions of the ancient race of 
wandering merchants now scattered over the world, 
that the most favoured portion of this Ottoman 
empire, the land which commands the Mediter- 
ranean towards Europe, and looks down the noble 
streams of the Euphrates and Tigris into Asia, is 
destined for them? Is it likely that the same race, 
now grasping the most pow erful influences by their 
money in a money-seeking generation, may retain 
that influence when they shall become a thoroughly 





Christianised people, no longer worshipping mam- 
mon, and shall be seated in the chief part of the 
earth, disseminating blessings to the nations | 
around? | 
We have said that the changes of the Reforma- 
tion era raised our own island to the summit of | 
prosperity, because she was placed so as to be able | 
to lead the wondrous enterprise of the age. And | 
if we are returning to the state of things which | 
had previously existed, shall our land be thrust 
down from its eminent position, and become again | 
what she was in the middle ages? ‘This is a ek 
rible question, which no man can 
answer. Dut a few considerations on the very dif- | 
ferent destinies that have come upon England and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
venture | 





REFORMATION ERA. 


sonable use of the printing-press no less than the 
skilful application cf the compass—should receive 
blessing; while our southern rivals should find 
that when God offered both gifts, and the greater 

was spurned, the other should, of necessity, blight 
and degrade. 

If we bear in mind our position as leaders of 
the new enterpris3 that shall again cause the 
nations of the world to change places, as the Spa. 
niards and Portuguese were in the analogous 
changes of the Reformation era; and remember 
that they would appear to have “fallen from their 
liigh estate,” because they shrank from intellectual 
activity, and were content with a mere 
graphical liberty of search, and only a commercial 
or a military influence, we may, perhaps, under 
the light of their example, be fearful of giving an 
undue prominence to the material w ealth of our 
country, and may rejoice not only that Britain goes 
foremost with her ships and her engines, her mines 
and her factories, but that freedom of all kinds, 
religious as well as political, finds here a proper 
home—that we have no dark Inquisition fastening 
fetters on human opinion, or that any authority 
would venture to stop the march of mental pro- 
gress, by saying, Thus far shalt thou think and no 
farther. 

Not that we would affirm, for one momeut, the 
permission of unbounded license in the real of 
intellect, any more than in other fields of action. 
For God puts limits upon us. Our own ignorance 
and imperfectly developed faculties should make 
us pause in attributing too great an importance to 
pe fancied discoveries, or presumed pre-eminence, 


Te. 
sev 


upon Spain (the countries most affected by the But such moderation is a totally different thing 
shiftings of the fifteenth century) may teach us not | from the attempt made by any man, or any set of 
only lessons for the future, but reasons for not | men, to take the Creator's place, and define what 


desponding. 
England and Spain both became great maritime 


kingdoms, and both were sea-girt, and on the 
waters of the Atlantic. The ag however, 
had the start of us, and the prestige belonging to 
such an advantage. But from that day to this they 
seem to have be ‘en gradually sinking into unim- 
portant states. The wealth they obtained destroyed 
those who grasped it; and the historian, while 
gazing on the peculiarly favourable position of 
Spain and Portugal for becoming first-rate powers, 
commanding the most important sea and the most 
frequented ocean, is forced to acknowledge that 
their American dependencies, their, at one time, 
almost world-wide dominions, proved the greatest 
curse to the countries then regarded as the finest 
in Christendom. Whereas England, which in the 
Reformation era was content to pick up those ter- 
ritories which the others had refused, has been 
gradually advancing, both in riches and influence, 
until she has risen to her present position. 

When we connect this remarkable fact with the 
consequences of the other great phenomenon of the 
Reformation era, viz, the progress of intellectual 
and religious freedom ; can we doubt that the one 
people, following both directions of the human 
mind, the inquiring and the adventurous—the 


labours of the se holar and the theologian equally 


| may, or may not, be learned. 





with those of the colonist and the sailor, the rea- 


’ Which proscription 
of opinions is wicked and ever futile, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that advancement of all kinds must be 
impeded and obscured by errors and crimes. 

The changes that will oecur in the coming gene- 

ration are not of a nature to alarm those w ho read 
history rightly. We worship a Being to whom 
we attribute supervision of human affairs; and we 
can, therefore, trust that He who rides on the 
storm, and brings out of it the most marked bene- 
fits for the material world, is also guiding the out- 
burst of opinicn, and will overrule it to the sen- 
sible improvement of mankind. There are no 
changes now threatened that did not loom upon 
the world, in a more hideous form, four hundred 
years ago; and we, if we are wise, shall see that 
these changes did not eventually damage those 

countries which joined in the stream of intellectual 
progress; but that the nations which then most 
successfully resisted freedom of thought, although 
at that time the most prosperous of any, are now 
the least so. 

Herein lie the warning and the consolation for 
us. Tor if Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, at one 
time the leaders of all knowledge, or of all enter- 
prise, lost their position through the insane acts of 
those who would regulate human thought and 
human faith, as though they were blocks of marble 
and masses of iron, so let us be quite confident 
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that those countries, now performing the part of 
drill-masters over mental growth, from fear of the 
eccentric form which that growth occasionally 
seems to take, are on the direct road to abasement 
and destitution, not only political and religious, but 
social and commercial likewise. 

Again we say that these retlections are of as 
creat weight now, when we are approaching some 
kind of revolution, and when the alteration “of the 
mode and the line of traffick will affect the relative 
value of most countries of the world, as they might 
have been in the age of the Reformation, when 
similar changes were commencing, which have 
stamped their character upon all the institutio: 
modern life. 

Can any man look upon the map of Europe and 
consider the positions of Great Britain and the 
Iberian peninsula—ean he recollect that when 
the thunder of the Turk at the gates of Constanti- 
uople, in 1453, opened the Reformation era, these 
two regions had the ocean pathway given to them, 
without also calling to mind that, great as were 
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the advantages enjoyed by Spain, in internal 
wealth, in position, and in priority of movement, 
this era closed with England formally separating 
from Rome, and assuming the first place among 
those who proclaimed liberty of conscience ; while 
her rival is chiefly known in the sixteenth century 
as instigating the fires of persecution, and as 
giving license to the Duke of Alva to open his 
court of blood in the Netherlands, and attempt the 
sub Jugation of a free and enlightened people by 
penalties and massacres, by turning the land into 

1 vast camp, and decreeing that every one should 
think as the tyrant thought? 

rom that time, from the time when England 
and Spain, the two countries of enterprise, took 
different courses with intellect and religion, it be- 
came evident that one must fall before the other. 
The overthrow of the Armada, in 1588, gave the 
pre-eminence to our island, which she has ever 
since retained. And this event may be taken as 
the end of the Reformation era, as the capture of 
Constantinople was its beginning. 


APOTITECARY. 


(Continued from page 416.) 


As hour after dawn, 
huns in the chamber window, trilling, quavering, 
rattling out his earliest fantasia, roused the bride- 
groom from sleep. About an hour after dawn, 
rattling, quavering, trilling A¢s morning song, the 
little bird (brother to the above) whose cage hung in 
Jessy’s chamber window, roused her also from sleep. 
Ii, “o rhing toilette, and bright as any Diana from 
the bath, Jessy soon put her bloomy face In compari- 
on with her flowers, as, admiring here, plucking 
‘l gh id leaf there, she busied herself with her Lbow- 
pots. Presently she went with a serious air to a 
battered old trunk in a corner, and carefully took 
thence a small ivory box. It coutained various 
minute packages of flower-seeds : and the serious 
eXpression of her face deepened Into a sadness that 
seemed at home there as she came to one earetully- 
ealed paper at the bottom of the box. Jessy 
opened it, and half-a-dozen balsam-seeds fell into 
tshghtly trembling hand: small, dusty, withered- 
looking secds—sma ller, more dusty and withered- 
looking than balsam-seeds usu ally are, and more 
precious. 
Three summers agone, the plant from which 
they were derived was the best and most  promis- 
Ing in Jessy’s little conservatory. Everybody ad- 
wired it—Godwin with an ‘enthusiasm which 
wight have becn mistaken for playful sarcasm in 
auy but a doubting lover. This, too, was when the 
plant was still in its youth, and its bes atic s mainly 
prospec tive; but Joh in Godwin one day br ueht 
its nistress a small phial containing a bright vola- 
lle fluid, pre pared at the expense of a ni; ght's rest 


the little bird whose cage | 


stand at a flower-show, which he said 
to grow like a banyan and 
blow like a whole forest of acacias. The bottle 
was labelled in regular order—* Mies Burton's pa- 
tient: two drops to be taken night and morning in 
a gill of rain-water.” 

The effect of its application to the roots of the 
flower proved almost marvellous, Large and high 
the balsam grew, with heavy branches round about 
it; and never were blossoms so huge, or so many, 
or so novel in colour, on balsam before. ‘True, 
they fell off as soon as they were fully blown, but 
then they were reproduced elsewhere as constantly ; 
and Jessy’s grief was great when, one morning, 
she found her pet altogether broken down and 
faded—suddenly, as with blight, beyond hope 
of resuscitation. Sceds, however, had been pre- 
served, and the following spring were committed 
to carth, hopefully ; but they woke to a by no 
means joyful resurrection. Wiry and puny, these 
poor step-children of Nature languished through 
the summer in sunniest corners, putting forth nu- 
merous pale little blossoms, and looking as miser- 
ably gay as a faded beauty in a faded *ball- dress, 
The next generation was still more deplorable ; 
but ere the latest lingerer had abandoned all effort 
to appear cheerful in cheerful companionship, 
et pe and Love had closed their outer doors 
agains t Jessy Burton, and she turned at once to that 
miscrable lingerer, which seemed to have lingered 
on purpose to offer her the consolation of fellow- 
ship in affliction. 

In the best hearts, the simplest and the strongest, 


an entire 
would cause her flower 


and as much money as would have bought almost a vein of romantic superstition will always be 
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found—a hidden spring surrounded by wholesome | 
verdure: where it is not, there is sickness. And 
though it was very sentimental and very absurd, it 
really did Jessy good to compare her fortunes and 
the fortunes of her nursling, with feelings that 
went beyond mere wonder at a coincidence. ‘The 
hope and joy that erst-time put forth blossom all 
day long, she woke one morning to find altogether 
broken down and faded—suddenly, as with blight, 
beyond hope of resuscitation. She remembered 
what unwise abandonment to excess of a new hap- 
piness had rendered this blight so sudden and com- 
plete, and was self-reproved; but looking on her 
invalided balsam, she saw that it still grew in a 
humble, hopeful kind of way—still persevered in 
blooming with as little dreariness as possible, and. 
always, to appearance, with a cheerful prospect of 
doing better next time; and she took the lesson to 
heart along with the reproof. Pondering much | 
both lesson and reproof, Jessy gradually came to 
hold faith in more than was simply coincidental in 
so direct a coincidence. It preached to her, by | 
application, most excellent doctrine; and she at 
last believed it one of those small things which 
(now that revelation, and miracle, and prophecy are 
no more) are disposed by a very extraordinary 
Chance to work good in those who, having eyes, | 
shut them not, and, having ears, hear. Further- 
more, the simple girl grown wise through grief 
vagnely assumed a connexion in the future between | 
her floral oracles and herself. Again she sows them 
on this bridal morning. Perhaps they will re-. 
cover lost strength and beauty, and bloom as in 

t time; and then —— who knows? Or per- 
haps they will die right out, be sickly and sorrow- 
ful no more, and give place to healthier if less 
cherished ones. Well, either way—whether the 








} 
. 
| 


_spectable. 





foolish pride of that dear bad boy allow him to 
seek forgiveness of the caprice she knows he bit- | 
terly repents, or whether the anxious unquiet that 
still besets her go finally to rest—will be happiness. | 
How unconscious was Jessy, at the moment she | 
closed the mould over her treasures, that that dear 
bad boy of hers was closing over his breast a waist- 
coat which, innocent as it looked, would as ef- 
fectually keep her curls from ever tumbling them- 
selves there as bars of triple steel! Jfow uncon- 
scious of more than the existence of the handsome 
and really graceful woman who, an hour or two 
later, was arraying herself in garlands and much 
muslin, a more unemotional sacrifice than the most 
Roman beeve that ever went lowing to the altar! 
Bride Sybilla’s countenance was beautiful and 
commanding beyond that of most women; her | 
figure graceful and dignified as that of most queens. | 
Vall, pale, yet with a paleness as bright and 
healthy as the paleness of May-blossom—her head 
set slightly but bolly forward from her throat— 
with brilliant teeth, dark brows of gracefullest 
curve, and dark eyes that could express everything, 
but languishing and passion better than all—she 
would have been an indisputable belle of the sea- 
son, some time or other, had she made her original 
and valgar debut within the circle of courtly exe 
istence. In very fact, she was so obviously fitted 
by nature for vegetation in the conservatory of 








Fashion; she had so clegant a mind; her shawls 
draped her so elegantly; she looked so much at 
home in a carriage—especially an open one, as 
everybody remarked on occasions of pic-nic ex- 
cursion ; she would have adorned an opera-box so 
thoroughly, and blazed with such magnilicence in 
family jewels—that at length it became plain even 
to herself that she had been born into a false po- 
sition. Not that she ever expressed such a con- 
sciousness or allowed herself to brood over it; 
her personal superiority was justifiably regarded 
as a natural fact, and the fact was worn like an 
old robe. 

But though, by some mistake, Sybilla wasted 
her radiance in the wrong firmament, it is only 
fair to say that she was at any rate highly re- 
Her father, Mr. Charles Frederick 
Lee, or, as old letters thrown carelessly on mantel- 


pieces, or stuck indifferently in card-racks and 


the frame of the chimney-glass suggestel, Charles 
Frederick Lee, Esq., was, indeed, an eminent ex- 
ample of respectability. A Government employe 
—clerk at the Custom-house, that is to say—his 
position was very respectable to start with; and 
this quality permeated all his relations in life, 
hovered benignantly about his hearthrug, and 
saturated even his umbrella. ‘This he carried with 
an air sufficient of itself to stamp his respect- 
ability ; and it is highly probable that the appears 
ance alone of Mr. Lee, as, quitting his residence 
in Grandison-place punctually to a minute, he 
walked into the City on fine mornings with his 
umbrella at a peculiar angle under his arm, had a 
greater effect on the public than all the “ Hints on 
Etiquette” that were ever published, price six- 
pence. 

At his residence, Grandison-place, the principle 
so well exemplified in the person of Mr. Lee was 
adequately supported in the knocker (brass), in 
the carpetings and hangings, by a classic lamp in 
the passage, and two very respectable-looking 
canaries, of a subdued colour, that hung in bur- 


-nished cages (done about, of course, with yellow 


gauze) in the parlour windows, by life-size 
portraits of the family, an amplitude of ligut- 
coloured upholstery, and marmalade for breakfast. 
Much wholesome goodness, however, was diffused 
throughout the household—cool, serene content, 
subduing all things equably beneath its shadow— 
gentleness, affection, peace, and decorous plenty. 
But thus surrounded, and with such a father, Sy- 
billa wascertainly its leading memberand brightest 
ornament. ‘The school-teaching obtained for her 
by paternity with two hundred and fiity pounds 
ayear of income, and a position to support, did 
not, of course, comprive all the elements of a polite 
education; but what was taught at the Clarendon 
House Academy for Young Ladies Sybilla made 
the most of. She danced well, played the piano- 
forte with considerable brilliancy, wrote with or- 
thodox angularity, and spelt comparatively few 
words with two @(s that should. he spelled with 
one; she painted fruit and flowers charmingly, 
as a rather bulky portfolio of such subjects as 
“ak pcs, Roses, and P rach,” “A Peach, lioses, and 
bunch of Grapes,” “ Rose, Peach, ete.,” evidenced ; 
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and as for French, not one of her compeers could | pretence of cleaning them. The uncertain tempera- 


pronounce her ws with so unpuckered a lip, or 
mould her //’s with such Italian sweetness ; and she 
really could do more than inquire how you did, 
Monsieur, and whether you had the bread or the 
butter. 


Such, co far as circumstances could model her, | 


such and no more, to the common eye, Was God- 
vin's second love. But Sybilla was one of those 
who are to a great degree independent of cir- 
cumstances; and divested of her worldly advan- 
tagyes— with any old lion of a knocker, a passage in 
primeval night, and a valyar linnet capable ouly 
of drawing water in a thimble from airy depths, 





ment of Sybilla, however, excepted her not alone 
from the general fuss. Mr. Lee and Mrs. Finch each 
evinced coolness, of different degrees and from 
different causes. Mr. Lee was a person of correct 
ideas, but, as he would sometimes deprecatingly 
confess, he was human, and had his moments of 
weakness like other mortals. Armies of these mo- 
ments, in. battalions of sixty, had assailed him since 
he woke this morning. Descending upon him 


with barbarian irregularity, they unfurled all sorts 


of prophetical banners, descriptive generally of 
domestic incident—of a house fragrant with caudle 


and warm linen, haunted by bland mediciners and 


she would alwavs have exhibited a certain air of | mysterious women with accusing in their eyes, 
— e p 


superiority. 


while a nervous husband and nervous father, keep- 


Bride Sybilla was naturally impassioned and | ing grim silence in the parlour, trembled together 


iinpressible to an eminent degree. In all the fine 
oval of her face, not one feature but was skilled in 
the interpretation of these qualities, and bore 
their badge unmasked, always accompanied, how- 
ever, by pride. But generally, the more powerful 
such attributes are, the more also are they vacillat- 
ing and uncertain, being frequently aroused by 
trifles, and dormant on occasions of comparative ex- 


citement. It was so with Sybilla: and thus is 


on the borders of a new relationship; which ever 


and anon, climaxed by a distant bleating, heard on 


explained the fact that, through all the etceteras of | 


the courtship which terminated to-day, she had 
abruptly migrated between indifference on the one 
hand and ardent affection on the other; and thus 
the Dead Sea of common-place which now ene 
compassed even the toilette-table of the bride 
might have been accounted for. Elsewhere, all 
was cheerfulness, bustle, sentiment and perspi- 
ration. Somebody was always knocking and 
ringing, in obedience to the request inscribed on 





the opening of a door, put him to total confusion. 
Recollecting, however, that a well-bred man dis- 
plays no emotion, he gradually overcame the weak- 
ness that had absolutely led him in one fit of aber- 
ration to fill his cup from the milk-jug and flavour 
with a drop or two of coffee, and perused his 
newspaper with an indifferent lounge, or chatted 
easily with one or two gentleman arrivals while 
the important preparations were going on. This, 
however, was but indifference; Mrs. Finch’s feel- 
ing was one of undisguised sorrow. She was the 
charwoman, had come to help, and seemed to 
think it her duty to express in her countenance 
what her experience of marital existence had been ; 
aud as it was pretty generally known that the late 
Mr. Finch used to get drunk at frequent intervals 


and chastise his wife with a light poker, it was only 


the door, and somebody was always responding to | hecessary to shake her head and sigh now and then 


the appeal; doors banged here and there saucily, 


‘to express all the meaning she intended. 


Mrs. 


or mysteriously and inexorably as the doors of | Finch, however, was a person to whom trouble 


Downing-street ; pleasant voices called from room 
to room the prettiest names, whose owners—all 


bridesmaids, of course, the whole half-dozen of 


them—distracted the breakfast-table by the inco- 
herently earnest manner in which they came flue- 
tuating about it, sipping and flitting at the same 
moment, like busy bees inclined to jollity or butter- 
flies on business; so that never was breakfast 
broken into such little bits. Delicate silk gowns, 


the superabundance tucked through the pocket | 
© 


holes, rustled gaily through the house like all the 
leaves of Vallombroza ; brilliant eyes, and glow- 
ing faces, and perfect bouquets of bonnets 
ascended the stairs like rising suns, and made high 
hoon wherever they appeared. ‘The whisper of 
consultation on matters culinary and millinery, the 
hoise of females in conclave, buzzed from halt-open 
doors, little rivulets of laughter trilled over the 
banisters and down the passayes, while every- 
Where and in the midst of all mamma bustled, red 
aud important. In short, animation and subdued 


delisht filled every corner of the house, not ex | 


cepung even that darkest and dirtiest one where 
Godwin's hoy (who, with a few other select arti- 
cles, had been borrowed, buttons and ail, for the 


eccasion) was arduously engaged in taking off the 


/went for nothing. 
_Jolinny did not fall down an area or omitted to be 








was so natural and the rule that her experience 
If in the course of any week 


sent to the station-house for breaking a window, 
Lilly was pretty sure to take the measles or some- 
thing of that sort, Sarah Jane lose herself for a 
day or two to be restored in tears by the police, 
or the chimney catch fire. If it rained, Mrs. 
Vinch’s clogs were broken; if it didn’t, Gracious 
knew how soon it would, and her shoes leaked ; 
but however circumstances smiled upon her gene- 
rally, she had at least a few weeks’ rent to make 


‘up, with the “ broker's man” looming in the dis- 
tance, 


Poor Mrs. Finch! A thousand such as she 


grow lean-visaged by multiplicity of such very 


| 


; 


ludicrous and very real troubles, and their expe- 
rience, also, gves for nothing. 

If any one, in disregard of the inscription before 
noticed, forgot that morning to knock while he 
rang or neglected to ring while he knocked, the 
omission was auiply compensated by the driver of 
the vehicle which conveyed Godwin and his “ best 
friend” to Grandison-place. Hired drivers usually 
appear to possess a vivid appreciation of the im- 
portance of their “ fares” until dismissed by them ; 
and the Jelin in question thundered at the door, 


edges of some two or three dozen knives, under! pealed at the bell, and otherwise conducted him- 
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self on Mrs. Lee's white door-step with as much | panionship of the dearest fellow in the world—very 
impudence as if he had been coachman to a Title. | pretty skipping down the path and into the carriages 
Horace (the foot-page) opened to his master with | on the part of all the young ladies except Sybilla, 
an approving smile, and with the information—j| who walked by her father’s side as if each flag- 
which gained by a certain jerking of his chin what | stone were a feather-bed—four men pulling at the 
emphazis it lost in being deferentially whispered— | brims of four bad hats, at the doors of four “ flies” 
that there was such a swag of tarts and that down|—and then, as one of the dearest fellows in the 
stairs—curran and rarsbry, and—oh! Aftluence | world found breath to remark to one of the hap- 
of fecling and the appearance of Mr. Lee from the} piest girls in the world, they were off. 

parlour to greet his future son prevented further} The prospect of matrimony, viewed at the dis- 
expatiation ; and so, throwing up his eyes with) tance of a day or two, is sufficiently distressing ; 
consummate meaning, Horace precipitated himself | but to stand on the utmost verge of the gulf, to 
across the banisters and slid into his Jen below. | oscillate within its jaws in a vestry-room, while an 
A second vehicle followed close upon the first, | easy, calculating clerk looms before you, the last 
another and another. They remainedashort time | landmark on the boundaries of the world, is ter- 
in rank before the Knocker, making very thread- | rible indeed. In Daute’s “ Divina Comedia’ men 
bare endeavours to look as much like private car- | stand transfixed by the eyes of serpents—serpents 





riages as possible, despite the derogatory appear- | lie along the ground transfixed by the eyes of men: 
ance of the coachmen’s hats, which Mr. Lee pro- , gradually the bodies of the snakes sprout limbs— 
tested were the flabbiest he had ever seen, even they grow erect, and harden into men; gradually 
upon such heads; and then a preparatory silence | the features of the men fall away, their limbs 
which reigned in all the chambers of the house, as | shrink into them, and, with a writhe, they are be- 
if everybody had been taking breath, was broken by | come snakes—still with set eyes, set ready to 
a universal rustling on the stairs; and the whole} renew at once the transformation, according to 
galaxy of beauty and millinery descended into the; their doom. If this, as it appears to be, is the 
parlour headed by mamma, who certainly enjoyed most terrible thing either in fact or imagination, 
most of the millinery, whoever claimed pre-emi- | itis so only because of its eternal repetition ; other- 
nence in the other attribute. It must, however, | Wise, it would have to make room beside it for the 
have been evident to the meanest capacity—it was | equal horror of waiting in a vestry-rooin for the 
evident enough to that of Horace, who, prompted) parson of your nuptials. But, practically, time is 
by desire to see how the governor looked among | a fiction to all but clockmakers, and one may taste 
all them gals, brought up the knives at this mo-| eternity in ten minutes under favouring circum- 
ment, zealously offering to place them in Mrs.| stances: in such a case, at least, this comparison of 
Lee's own hands—that if everybody had been | horrors holds good to those who have to endure the | 
taking breath in the silence, nobody was much latter, as Godwin and a young man similarly 
benefited by the effort; unless, indeed, as appear- | fated-—-who, seated at opposite extremes of the 
ances seemed more pointedly to indicate, bride | room, eudeavonred to rival each other in non- 
and bridegroom, father and mother, man, woman | chalance—could have attested. Eternity in their 
and maid, were endeavouring to get in a reserve-| particular case expired only at the quarter chime, 
supply for impending emergencies. | when the priest entered apologetically. Prayers 
Bride Sybilla’s immobility thawed rapidly away | were read—responses meck aud mild were given 
as she descended from the business of dressing. | in doubt that they might prove groans, or worse, 
Regal and pale no longer, she frankly advanced | on obtaining utterance, and in a few minutes they 
towards Godwin directly she entered the room,| were married. Sie transit gloria mundi! 
and showed by the trembling hand she placed in With faces so flushed with happiness, and shame, 
his, and the tremulous eyes she raised to his, how | and pride, that now and then it really seemed as 
completely her heart was turned from winter to] if little ames of light were flickering over them, 
the sun. John, who at the same hour of the! Sybilla and her husband walked up the matted 
morning, at the same moment when Jessy was! aisle. Books and papers to sign—in an easy ofl- 
engaged with her foolish balsam-sceds and. still | hand style. resulting in illegibility. A congratn- 
more foolish speculations, had to reprove himself | latory parson and a congratulatory clerk in the 
for ecatertaining such thoughts as made his ap-j| vestry, a congratulatory pew-opener at the door, 
proaching happiness appear rather the work of| and two congratulatory neighbours of hers in the 
destiny than love, and still had to reprove, cast | church-porch—all to be rewarded for their con- 
away the last rag of doubt as he took Sybilla’s| gratulation, to say nothing of lawful charges; 
hand, and then found it expedient to turn caress-| which rewards and charges were given with real 
lugly to one of the respectable canaries. A few | cheerfulness. Home! John paused upon the last 
remarks fell stone dead, here and there, from un- | step at the church-gate, twirling in his fingers the 
willing lips, and silence, like a pall, covered them ; | last remaining sixpence of the coin he had placed 
when at length some one referred to a watch, and | at one end of his purse for such bestowal before 
providentially observed that the carriages were | starting (impulse not being trustworthy with him 
waiting, and that a good many boys were assembled | in such cases, but quite the contrary), and looked 
abont them, and swinging on the railings; had they | about for arecipient. A pale-faced little Loy, with 
hot better rem ? Immediate acquiescence, profound | a good deal of injuisitive, apprehensive wonder in 
diplomacy in pairing off on the part of a couple of | his grey eyes, stood leaning by the railings, in @ 
voung ladies, by which each secured the com-| white pinafore ; it would have been difficult, how- 
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over, to realise his existence without a white pina- | through life in single blessedness, seemed anxious 
tyre, A bloodless little fellow, with a subdued | to avert the bliss from some other one) had made 

viet in his face, he seemed for ever under in- | him, on condition of marriage: otherwise, it was 
junction not to wake the baby, and a look of pas- ‘to be applied in dowry of three of the most de- 
sive experience in his eyes, his whole appearance, | serving young women in her native town. This 
from his collar to his boots, which had been inked | latter consideration, also, besides that “ things fre- 
round the lace-holes because they got brown there, | quently took a turn on such events,” had its under- 
imparted indescribable snegestions of bread-and- current influence on Giodwin’s resolution of matri- 
butter and nothing else; with, perhaps, a patient | mony in the unpromising condition of his affairs ; 
coing to bed without that, now and then. Godwin |thongh of course he acknowledged it not, and 
looked painfully at the child as the child looked | scarce thought of it. 
wonderingly at Sybilla, and, diving into his pocket, On turning a corner near Grandison-place, the 
he took a shilling between his fingers, thonght | ears of the bridal party, but more especially those 
amin, and substituted half-a-crown. ‘This he gave | of the bride's papa, were appalled at hearing several 
the boy into one hand, and placed the sixpence in | rounds of cheering, or rather a succession of those 
the other palm for himself. It was perfectly un- | nondescript roars with which the boy-population 
derstood between them that the half-crown was for | is given to express either dissatisfaction or amuse- 

| 
| 





mother, who had inked the boots, and who could | ment. In this case it was an amused roar; and 
not.afford to have the baly woke. Still,and though | nervously thrusting his head out of the carriage- 
upon being bashfully thanked Godwin patted the | window, Mr. Lee perceived with horror that it was 
bread-and-butter cheek as kindly and softly as any | emitted by a knot of youths of from twelve to six- 
woman's hand could have done it, the poor child | teen, and that it seemed to result from observation 
could searcely trust in the reality of his fortune, | of what was going on in the kitchen of his own 
and went slowly sidling up by the churchyard | residence. Fact was, that Horace was performing 
rails, his eyes turned to. the gay party, half in ex- | to a company which, originally consisting only of 
pectation of being called back; and it was not till ithe green-grocer’s boy and the boy of the butcher, 
he had watched them out of sight that he turned had increased in numbers and enthusiasm beyond 
the corner and ran. Congratulatory parson, clerk, | his expectations. Standing on a chair by the win- 
pew-opener and pew-opener’s neighbours—in the | dow, innocent of the near approach of lis master, 
profoundest deeps of all and every their hearts he was passing before the eyes of the delighted 
there existed not a centillionth of the blessing and | assembly all the various items of the wedding- 
cvod-wishes that overflowed in that of mother as | feast ; while, still more tothe popular delight, poor 
se heard how her little son got the half-crown. | Mrs. Finch danced frantically round him, endea- 
it came to her in time of extremest need, and all | vouring, in fits of indignant or beseeching elo- 
day long she pondered the matter with unusual | quence, to arouse the foot-page to a clearer sense of 
thankfulness ; for, like a woman, she believed the | decorum. “These, gen'lemen,” persevered he, ele 
giver had guessed her necessity by intuitive good- 'vating several in a line with his head, ‘‘is the 
As for the sixpence, it was put aside in an | weddin’ taters as that gen'leman in the blue apern 
old china cup—was to be saved to buy a spelling- ‘was just kind enough to bring us—kidney uns- 
hook; but it finally went for bread-and-butter. biles like balls o’ flour. And this here,” drop- 
Now Godwin first grew perfectly happy. This, | ping the roots and catching up a pasty, “is the 
t any rate, was right—no future could overturn | weddin’ goosbry pie, aud a werry stunnin’ pie it 
the propriety of if; and the wheels rattling in| is too;” smelling it, he expressed his further 
orthodox haste, he speedily passed from happiness | opinion in his countenance. Mrs. Finch, far gone 
into hilarity. To Sybilla, however, the rattling of in the depths of despairing resignation, passively 
tle wheels only served to recall a little grievance, | received the tart from the hands of Horace, 
big enough, however, to constitute an important | enabling him to proceed without delay to the ex- 
drawback to her nuptial satisfaction. She thought | hibition of fish, flesh and fowl, in like manner and 
there ought to have been atour. Her respecta- | with similar comments; until, having exhausted 
bility demanded a tour—to Tunbridge Wells and aon all the table appurtenances, the cost of 
back, at least: indeed, it had always been to her | which he appeared to be cognisant of, he concluded 
the most prominent feature of the prospect while | the exposition with the bellows ; which he averred 
Miss Johnson, | the governor and himself were going to kneel to 





hess, 


al 


nafrimony was yet prospective. 


Who Was positively nobody, and a shocking dumpy 
bride besides, she was taken direct to Margate, 
and stayed there a week. Fortunately, however, 
‘yuilla here reealled to mind, as she looked in 
John's face, where new humour and new meaning 
““Intillated every moment, threatening to blaze 
right ont, that Miss Johnson didn’t bring back 
‘rom Margate such a husband as hers. This con- 
‘eration, and another which, to do her justice, 
“he had pretty constantly in view, reconciled her 
lo her fate : the other consideration comprehend- 
‘us a bequest of three or four hundred pounds 


alternately as long as anything remained uncooked. 
It was while an appreciative public were de- 
manding a rehearsal—rather to the alarm of Horace, 
whose original intention had merely been to dis- 
play to the two friends above designated the good 
thines he fondly hoped to have a share of “ pitch- 
ing into”—that the noise of wheels came rolling 
down the road. Dismounting from the chair, 
Horace retreated rapidly into his den, and solemnly 
recommenced polishing a tea-urn, leaving the 
miserable Lee, whose respectability fluttered in 
‘rags about him as he did so, to disperse his friends. 





‘Lich a maiden aunt of Godwin's (who, rejoicing | This, with the help of one of the dearest fellows 
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in the world, who, having a large pair of whiskers, 
liked to exhibit them in situations of peril and, 


command, was accomplished with greater success | 


than might have been expected ; though it was em- 


phatically required of the gentleman in whiskers’ 1 
that he should “ get out of that hat,” meaning the. 


glossy chapeau he had purchased only the night 


before, and notwithstanding that, in reference to 


the other dearest fellow in the world, who was 


very young and had no whiskers at all, a young 
lady was anxiously advised “ not to let that little 
boy eat too much vegetables,” as he didn’t look very 
well as matters already stcod; while the blus shing 
grocer’s boy, holding his forefinger in his mouth, 
leaned fondly on the arm of the butcher as they 

passed down the street, in obvious imitation of the 
bride. 

With such exceptions, the hours glided past, ac- 
companied by much the same incident as attends 
all wedding-days when there is not a “tour.” At 
the feast, everyone sat down inspired with the in- 
tention to expound the latest traditions of the 
usages of fashionable socicty ; aud, in the course 
of the hour, Miss Baker did herself the pleasure 
of reproving Miss Clark, who had crossed her 
Knife and fork upon her plate, by ostentatiously 
oe ‘ing hers at a gentle angle: while a gentleman 
performed a similar kinduess for another, who had 
got his sait in a vulgar and jinproper position 
upon his plate: this reprover also seemed better 
atter the administration of his reproof. Mr. Light- 
owler, brother of Mrs. Lee, and a toyman, with 
Mrs. Lightowler, were, however, lamentable ex- 
ceptions. Exclusively devoted to each other, 
they sat together, mutually fat and hot, and helped 
each other from any portion of the table within 


arm’s length, drinking from one glass, laughing 
from the deserted house seemed to increase with 


one huge laugh whenever they felt inclined, but 
particularly at their own joke “, Which they didn’t 
seein to care about any one else appreciating, and 
all utterly untouched, because utterly unconscious, 
by the vexation of their host and the undisguised 
disgust of the most respectable of the company. 
Partly from this very fact, but principally from 
oe downright simplicity, the good-humour and 


rontal ole lity of the man, Godwin resolutely frae 


ternised with the toyman the moment the speeches 
were all over, An unfathomable Etna of whim, 
of grotesque humour, was always simmering in 
the mind of the bridegroom, breaking out at rare 
Intervals in sudden eruption, and with such grim 

nemence of delivery that people would panse 
iu their laushter, and sean him for a moment with 

vious, halffrightened glances. Elated with the 
‘exeellent Hight dinner-wine,” and a bottle of “a 
hull tratty port,” he made the hours spin round 


the clock with quip and crank and story; while 
Mr. Lightowler sat on the floor at sober intervals 
aud sang comic songs with a whistling refrain, till 
le whistled even Mr. Lee out of his annoyance 
at such an exhibition of vulgarity in his brother- 
in-law, and Mrs. Lightowler into such an adimira- 


tion of her husband that she at last sat down on 
the rug beside him and whistled too. And as the 
moments passed, and evening fell, bright eyes 
grew brighter with the stars, glowing cheeks more 
rosy, warm hearts warmer, and everybody and 
everything happier and better. Bride and bride- 
groom happy and proud. Music, and dancing, 
and sparkling laughter—sentiment, love, flirtation, 
and a general return to boyhood and girlhood. 
More love and a little less flirtation—declaration 
of fond reciprocity between two young men and 
two young maidens (one declaration in the kitchen 
by the mangle, and one under the tank in the 
garden), an admission of perfect disengagement 
(and of a trifle more) onthe part of another young 
maiden. More lights, more music, more dancing, 
more sentiment, more comie songs on the hearth- 
rug, more full-bodied port for the general com- 
pany, and more half-and-half for Mr. Lightowler. 

No mamma anywhere in the house! no Sy- 
billa! And papa looking awkward. Almost 
one o'clock, you see. 

One by one the bouquets of bonnets re-appeared 
im! mediately upon this discovery, looking very 
much as if they—their owners, that is to say— 
knew all about it and enjoyed the ruse. Then 
followed a general leave- taking, a serious affair in 
Lightowler’s case, though elsewhere with merrt- 
ment, and here and there with a kiss. Cabsrolled 
leisurely from the gate—in the last Godwin and 
papa: and the house was again as dark and still 
as those “ earthly tabernacles” were doomed soon 
to be, upon whose front the light of youth, and love, 


and laughter, shone resplendently but now. 


lt is a sober business, riding at midnight ina 
musty-smelling cab ; and the reactionary serious- 
ness that oppressed both gentlemen on turning 


the odour of the straw. Very few words, upon 
very indifferent subjects, passed between them, as 
Jolin went really home for the first time; and as 
on arriving there mamma w as just ready to return, 
Mr. Lee did not alight, but drove back with his 
wife to their bereaved hearth, after a simple “ good 
night” had passed among them. 


In Jessy’s early girlhood, the mother of the 
poor little bread- and- butter boy was a servant in 
her father’s house. Since the death of the woman's 
husband, which was but recent, Jessy had proved 
her best friend—coming with cheerful gossip and 
* some thing for the haby” whenever she had an 
errand into town. Which she had to-day ; and had 
hardly been seated half an hour when she became 
acquainted with the story of the half-crown, what 
the gentleman was ]} ke and who the lady, and 
which way they went. The boy had heard the 
name of the gentl man, as some-one called to him, 
but did not perfectly recollect it: it began with a 
(7, at any rate, and sounded like G dwin. 


{ To he concluded in Our Rea t.) 
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SuHapE of Macadam! manes of Anderson, Ste- | 
phenson and Watt! the tutelary divinities of| 
modern highways and travellers. Oh that the 
friendly guidance of these presiding spirits could | 
be extended to us, as we endeavour to explore | 
those ancient ways, upon whose intricacies their! 
beacon-lights never shone, and whose pavements 
were never smoothed or moulded by their magic 
touch! In a more mythological age, these true. 
sons of the Titans would certainly have inherited 
the honours of deitication. The fabulous achieve- 
ments of the classical gods, it would seem, were | 
but prophecies of the subsequent exploits of illus- 
trious mortals—the allegorical intimations of com- 
ing events. ‘The court of Olympus has been 
eclipsed by the modern breaker of stones, the fa-| 
bricator of rgils, and the sovereign of steam.  [’or 
great Jove never filled the world with such august | 
thunderings; swift-winged Mercury never clave | 








the air with such exceeding flectness; and Her- | 
cules himself never wrought such astounding | 
marvels, as may be daily heard and seen in the | 


fiery careerings of the steam-engine. 

But our concern, now, is not with the present 
epoch of steam-speed, lightning converse, polished 
roads, penny-postage, and universal running to and | 
fro. Our purpose is rather to plunge 11ito that 
antecedent age of mud and muddle, of pedlars = | 
highwaymen, of dismal roads and desolate plac: 
of tedious journeyings and mysterious disappe: ats | 
ances, from which we have only recently emerged. | 
From the pictures of the past ‘which we were : ible | 
tv lay before our readers in a former paper, we! 
can manage to idealise to ourselves the stagnant, | 
stay-at-home state of society during those bygone 
periods of English history. Before ‘our corres- | 
pondents,” pennyea- -liners, and other argus-eyed | 
end long-eared caterers for the press, had been | 
enrolled as members of a new estate, we can well | 
imagine the dreary dearth of fiews that everywhere | i 
prevailed. ‘The pedlar , roaming the country with his 
Wares, was the best travelling newspaper of those 
days. No wonder, therefore, that he was ever ry where 
a doubl y-welcome guest. He was at once the recog- 
nised collector and circulator of intelligence among 
all classes. He bore with him the broadside, 
Which, printed in the metr polis, was eagerly 
perused in the village. He was often e mployed 
*S a sort of amanuensis by the peasantry and 
yeomanry ; and was intrusted with the conve yance 
vf corre “sp ati nee from one portion of the country 
to another, long before the creation of the present 
ovalush le postal system. To the farmer he 

brought intelligence of the crops and country ; to 


the soodwife household necessities ; to the daugh- 
ter the latest London fashion ; to the son he ave 
the only glimpse which he could hope to receive of 
great metropolis; while to the hind he told 
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| Norwich, and York for several months; 


| his flight. 
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tales of terror, which have scarcely vet faded from 
the homes and haunts of the peasantry. 

Such being the scantiness and the searcity of 
uews in these non-travelling centuries, we are pre- 
pared to receive without incredulity the fact, that 
the massacre of the Jews in London, at the coro- 
nation of Richard I[., was not known at Stamford, 
and ee 
04 the abdication of James was not heard of i 

he Orkneys until fully a quarter of a year a 
If this were true of some of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the kingdom, how imise- 
rably slow must have been the process by which 
news permeated the rural population of the land. 
With our present eager appetancy and keen relish 
for fresh intelligence, and the electrical rapidity 
of supply, it is re: ally a matter of astonishment to 
us how our lethargic forefathers managed to get on 
at all. C itastrophe s, plots, conflagrations, and 
revolutions are now served up with much 
piquancy, that we despatch them with our early 
or midday repast, and by the next meal, or the 
next morning at farthest, are hungering for some- 
thing more exciting and wonderful, and are often 
conscious of a feeling of disappointment and 
ennui if nothing extraordinary has transpired. 
The contents of one day's Copy of the Times, which 
devour in an hour, would have been to our 
forefathers like the cruse of oil and barrel of meal 
of the Syrian widow. It would have afforded them 
food for rumination during a whole twelvemonth. 

Now, for the breaking-up of this state of social 
isolation, and the creation of channels of inter- 


SU 


We 


. - ° 
course between distant parts of the kingdom, we 


are mainly indebted, in the first instance, to the 
formation of turnpike roads and the establishment 
of stage-coaches. Inthe ec/dt attendant upon the 
inauguration of the railway and telegraphic systems, 
there is a danger of our overlooking or undervalu- 
ing the mode of locomotion which immediately pre- 
ceded them ; and which, twenty-five years ago, had 
been brought to such a state of perfection, as to 
exhibit as great a triumph over the travelling of 
medigval times as the steam-transit of our day is 
an advance upon the coaching of our youth. The 
improvement of the roads was necessarily the first 
step in the vrenat se ries of ame liorations that 
ushered in what may be styled emphatically the 
travelling era. 

The swampy condition of the great highways 
arose from neglect. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that they were brought under the cogni- 
zance of the le gislature at all. Previously to that 
period they had been subject to no jurisdiction 
or law, unless we exce pt those thoroughfares which 
intersected the lands of the early barons and 
monks, who were accustomed to mulct heavily 
whatever passed over them. In the reign of Mary 
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it was enacted that every parish should maintain 
its own roads. Surveyors were chosen; and, by 
means of enforced labour, the tirst step was taken 
towards the development of that fine system of in- 
tercommunication which has done so mueh towards 
making England so wealthy and powerful. By 
this act the peasaniry were compelled to labour 
gratuitously six days in every year; and where 
this was insuflicient, hired labour was employed 
the expense being met by a parochial rate. 
Nor is this ancieut custom vet altogether extinct. 
This burden upon the t wis Mf poor was, however, 
manifestly impolitic, unjust, and oppressive. “The 
hardship of such a service would be sure to 
lead to unsatisfactory results. It could not be ex- 
pected that the husbandiman would cheerfully 
throw down the remunerative sickle 
unremunerative spade, Accordingly, soon after the 
Restoration, this erievance attracted the attention 
of Parliament, and an improvement was intro- | 
duced. ‘Lhe inconveniences of the 
made themselves felt throughout the country. 
Utilitarian Englishmen began to inquire whether 
roads could not be cut straight as well as crooked— 
whether they could not be carried along level 
ground instead of ascending steep hills—and | 
whether they might not be made 


to wield the | 


pre ac hers of se lition even in those days. 


An: ary 
murmurs rose upon the ears of the House of C. ome 
mons. The abettors of novelties were traduced 
and denounced. Large assemblages of people 
took place from time to time, generally ending in 
riut, and the demolition of the obnoxious toll- 
bars; thus ante-dating, by more than a century, 
the similar Rebeecea riots of Wales. 

The House of Commons, however, was not to 
be intimidated by this insane popular outery. As 
faust as turnpikes were destr ved, they Were recon- 
structed ; troops were, in many districts, called out 
ty repress disturbances, and many of the offenders 
were severely punished. By slow de grees reascn 
triumphed over prejudice. The change having 


'been found to operate beneficially in the dis. 


tricts in which the trial was initiated, it was re- 
solved to apply the new system of tollage to the 


other great avenues leading to the capital. Where- 


systein hi: ud | 


to pass over al 


upon there was of course a new outbreak of the old, 
rebellion. * Let us alone,” vociferated our jog- 
‘trot ancestors; ‘we go on quite fast enough. If 
we are content a things as they are, we cannot 
see why the existing state of things should be dis- 
turbed by any new “revolutionary notions.” = It. is 
a happy thing for us that these quietists were not 
allowed to have it all their own way. It was in 


firm substratum instead of wriggling through con- | vain that the counties in the neighbourhood of 
tinents of mud to the incessant pe ril and disaster | | London petitioned Parliament against the plan, 


of their passengers. At length an act—the first | 
of our numerous turnpike aets—was passed, im- 
posing a sinall toll on travellers and goods pass- 
lies and repassing on the great highway. connecting 
the metropolis with the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The counties to which this act extended were 
liertford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. ‘To col- 
lect this tax barriers were thrown aeross the road, 
consisting of poles or bars, swinging om a pivot, | 
which turned either way as the dues were paid. 


Gates have long becn substituted for these poles , 


in Great Britain; but in Germany the pole is still 
empl ved, SUSpe nded from the ce ntre, one end 
being de ‘pressed to raise the other, ‘eal thus atforda 
free passage. From this circumstance, we need hardly 
y, has been derived the Dane of turn-pihe roads. 
But it must not be supposed that even this 
partial improvement was not vigorously resisted ; if 
ithad not been, it would have been almost the only 
Instance on record of convenience triumphing over 
Cllstuln, or be mc {is elal ch nves ace epted hy the re- 
presentatives of vested interests, without encoun- 
tering a fierce and even protracted struggle. As 
it was in the beginning, so it was then, and ip 
bably ever will be. ‘The conservative principle 
many of the people took fright at this insidious in- 
novation On th ir time-honoured Wit¥s. Their 
fathers had, from time immemorial, waded thronech 
mud-—they had gone the most roundabout w: LVS On 
roads be: autifully serpentine to their destination— 
they had been accustomed to stick fast in moist 


cand fulmiuated against them. ‘The 


alleging that they could not compete with remoter 
| district ts in the price of produce. It was in vain 
that the deluded peasantry tore down the toll-bars, 
aud that the Squire Westerus of the day fumed 


House of 


{ . ° 7 e ° 
' Commons—wiser In its generation than the same 


srailway-project in its Infancy, and 


places, and break down in dangerous places, years | 


upon years—and why should they now be curtailed 
of these locomotive privileges? = Surely what did 


for their venerated sires was good enough for 
Accordingly, there were not wanting | 


them! 


House, so differently constituted, that spurned the 
spubbed the 
ustrions Stephenson—resolved to establish a 
uniform system for the maintenance of the public 
highways. Accordingly, in 1763, turupike-gates 
were erected in all parts of England, and became, 
for many years, the principal mode of supporting 
the expense occasioned by the repair of the tho- 
roughfares. Subsequent experience sanctioned 
aud greatly extended this plan; until at length 
our island is crossed in every direction by ne carly 
thirty thousand miles of turnpike-r “uds—roads 
doomed, in the hour of their greatest prosperity 
and perfection, to bereavement and well-nigh 
utter solitude. Alas for the insecurity of all 
sub lunary things : 

The origin '¢ plar an by which turnpike-roads were 
anaged was afterwards found excee dingly objee- 
 donathe owing to the cost that it eutailed—it 
having been calculated that fully forty per cent. 
was absorbed in the expenses of collection. The 
result was, that the business gradually fell into 
the hands of capitalists, who purchased the tolls 
for a fixed annual sum, taking upon themsclves all 
the trouble and risk. Ace ording toa Re port of the 
Commissioners issued a few years since, there are 
about 22,000 miles of turnpike-roads, maintained 
at the cost of £1,122,000 per annum, be sule eX- 
pense of management, auounting to £10 per mile 

per annum. 
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Even after the establishment of turnpikes 
the principal highways in 1763, we are 1 t to sup- 
jose that the improvements that ensue a were sud- 
de mor conspicuous, A recent writer, alluding to 

he state of the northern highways in 1770, says, 
*Langaags fails to describe the internal roads 

f Lancashire in that year. One gentleman 
charged all travellers to avoid them as they would | 
the Devil, ‘for a thousand to one they break their 
necks or their limbs by overthrows or breaking- 
down.’ Ruts four feet deep, floating with mud, | 
were common, even in summer; being primitively 
mended by rolling in large loose stones, whici| 
jolted the carriage or broke the springs. It is 
noticeable that in eighteen miles of 
memory,’ a traveller passed three carts 
down through these and similar causes : 
was in that) Lancashire which encouraged Watt, 
which enriched Arkwright, which gave the first 
great railroad to the world, and which is ever fore- 


Oil 


broken 


most in commercial enterprise. Nor were the | 
roads near Neweastle better. ‘A more dreadful By 


road cannot be imagined,’ says a suffering coutem- 
porary. 
place to support my chaise from overturning. 
ine persuade all travellers to avoid this terrible 
country, which must either dislocate their bones 
with broken pavements, bury them in muddy 
sand.” 





° execrable | 


and this 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


‘I was obliged to hire two men at oue | 


Let | 


Kvery vear from this period witnessed some pro- | 
tion, styled the Flying ¢ ‘oach, would pe form the 


evessive amelorations in the state of the great 
avenues of British traffic. Still, the glaring de- 
ferts that continued to survive and the disasters 
that were perpetually happening, proclaimed, 
plainly enough, that the old roads 
mixiously awaited the sdvent of their 
Man. 
tortured and groaning beasts innumerable ; 


per- 


of Mugland | 
Coming | 
Bruised, mutilated, and belated travellers ; | 


plexed coachme ‘n and half-crazed drivers, together 


with racked, jolting, and rickety vehicles, of all 
descriptions, bos e praying intelligibly or unintelli- 


| 


gibly, in all sorts of accents, vear by year, for some | 


great Road Reformer. Nor did they ery in vain. 


‘dence whenever speed was required ; 


Convey 
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, 


verance ;: though, 
to truth to say, 


alas! it is too new an ap} roach 
* No man passeth by. 

Having thus briefly traced the modern history 
of road-reform, we must now inguire into the 
origin and growth of the famous stage-coach system, 
which has so recently perished before our eyes, 
though not without stern struggles with its inex- 
orable fate, aud a kind of regretful sympathy on the 
part of all the spectators of its expiring throes. 
The first coach, according to Stowe, was built by 
the Earl of Ratland in 1565; but it never made 
much stir, or raised much dust in the world. It 
was probably soon jumbled to pieces on the old 
rut-grooved rouls ; or, perhaps, like most of the 
earlier steam-boat abortions, was laid up in stately 
quietude as a great curiosity. Certain it is, that 
horseback long afterwards maintained its prece- 
while pack- 
horses—strony, tough, enduring animals, the 
breed of which is now extinct—-were employed to 
the products of industry from place to 
Nace. During the years which immediately suc- 

reded the Restoration, a diligence ran between 
po al and Oxford in two days ; the passengers 
sleeping at Beaconsticld. At length, in the spring 
of 1669, a daring innovation was atte tempted. An 


announcement was circulated, fully as st artling as 
that Which more 


than a century and a half later 
4p prised the public of the opening of the tirst rail- 
way, to the etfeet that a vehicle of mew construe: 
whole journey between sunrise and sunset. This 
spirite dundertaking was sanctioned and espoused 
by the solemn doctors © f the University—imen not 
generally remarkable for any go-ahead dispo- 
sition—and created quite a sensation at the time. 
The Vice-Chancellor himself, by a notice posted 
up in all places of public resort, condescended to 


prescribe the hour and place of departure. The 
) experiment was eminently successful. At six in 
the morning the carriage began to move from 


before the ancient front of All-Souls’ College, and 


at seven in the eveniug the adventurous gentlemen 


Macabam appeared ; and, under his inventive ge- who lad braved the first risk were safely depo- 
| sited at their inn inthe Metropolis, amid the gaze 


the travelling 
; speedily passed | 


administr ation, 
per ils of ages 


mus end skilful 
annoyances and 


away. What had before been a matter of dread | 
and. danger was at once converted into one of 
the primest pleasures of human life. It was 


not till 1815, when on the verge of sixty years of 


age, that this eminently useful man began to de- 
vote his whole mind to the business. of road- 
making. Being at that time appointed surveyor- 
general of the Bristol roads, he had full opportu- 
nities and facilities for exemplifying his system, 
which he forthwith proceeded to do in a manner 
that attracted general attention, and caused it to 
be quickly followed throughout the whole king- 
dom. Pity is it that his advent did not take place 
a century earlier, as he would not only have saved 
our grands sires a world of suffering, but would 
have inherited a worthier patrimony of fame 
than we fear the eclipsing glories of the lords of 
the rail will suffer him to share. His work, 


however, remains to attest his genius and perse- 


| 





of wondering and applauding spectators. 


tirin, the Flying Coach 


counter, 
the dark and stormy months. 
this notable exploit moved the emulation of the 
sister University ; 
which in one day carried passengers from Cam- 
bridge to the capital. 


While 
the days were long, the we athe ‘r fine, and the roads 
made its diurnal transit: 


but the rigours and dangers of winter were too 


formidable for our prudent ane estral heroes to en- 


sothatit had to be laid up in lavender during 
The eclat attending 


and soon a diligence was set up 


Several years, however, must have elapsed before 


this innovation received general approbation ; for in 


1671, we find Sir Henry Herbert, in his place in 


the House of Commons, giving expression to his 
incredulity and scorn in this strain: 
were to propose to convey us regularly to Edin- 
burgh in coaches in seven “days, and bring us back 


“Ifa man 


should we not vote him to Bed- 
were to assert he would 


in 
lam ? 


Seven more, 
Or, if another 





a. 


Neth tile 


ites 9 Se eet 


a me my 


a 


one 


; 
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sail to the East Indies in six months, should we 
not punish him for practising on our credulity?” 
How numerous are the new avatars that the old 
spirit of unbelief in human progress has assumed 
since then! At the period just before the Revo- 
lution, flying carriages had somewhat increased in 
number, many running thrice a week from London 
to the chief towns. But neither stage-coach nor 
stage-wagon appears to have proceeded farther 
north than York, or farther westward than Exeter. 
‘ The ordinary day’s journey of a flying coach,” 
says Mr. Macaulay, * was about fifty milesin sum- 
mer; but in the winter little more than thirty 
The Chester coach, the York coach, and the Exeter 
coach generally reached London in four days 
during the fine season ; but at Christmas not till 
the sixth day. The passengers, six in number, 
were all seated in the carriage ; for accidents were 
so frequent that it would have been most perilous 
to mount the roof. The ordinary fare was about 
twopence halfpenny a mile in summer, and some- 
What more in winter.” 

A curious illustration ef some of the facts just 
quoted is, we believe, still preserved at the “ Black 


swan Hotel,” York, in the shape of the original | 


announcement of the stage-coaches which were 
to convey passengers from York to London in 
rourR vays. ‘They were to start, both from York 


. . . | 
and from London, three times a-week, at five | 
oclock in the morning. Tach passenger was al- | 
lowed I4lbs. weight of luggage; all above which | 


was to be paid for at the rate of 3d. per pound. 


In 1712 the following characteristic advertisement | 


appeared in the Newcastle Courant :-— 

dinbro’, Berwick, Newcastle, Durham and London 
stage coach beginson Monday, the 13th of October, 1712. 
All that desire to pass from Edinbro’ to London, or any 


place on that road, let them repair to Mr. John Baillie’s, at | 
the *Coachand Horses,” at the head of Canongate, Edinbro’, | 


every other Saturday; or to the Black Swan in Holborn, 
every other Monday; at both of which places they may be 


received in the stage coach, which performs the whole | 


journey in THIRTEEN days, without any stoppages (if God 


permits), having eighty able horses to perform the whole | 
journey: each passenger paying £4 10s., allowing each | 


person 20)bs. of luggage ; all above, 64. perpound. The 
coach sets off at six o'clock in the morning. 

We presume that the spirited host of the “ Coach 
and Horses” was too much in advance of the times 
to realise the success which his bold experiment 
deserved ; for, many years after the above date, 
we mect with intimations that no regular convey- 
ance ran between the two capitals. The news- 
papers of the period also contain oceasional adver- 
tisements (similar to those which may be met with 
daily in the Times in reference to Australia) to the 
effect that some individual about to proceed to 
London by a postchaise would be glad to hear of 
a fellow-adventurer or two, to lessen the expenses, 
for mutual convenience. Before 1754, however, a 
stage-coach was evidently on the road; for, in the 
Edinburgh Courant of that year it is announced 
that, “The Edinburgh coach, for the better ac- 
comodation of passengers, will be altered to a new, 
genteel, two-end glass-coach machine, hung on steel 
springs, exceeding light and easy; to go in ten 
days in summer and twelve in winter.” This was 


certainly a great improvement upon the earliest 
coaches, one of which is described by an essayist 
of that age, who had the misfortune to perform a 
journey in it, as resembling a “ dirty, lumbering, 
wooden hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco. 
hogshead than a coach, bellying out like the stern 
of a Dutch fly-boat, and evidently built more for 
burthen and the horses’ ease than to commode 
travellers.” 

In Baines’s recent ‘* History of Liverpool,” we 
are informed that intercourse between that impor- 
tant town and the jmetropolis, as well as_ be. 
tween Liverpool and the interior, was very rare so 
late as the year 1753. Notasingle stage-coach left 
the town either for Manchester, London, or any 
other place. The general mode of travelling for 
gentlemen was on horseback, and for ladies in 
hired carriages. ‘The roads being much infested 
with highwaymen of the Turpin and Sheppard 
breed; travellers preferred journeying in company. 
Thus, every Friday morning, William Knowles, 
George Glover, William Thornton, or James Lan- 





caster, as the case might happen to be, started from 


the “ Swan with Two Necks,” Lad-lane, London, 


(“with a gang of horses,” for the conveyance of 
passengers and light goods, and reached Liverpool 
‘onthe Monday evening following. ‘This was then 
considered very swift travelling. The old Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire waggons were teu days on the 
road in summer and eleven in winter. It was not 
| until April, 1774, that Manchester aud Liverpool 
‘were united by the establishment of a stage-coach, 
| running three times a-week. It started at seven in 
the morning, and the passengers stayed to dine on 
' their route at Warrington. 

| Because no allusion has yet been made to any 
resistance to the organisation of animproved system 
of locomotion, it must not be supposed that no 
opposition was experienced by the men of progress. 
|The old lumbering vehicles were defended as chi- 
valrously as the old break-neck roads had been. 
| We have been amused at the singular coincidences 
between the sapient objections raised against the 
installation of stage-coaches, and those urged so per- 
| tinaciously against the establishment of railways. 
| With the latter almost every one over thirty years 
of age is familiar. As the former are not so well 
_ known, we will glance at a few of them. In 1672, 
the interests of large classes appearing to be me- 
naced by the multiplication of the new diligences, 
a pamphlet was issued, entitled ‘John Cresset’s 
Reasons for Suppressing Stage Coaches,” em- 
bodying the floating prejudices and stupidities of 
that age. In the following year these ludicrous 
reasons underwent another hash, and re-appeared 
in the form of a tract, called ** The Grand Con- 
cern of England Explained,” in which the writer 
gravely attempts to make out that the introduc- 
tion of coaches was ruining the trade of England. 
Take the following as a sample of his precious 
logic :—‘‘ Before the coaches were set up, travel- 
lers rode on horseback, and men had boots, spurs, 
saddles, bridles, saddle-cloths, and good riding: 
suits, coats and cloaks, stockings and __ hats, 
whereby the wool and leather of the kingdom 














were consumed. Besides, most gentlemen, when 
they travelled on horseback, used to ride with 
swords, belts, pistols, holsters, portmanteaus, and 
hat-cases, which in these coaches they have little or 
no oceasiun for. For when they rode on horseback 
they rode in one suit, and carried another to wear 
when they came to their journey’s end,-or lay by 
the way; but in coaches, they ride in a silk suit, | 
with an Indian gown, with a sash, silk stockings, | 
aud the beaver hats men ride in, and carry no, 
other with them. ‘This is because they escape the | 
wet and dirt which on horseback they cannot | 
avoid ; whereas in two or three journeys on horse- | 
back these clothes and hats were wont to be 
spoiled ; which done, they were forced to have 
new very often, and that increased the consump- | 
tion of manufacture. ‘To the making of these, 
things there went many trades, now ruined.” 

We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us_ these | 
words! Such a picture as we have here presented | 


of the incumbrances and costliness of travelling: | 


appendages beneath which our poor patient an-) 
cestors Were crushed, ought at once to extinguish 
every feeling of discontent at any small incon- 
veniences we may have to endure in the present 
day. But this ancient croaker went on to argue 
vehemently that this new mode of conveyance would 
be fatal to the breed of horses and to the noble 
art of horsemanship ; that the Thames, which had 
long been an important nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be the ehief thoroughfare from London 
up to Windsor and down to Gravesend ; that sad- 
dlirs and spurriers would be ruined by hundreds ; 
that numerous road-side inns, at which mounted 
travellers had been in the habit of stopping 
would be deserted, and would no longer pay any 
rent; that the new carriages were too hot in sum- 
mer and too cold in winter; that the passengers 
were grievously annoyed by invalids and crying 
children; that the coach sometimes reached the 
inn so late that it was impossible to get supper, 
aud sometimes started so early that it was impos- 
sible to gel breakfast. l’ormidable arguments 
these latter! for what logic IS SO powerful as that 
Which tells upon empty stomachs? Towards the | 
close of his obstinate invective, the writer be- 
nignly relaxes somewhat, and admits that, under; 
certain very peculiar circumstances, stage-coaching | 
might be tolerated. “Tf,” says this sage, “some | 
few were continued—to wit, one to every shire-| 
town in England, to go once a week backward and | 
forward, and to yo through with the same horses | 
they set forth with, and not travel above thirty | 
wiles a day in the summer, and twenty-five in the | 
winter, and to shift inns every journey, that so’ 
trade might be ditfused—these would be sufficient | 
to carry the sick and lame, that they pretend can- 
uot travel on horseback; and being thus regulated 
they would do little or no harm ; especially if all be. 
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them, 
| wonderful 


ham church was 


in those days in 
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suppressed within fifty miles of London, where 
they are no way necessary, and yet so highly de- 
structive.” According to this man's philosophy— 
and, unhappily, he was but a type of aa extensive 
class—travellers were supposed to exist only for 
the support of certain sordid interests: man was 
made merely to be fleeced by horse-dealers, sad- 
dlers, and innkeepers! 

Our retrospective sketch of Orp Roaps will be 
scarcely considered complete without a delineation 
of the coachman of fifty years ago—a character 
every Whit as original and unique as is the British 
sailor. As, however, the race is only now in pro- 
cess of €xtinction, and some few specimens still 
linger among us, we must leave such of our readers 
as have reached mid-life to consult the pages of 
their own memory for incidents and anecdotes il- 
lustrative of this part of the subject. To those 
who have been accustomed to the regularity and 
dashing speed of the mail-coach of a few years 
since, or to the still greater precision and rapidity 
of the railway-train, it will bea matter of bewildering 
wonder how our fathers could possibly consume so 
long a time in passing from one place to another. 
In answer to the question, so naturally prompted 
on reading the facts we have here brought tovether, 
‘“Tlow can these hours he accounted for —_— 
writer in the Quarterly Review for 1832, says :— 
“Why, if a commercial gentleman had a little 
business to transact on the road, there was pli nity 
of time for that: if a * real cr ntleman’ wanted to 
pay a morning visit on the road, there could be no 
objection to that. In the pork-pie season, half an 
hour was generally consumed in consuming one of 
for Mr. Wiilhams, the coachman, was a 
favourite with the farmers’ wives and 
daughters all al mg the road. ‘The coach dined 
at Wrexhain, it might be, for coaches lived well 
in those days—they now live upon air; and Wrex- 
to be scen—a fine specimen of 
florid Gothic, and one of the wonders of 
Then Wrexham faraous for 
and there were uo public breweries 
Wales; and, above all, the 
inn belonged to Sir Watkin. About two hours 
vere allowed for dinner ; but Billy Williams, one 
of the best-tempered fellows on earth, honest as 
Aristides, was never particular to half-an-hour or 
so. ‘The coach is ready, gentlemen,’ he would 
say, ‘ but don't let me disturb you if you wish for 
another bottle.’ Looking back on those receding 
times from the high vantage-ground of the present, 
and judging of the object and wm of man’s exist- 
ence from the exhibitions of the life of Op 
TRAVELLERS upon the OLp Roaps of England, it 
would seem to a modern disciple of Diogenes that 
he was created and sent into this world solely for 
the purpose of eating and drinking! 


the 
Wales ! 
its” ale, 


was also 
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THE LAY OF TILE 


Prixce Crristian and his company 
Are mounted fresh and free; 

There rides not in broad Germany | 
A statelier knight than he. 

All for the Countess Palatine, 
IIe sinyeth as he Goes, 

“Ho! guard this sign, ye gallant mine ; 
Avoid it well, my foes! 

or the True Word I grasp the sword, 
For Love I clasp the spur; 

Where pennons glanee, my cognizance 
Is, ‘All for God and her "* | 


Look out, look out, ye warders bold, 
Far over dale and down, 
Barons and burghers, all who hold 
“ort, castle, tower, or town. 
Mor, Hapsburg and false Ferdinand, | 
By Rome's dark minions awed, | 
With flaming brand, to purge the land, 
Your mortal foe’s abroad, 
or the Troe Word he grasps the sword, 
Por Love he clasps the spur ; 
Where penuons glance, his cognizance 
Is, “ All for God and her.” 


Guard ye, ve city’s sentinels, 
Where spreading Lelbe sweeps hy— 


Ye holds in Jone Thuringian dells— 


Or ve that nearer lie, 
Where Harz round many a glen forlorn 


lis savage girdle throws; 


A trmmp more stern than forest horn 
Shall break your grim repose. 

For the True Word he grasps the sword, 
For Love he clasps the spur ; 





Where pennons glance, his cognizance 


Is, “ All for God and her.” 


Where Weser sister-rivers feed, 
Descending woods between, 
The dreaded chieftain’s passing steed 

Shall fright the peaceful scene. 
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Franconian fields his wrath shall sweep, 
And eastled Rhine afar 
True watch must keep on strath and steep, 
When Brunswick rides to war. 
Por the True Word he grasps the sword, 
Fur Love he clasps the spur, 
Where pennons glance, his cognizance 
Is, “ All for God and ler.’ | f 


Ifo! priory and rich ablaye, 
Carousing deep and long, 

An uninvited guest, one day, 
He'll burst your feasts among. 

Ho! Capuchin and Carmelite, 
Ifo! monks of cow] and cord, 

ILis faith is plight, your dens to smite, 
Ye idlers of the Lord! 

lor the True Word he grasps the sword, 
For Love he clasps the syrur ; 

lis cognizance, where pennons lance, 
Is,“ All for God and her’ 


Abbot of Fulda, wateh thy eold, 
In cell or turret barred ; 

Cologne! let virgin saints untold 
Thy kingly relics guard. 

The spoiler’s hand, the avenger’s sword 
Are near; this name he owns, 

“Friend of the Lord, eworn fue, abhorred 
Of priesthood and its drones.’ 

For the True Wo-d he grasps the sword, 
’or love he clasps the spur; 

His cognizance, where pennons glande, 


Is, “ All for Godand her.” 


? 


Now, George of Darmstadt, ere he come, 
Wipe ont thy treason’s stain ! 
Strengthen ye in your haughty home, 
Ye mitres of the Maine! , 
Thou, Wiarzburg, on thy vine-clad heights 
Thou, princely Menz supreme, 
Though thou unite its waters bright __ 
With Rhine’s superior stream, 


ooo 








* Alles fiir Gott und Sie, the well-known device of Chris- | 


* The relics of the Three Kings.—“ Corpora sanctorum -recu- 


tian of Brunswick, bearing on bis helm the glove of the bant hie terna virorum.” 
daughter of James 1. 


t “ Gotte’s Freund und Piaffen Fejnd,” be called hisse a8 if. 
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For the True Word he grasps the sword, 
For Love he clasps the spur; 
His cognizance, where pennons glance, 


Tz, ** All for God and her.”’ 


Prince Christian's gallant company, 
In fearless faith they ride, 

After their leader merrily, 
Let*weal or woe betide. 

Let fortune frown, he bows no more 
His spirit uncontrolled, 

Than bowed of yore his ancestor. 
The Lion-Guelph® 

or the True Word he grasps the sword, 


of 0} hl. 


ior Love he clasps the spur ; 
His cognizance, where pennons glance. 


Ts, ** All for Grod and her,’ 


They'll noise his death 


!, In conflict met. 
They'll vannt him captive taen: 
Meantime, his foot's in stirrup set, 


His hand’s on bridle-rein. 


* Henry, the Lion. 


A 


‘Tur Jate Kingof Siam died on the 
sol. ‘Lhe ceremonies attendant on the demuiss 
ef this monarch, and the aecession of his brother 
to the throne, have been minutely recorded in an 
official narrative, drawn up at the desire of the 
new sovereign, 
the Straits settlements, by whom it has been 
published. The Siamese state-paper, as may na 
turally be supposed, is a very curious affair. Its 


Srd of Apri: 


style and contents recal to mind some portions of | 
Chronicles—a resemblance which, | 
under the circumstances, is not at all surprising. | 
Before proceeding to give a summary of the more | 


the Hebrew 


interesting partic ulars. comprised in the —* 
it will be proper to refer to certain facts tha 
render the principal event to which it relates a 
matter of considerable importance to this country. 


The kingdom of Siam is the most wealthy and . 


5 
flourishing, if not the most powerful, of the ‘three 


monarchies (Birma, Siam, and Cochin China) 
into which the south-eastern portion of Asia lying 
between India and China is divided. In extent, 
us well as in the number of inhabitants, it is per- 
haps inferior to the Birman Empire ; but its com- 
mercial resources are greater, and it has peculiar 


advantages in its vast and fertile plains, yielding , 


large quantities of sugar, rice, pepper, and other 
Valuable products; in its industrious and orderly 
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and transmitted to the governor of 


subjects, 


| a traitor, and sentenced to death. 


ee 
os 
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BRUNSWICK. 


Thev'll tell him lost in flood or fen, 
Laid low hy wood or weld: 
But soon thes ‘i ken his charge a rain, 


5ce the tale be told. 


Ere sca 


For the True Word he grasps the sword, 
For Love he clasps the spur ; 

His cognizance, where pennons glance, 
Iz. All for God and her.’ 


(io, search from Oder out to Rhine, 
From Danube to the sea, 

None nobler than the Brunswick's line— 
Of Brunswick's line than he! 

True bloed of him the Lion hig! 


The Lion's heart belones 


Vo Guelph’s own knight, bom’ forth t 
right 
Ciod's and his acl Wrones, 
leor the Truc Word he grasps the sword, 
or Love he clasps the spur; 
Where pennons glance, his eognizauce 


Ie, « All for God and hers 
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population, ana itl the exechlenut SER port ol i 

capital city ( Bangkok), most favourably situated for 
carrying ou a lucrative commerce with Singapore 
on the one hand and China on the other. But 
unfortunately, during many years all these advan 
tages were, in a great measure, neutralised by the 
disposition and policy of the late sovereign, who 
combined many of the worst qualities of Oriental 
despots. A cruel and sensual tyrant, his excesses 
were only restrained by his extreme cowardice, 

and probably by some consciousness of the weak- 
ness of his hold. upon power—-a We akness resulting 
from the little respect in which he was held by his 
On one occasion he was near paying the 
t| penalty of his misgovernmeut, in the loss of his 
throne. A formidable rebellion broke out, and 
was only suppressed, when apparently on the 
poiut of being successful, by the bravery and mill. 
tary skill of a few foreign auxiliaries whom the 
king had in his pay. The tyrant tock a dreadful 
revenge upon the authors of the rebellion. The 


manner in which the chief of the insurgents was 
put to death is thus described by Mr. Neale, in 


his recently published account of a residence in 
Siam :— 

* Peer Sissifoor was carried to Bangkok, tried as 
This was what 
might have been expected even in countries far 
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? 


more <ivilised than Siam; but the appalling part] 
of the tale is the method by which the sentence | 


was put into execution. The wretched criminal 


was condemned, first to li: ive both his e yes put out | 
by the applic ation of searing-irons, and then to 
be plac ed in an iron cage (th: at had formerly had 
for inmate a Bengal roval tiger), which was Sus: | 
pended just so high above the waters of the river, 

that the unfortunate captive, by stretching his, 
arms through the close iron bars, could barely | 
manage to touch the ripple of the waters with the 
extreme tip of his fingers. Here, without food or 
raiment, with no protection froin the fierce sultry | 


beat of the noontide sun, with his brains racking | 
aud burning, and suffering from the acutest agonies 
that thirst can impart, did that unhappy culprit 
listen to the cool rippling sound of these waters, 
for one drop of which, like Dives of old, he prayed | 
to wet his parched and withering tongue. How 
earnestly did that man pray for death! And that 
far angel, at all times too ready to come un- 
Lidden, ke spt aloof and mocked his misery for thy 
Jong days and nights. Myr. Hunter (an Icnglish 
merchant, resident in Siam), charitably undertook 
to petition the Ixing, that at leas t the man might at 
once be put out of his misery ; but the flint-hearted 
monarch had a revengeful and insatiable temper, 


| 
| 


so that the petition proved of vo avail; and when |: 
‘subsequent porsod, assumed the office and yellow 


the wretched rebel died—as he did, at length, 
happily for the alleviation of his sufferings, as an | g 
unconscious lunatic—a universal murmur of dis- 
satisfaction spread on every side, and even the | 
most barba ious of the Siamese conceived an utter 
detestation for the monarch who had so publicly 
displayed a spirit that evil demons could hardly | 
excel.” 

As might be expected of sucha ruler, the invalu- 
able service which a few Europeans had on this 
eecasion rendered to him only made him more 
than ever distrustful of them and averse to inter- 
course with foreign states. Their commerce with 
his dominions was placed under heavy restrictions. 
FExorbitant tonnage duties and many vex: ations re- 
vulations were imposed « on foreign ships, evide nily | 
for the purpose of excluding them from his har. 
bours—an end which he did not venture to seek | 
by. a direct prohibition. The residence of a few 
Lurepeans in his dominions was permitted, but | 
the indulgence was well known to be due in part | 
to the need which he had of their services, and | 
still more to the influence of his brother, the heir | 
apparent. Many attempts were made to induce 
the King to re ‘lax the pernicious restrictions which | 
diminished the foreign commerce of his kingdom 
but without success. The merchants of Singapore, 
who felt most severely the bad effects of the sys- 
tem, were particularly anxious for its abrogation ; | 
and Sir James Brooke undertook a mission to| 
Bangkok, with the hope of estab lishing a treaty of | 
commerce on mutually beneficial principles. His 
efforts, however, proved fruitless. Some persons, 
at the time, imagined that the failure was owing 
uot so much to the ill-will of the monarch. as to | 
the intrigues of his bigoted advisers; but from 
what is now known, it seems evident that the sus- 


to procure all the latest publications, eA, means of 


pic ious and annoying course pursued on that occa- 


sion was in reality a result of the King’s own 


| settled cae ‘ 

This policy was tolerated by foreign States, and 
endured by the Siamese people, with the more 
patience, as there Was reason to expect that its 


-evils would not be of verv long continu: ince. The 


King was old Lind sic kly, and had not many years 

to live. His two younger brothers—one of whom 
would probably succee d him—-were both distin- 
guished by their intelligence, their remarkable ac- 
quirements, and their liberal views in regard to 


foreign intercourse. The eldest of them, com- 
monly known to foreigners as ** Prince Chou Faa,” 


is said to speak and write English with facility. to 
understand Latin, and to be well versed in the 


'rnore important sciences and arts of modern civil- 


isation. He is a good mathematician and ma- 
chinist ; has introduced European discipline and 
arins into the Siamese army; has established 


| ship-bailding yards in the river Menam; and, like 


the Eiperor Charles V., has evinced a pecuhar 
taste for watch-making. Some, however, have sup- 
posed that the prince merely addicted himself to the 
last-mmentioned harmless pursuit in order to quiet 
the suspielons of his royal brother, who Wis wel] 


known to regard him with extreme jealousy and 


aversion. With the same object, the prince, ata 


garb of the prie sthood, This step s rved also to 
conciliate the intoleran t = stly p: rty, \ vio disliked 
the kindne SS of the pr ne 7) f ely y} — an l wr . 


cially to foreign missionaries. Mr. -eale spe 
‘in the highest terms of Prince ¢ a aa, othe om 


he describes as “an indubitably clever scholar and 
a perfe ct gentle mn: - . The prince Wits accustomed 


agents, from Sing fapore, ‘ond,’ says the author 


just quoted, «L have seen him laugh as heartily 


over Dickens's * Pickwick’ as though he had been 
accustomed to the scenes that book depicts from 
his earhest youth.” When Mr. Neale knew him, 
in IN42, the prince was thirty-eight years of age, 
and he must, there fore, now be ne arly’ fifty. 

His younger brother, who has been commonly 
known as Prince Momtanoi—but who receives iu 


ithe official document the cumbrous appellation of 


Prince ‘TV. N. Chou Fa Kromakun Itsarete—has 
a reputation for learning, accomplishments, and 
liberality of sentiment hardly inferior to that ol 


‘his elder brother. <A strong attachment existed 
i between the two brothers, and ies recently been 


manifested by the elder, in associating the other 
with himself. aceor ding to an old Siamese custom, 
in the ¢ capac ity of Viee-King, having in particular 


‘the direction of military affairs. This creation of 


“ warechief,” is, no doubt—as well as the election 
of the sovereign by the * great council” of the 
nation—one of the primitive cus stoms which the 
Siamese have preserve : from the times when their 
forefathers wandered, Bird tribe, over the im- 
mense steppes of Saami il Asia, along with the 
ancestors of the Mongols, the ‘Turks, the Hunga- 
rians, and many other less notable branches of the 
same widely-seattered race. 
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To these exp! lanations it’ is only necessary to | 


add that, from internal evidence, it seems likely 
that the author of the document from which the 
fullowing details are derived, was the new sove- 
reign himself, assisted, perhaps, by one of the 
American missionsries at Bangkok, to whom he 
would naturally apply for aid in any literary 
effurt. 


About the beginning of last year, it appears, 
“His late most righteous and illustrious Majesty, 
Phrabat Gomdet Phra Phudha Chou, was d 
with a sickness which deprived him of ability to 
sleep, producing much nansea, and greatly impaired 
his . it tite, so that he could not by any means 
adequately not wish himself.” In spite of the atten- 
tious an ' prescripti of the royal physicians— 
in consequence of them—the illness 
etn d to increase. At length, on the 9th of 
Mareh, *‘ His Majesty summ ned the company of 
his no! ite s and his lords, in whom he placed perfect 
confide: into his presence, at his bedside. 
Being thus assembled, he said to them, * This, my 
present sickness, Is severe, the symptoms are all 
bad; it is probal le that it will baffle all the skill | 
of my physicians.’” The narrator, in true Orien- | 
tal style, proceeds to give an account of the secret 
meditations of the monarch. ‘* Whereupon,” we 


S@C)Zt 


is 


2 r, possib ly . 


nce, 


i ‘ . | 
are told, ‘he thought within himself, saying, | 
‘This kingdom has “be come large, its fame |is | 
spread abroad to all foreign countries. It would) 


be proper for me to appoint my successor according 
to my own pleasure; but I fear I shall not be sup- 
ported in my choice of a successor—that, should I] 
attempt it, the unity of the kingdom would he 
broken, the people and persons of honour who 
shall till all the places of trust in the future will 
not be pleased, aud that, cousequently, it would 
give rise to civil commotion, and bring trouble to 
the illustrious princes and royal servants, both 
great and small, and to the Budhist priesthood, 
and to the people.’ ’ 

The meaning of this doubtless is, that the dying 
king, seeing clearly that his subjects had set their 
minds upon raising his brother to,the throne, made | 
a virtue of necessity, and ordered them to choose 
for his successor the person who should be, as it is | 
expressed, ‘‘the choice of all classes in the king- 

om.” especially enjoining them to select “a, 
prince of middle age, possessed of wisdom and. 
knowledge touching the duties of a king,” &e.—! 
that being fs exuctly what he knew the y had all pre- | 
deter ‘mined to do. The author of the narrative, 
however, with loval or fraternal tenderness to the! 
memory of the deceased, lauds the wisdom and | 
maguanimity of this procedure In extr: avagant 
terms. ‘* His late Majesty,” we are assured, * did | 
this because he was a man possessed of extraordi- | 
hary powers of mind, having great compassion an id 
unbounded regard for the “welfare of mankind!’ 
This pr: lise, hestowe d upon the executioner of Peer 
Sissifvor, may be considered to fairly rival the 
boldest panegyric that was ever inscribed on a 
tombstone. 

The council, however, did not proceed to elect | 
& successor while the King was yet living. Such | i 


—— 


‘namely, to take the orth of allegiance. 


hood took place, in the customary way. 
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ding would have been contrary to the cus- 
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kingdom. On the 3rd of April, early 


tom of aes 


in the morning, King Somdet Phra Phudha Chou 


expired; “w he ‘reupon,” we are told, ‘all the il- 
lustrions princes, and nobles, and lords, great and 
small, on the right and left of the throne, mourned 
greatly for him.” Their grief, however, did not 
prevent them from sending at once for the Prince 
Chou Fa Mongkut (as he is here styled), who was 
‘then abiding as chief priest in the temple 
Bowavaniwate.” The people at large did not think 
it necessary to mourn at all, or to dissemble their 
delight at the change of rulers. They flocked 


jovfally around the prince as he was escorted to 


the palace, invoked blessings on him, and “ brought 
flowers in great profusion, and presented them to 
him by the way.” He first, accompanied by the 
princes and great nobles, proceeded to the hall 
of state, where the corpse a! he late king ‘ was 
placed in a sitting posture, in full kingly attire. 


| His Royal Highness then seat water upon the 


corpse, ‘according to custom; after which it was es- 
corted to the golden urn, w hich was engraven, em- 
bossed, and adorned with nine kinds of precious 
stones.” The royal corpse was then borne into an 
inner apartment, where it remained during the 
subsequent ceremonies. 

It does not seem to have been considered neces- 
sary to go through even the form of electing Prince 
Chou Faa to the vacant throne ; for in the even- 
ing, when the great council met, its only act was 
to invite (of course, at his suggestion) his younger 
brother, Prince Chou Faa Kromakun Itsarete, ‘*,to 
rule the illustrious kingdom in conjunction with 


his elder brother, henceforth and for ever.” This 
arrangement being satisfactorily settled, all the 


officers of government, of every grade, throughout 
the kingdom, proceeded to do what the same class 
has recently been doing—though probably with 
very different feelings—in a neighbouring country, 
Within 
less thau a month, it is stated, more than fiftecn 
thousand persons had thus sworn fidelity to the new 
sovereigns. 

On the day following the election, the formal 
“abduction” of the elder priuce from the priest- 
The 
was very simple. “ His Royal High- 


ceremony 


‘ness took his leave of the priesthood by laying off 


his yellow robes, bathing himself in consecrated 
water, and clothing himself in figured white cloth.”’ 


The prince then at once assumed the reins of 


government, but did not yet receive the style of 
“* Majesty.” 

The more important ceremony of the coronation 
was appointed to take place on the 15th of May, that 
being the day on which the astrologers had declared 
that ‘the sixteen signs of the heavens would be 
-most auspicicus;” a declaration at which the royal 
‘reader of ‘* Pickwick” must have chuckled a,litie 
to himself in secret. Previously, however, one of 
these diviners set to work, with one of the he = 
scribes’ and ‘‘ the great Brahmin teacher,” to 
a new name to his Majesty. This they accomplis ed 
in a not very intelligible manner, by means of 
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of! great price. 
‘yank presented to him holy water from a shell, 
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‘fwur series of eireular shelves of three storeys 
wach: one being of glass, another of gold, another 
of sitver, and the fourth of plantain-leaves, together 
with ‘satidry plates of cakes, fruits, and flowers, a 
serden of silk, a sheet of grold, &e.,—the whole opera- 
tion ‘bearing-a considerable resemblance to one of 
M’ Robiri'’s most complicated feats of legerdemain. 
‘Tie ‘tesult was, that his Majesty was to be known 


‘thetiveforward under the not very euphonious appel- | 


lation of * Somdet Phra Chom Klow.” 
‘On the morning of the 15th of May the Prince 
went Hits the great hall of the palace, * lighted 
ths consecrated candles, and bowed inimself in wor- 
vow of +1 He then entered the shower-bath, and was 
sprinkled with consecrated water. After bathing 
he put>on a yellow “phanung,” or waisteloth, 
fowered with gold, and “a golden jacket,” and 
retutmed 10 the great hal Here he seated him- 
¥éHf ‘on the “octagon throne,” under the ° royal 
eyeular canopy of seven stories called sawikraehat.’ 
“$Ris ottagonal throne comprised, in fact, eight 
sits, looking towards ‘*the eight points of the 
eotrpass >" anid having in their centre a pillar, 


which formed the common back to them all. 


‘Here u singular ceremony took place. ‘* Surround- 


ing this eight-sided throne were eight seats, on 
whitch eight of the wise men sat, facing the throne. 


His! Royal Highness first sat on the side of the 


throne facing the east, having his face eastward. 


“The wise man seated in that direction then spoke 


in’ thé Bali langaage, and pronounced a bless- 


{ng upon him, aud delivered up the kingdom of | 


the Badhist religion to his charge. His royal 
Higliness then received the charge, with a goblet |‘ 
decked with diamonds and other precious stones 
Whereupon a Brahmin of high 


whose special base turned to the right, and poured 
#tinto his hand. Of this his Royal Highness 


-Aitank a litdle, and with the remainder washed his 


‘dom, as the one before had done. 


-divank and washed as before. 


face.’ He then moved to the south-east side of 
the throne; the wise man seated in that direction 
pronounced a blessing, and delivered up the king- 
The Brahmin 
presented the holy water, and his Royal Highness 
Thus did he seat 


“himself successively on each of the eight sides of 


“Was to take place. 


‘the throne, and thus did the ceremonies proceed, 


until each of the eight wise men had pronounced a 


- blessing and delivered up the kingdom, as before 


stated.” 
The Prince having undergone the eight bene- 
dictions of the wise men and the eight lavations, 


‘must have been glad to escape from the octagonal 
throne to the four-sided throne, ** covered with two 


thicknesses of fine gold,” where the real coronation 
He was first presented with 
“the most precious sawikrachat (or canopy), which 


is the chiet insignia of supreme power of the 


King of Siam from ancient times.’ Then the 
Chief Justice of the kingdom, who seems to have 
taken the place of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
iu this ceremony, presented the Prince first with 


the gold sheets on which his new name was writ- 
ten, then with “the crown of victory,” aud “ the 











royal breast-chain, made of the purest gold,” which 
the Prince immediately put on, then with * the 
royal cane” and ‘tae royal dagger,” the former 
of which the Prince placed on his right thigh, aud 
the latter on his lett ; and, finally, with eight 
kinds of arms, viz., * the javelin, the spear, the 
bow, the Japan dayger, the sword, the cane, having 
a dagger inclosed, the gun. and the spear for hold- 
ing in the mouth when scaling walis.” The royal 
shoes were then placed on lis feet, and, aftera 


| few minor ceremonies, the coronation was complete, 
/and the Prince 


became King of Sian. 

The Chief Justice was the first to receive his 
Majesty's commands, the nature of which is not 
mentioned. Consecrated water was then pours! 
upon the earth, ‘as a blessing upon all the aui- 
mated creation. ‘This being done, the Brahmins 
then sounded again their shell-trunpets, in concert 
with other instruments of music.” Then followel 
other ceremonies of great pomp, including a royal 
audience, to which, contrary to previous usage, all 
the foreigners of the city were adinitted, as a mark 
of the JXing’s special favour. ‘The same particular 
attention to the foreign residents was shown 
throughout the subsequent ceremonies and re- 


joicings, which lasted till the 3rd of Juns. Ther 


included processions by land and by water, distin 
butions of money aud other presents, public worship, 


| banquets of the priests, reviews of the troops, cc. 


Some of these ceremonies must have been of a very 
splendid and picturesque character. ‘The procession 
of barges, for example. comprised about 240 large 
boats, having frou 25 to GO rowers each, besides 

‘a great company” of boats of smaller size. ‘The 
large boats were gorgeously gilt or quaintly carved, 
and bedizened with flags. The boatmen’and offi- 
cers were clothed in handsome uniforms of searlet 
and gold, or figured silks. Several of the barges 
earried pieces of artillery, and gunners to man 
them. 

The details of all these proceedings are given 
in full in the oflicial paper from which this account 
has been derived. ‘The only part, however, which 
can be extracted entire, is the following rather 
striking account of one of the processions :— 

‘His Majesty then ascended and seated him- 
self on the royal palankeen, made of fine plated 
gold, and richiy decked with diamonds of nine dif. 
ferent kinds. Being attended by all the royal 
body-guard, going before and following after, ‘he 
passed along. the covered street. While passing 
through this street, he strewed silver salungs (a 
coin worth about 3d.) by handfuls. At that time 
Phaya-veset was ordered to conduct the company 
of Europeans and Americans to a gateway of the 
street, where they had another interview with his 
Majesty, who threw to them many handfuls of 
salungs. ‘This being done, his Majesty went into 
the temple of the emerald idol, and lighted the 
incense sticks and candles, and offered flowers 
and other things to the idol. ‘Then he had the 
bones of both his father and grandfather brought, 
each in lis golden urn, and made offerings of ine 
cense sucks and candles, and flowers to them. 
Then he invited a company of chief priests to pro- 
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of sulemn reflections on the nncer- 
tainty of human hie, suitable to the orension of 
making offerings to these relics. ‘This 
being done, he passed out ef the temple by an 
other gate then that in which he entered, and 
strewed silver all along the way he went, until, by | 
acircuitous passage, is cutive tothe Dudsidta Maba- | 
prasat (the most splendid building of the royal 

alace) and made offerings to the corpse of his 
elder brother, his late Majesty Somdet Phra 
Phudha Chou, which was sitting in state in a 
golden urn in that place. He then invited a com. 
pavy of chief priests to pronounce solemn reflec- 
tions suitable to the occasion, as before. After: 
this he passed by an inner passage (to wit, the 
passirge for the females of the palace } and strewed 
silver everywhere as he went, and then returned 
tu the Maha-monthian,” or inner apartment. 

The obsequies of the late king had vet to be 
celebrated. Tor this purpose it was necessary to 
erect immense buildings for the burning of ‘the 
roval remains. ‘The largest of these buildings was 
to have a eanopicd roof, rising into aspire two hun- 
dred and eighty feet high. Under this lofty canopy 
were to be erected another canopy and spire, and 
beneath the latter a building of pagoda form, on 
which the remains of the royal dead were to be 
burned. ‘The remarks which are made on this sub- 
ject, in the official document, undoubted|y by the new 
king himself, are deserving of quotation :— 

‘Phe business of preparing for and celebrating | 
di funeral solemuities of his late Majesty is very 
great. ‘This becomes necessary from the force of 
the roval custom from olden times. Large sums} 
of money are always sacrificed on such occasions | 
from the royal treasury; and it consequently costs | 
much labour and time and strength to all classes | 
of the subjects of the kingdom. It appears, in- | 
deed, to be a custoin the observauce of which is | 
not followed by any advantage. But it is a very! 
old custom of the kingdom, and by all her tributa- | 
ries well known and revered. And if it should | 
be now disregarded, passing it by with ceremonies | 
only such as are really needed, ‘all the head pro- 
vinces and tributary kingdoms would find fault, 
and attribute it to base motives on the part of “4 
Majesty.” 

Ju these remarks the new monarch evidently in- 
tends to explain to his European friends his motives 
for any other part of his conduct or policy which 
night seem to them not worthy of his good sense 
and enlightened intellect. If he listened solemnly 
to the eightfold benedictious of the Siamese wise 
men, washed his face eight times with holy water, 
scattered handfuls of silver in the streets, and 
went through other similar ceremonies with gra- 
vity and patience, it was doubtless only because 
they were “ very old customs of the kingdom ;” 
and because, by refusing to comply with the usages 
of his nation in these trivial or indifferent matters, 
he might have aroused prejudices that would have 
made it difficult for him to carry out the really 
important reforms which he was meditating. 
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That this was the object in view may be iuferred 
from the result. The narrative (whieh is dated 
in September last) is stated: in, the .couctuyling 
paragraph to have been prepared for the Niivrura, 
tion of people of foreign counuies, aud sentto the 
governor of the Straits settlements, ‘*ilat, he may 
more fully understand the roval custows lieneka 
described ;” and it is intimated that if. the gpver- 
nor Should see fit ** to publish this article in. the 
form of a book or pamphlet,” he was at Liberty, te 
do The document. bas been -acoordingly 
printed in a recent number of the ** Journal of the 
Eastern Archipelago.” At the same time; the 
Singapore papers have annonneed that very, cop, 
siderable reductions had already been made in the 
tonnage-daties levied on foreigu shaps, ‘that. mM 
‘most gracious reception” bad been given, tp the 
supercargo of the frst English merchant-vessel 
which arrived after the commencement of the new 
reign, and that the renewal of the English em- 
bassy, for the purpose of recommeneimg the nego- 
tiations for a liberal commercial treaty,. was 
strongly desired. The most amicable sentiments, 
it is said, are expressed in regard to the Briush Go- 
vernment. The “Singapore Free Press,” which 
gives this information, adds some other particulars 
of considerable interest. ‘‘The new Praklang, 
with whom, as Minister for Foreign Atkairs, strap- 
gers come most in contact, is a nobleman of mugh 
and of the most liberal sentiments, an 
regard to commercial matters. He speaks ‘ps 
well as reads and writes Euglish with Haency 
A large man-of-war is on the stecks, which js 
inteuded to be used in clearing the Gulf off Siam 
of pirates. All the branches of the military sqr 
vice are well regulated ; and our informant ¢tases 
that he was present at several reviews of different 
descriptions of troops, whose neat and soldigrlake 
appearance, and steadiness and quickness, on 
parade, reflected the greatest credit ov .their 
officers. The internal industry of the countsy is 
receiving the most fostering care of the Govern- 
ment, and it is the intention of the kings te re- 
sture the sugar-cultivation to its former staze, aud 
even extend it much further, by affording liberal 
pecuniary support to the cultivators. It wall thus 
be seen that every fresh arrival from Siam, brings 
stronger confirmation of the new and better order 
of things now prevailing in that importaut country, 
which seems to have fairly embarked on @ course 
of prosperity, which, we sincerely trust. may Jong 


SO, 


flow on unchecked and ever increasing ” 


It is, on many accounts, satisfactory to find that, 
while in the neighbouring state of Birma an Ap- 
peal to arms has been thought uecessary in order 
to check the insolence of unenlightened and de- 
spotic power, in Siam, on the contrary, a wise and 
generous forbearance has allowed time for the arts 
and literature of Europe to achieve a peaceful, vic- 
tory over the prejudices and suspicions whi¢h are 
natural enough, and not altogether inexcuennle, 
in those semi-barbarous Governments. 
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Wuat Prince Metternich has said of Italy, 
that it was “only a geographical definition,” is not 
much less applicable now to Germany, if we ex-| 
cept the police exercised by the “ Bundestag” 
against evervthing, right or wrong, which betrays | 
a leaning to principles opposed to “the divine right) 
of kings. Everywhere else there is a bellum 
omnium contra omnes, & Continual aud most ine, 
veterate warfare of national jealousies, hostile ha: | 
tionalities, and clashing interests. It would be a, 
difficult aud ungrateful task to unravel to the eve | 
of foreiguers a szene of such coufusion; but there | 
are some parts of it connected with the general | 
state of European affairs that deserve to be better 
understood than may be done from newspaper 
articles. 

The first thing that strikes us is the spectacle of | 
an entente cordiale between the monarchs of the 
two principal German states, Austria aud Prussia, 
and the discord reiguing between their nations and 
Governments. We should not Lave been very much 
astonished to sce his Prussian Majes-y hastening a 
from the inauguration of the statue of Frederick the 
Great to Vienna, if he coula expect there to be 
dubbed a knight of the order of the Golden Fleece 
aud we believe that the latter ceremony would have 
given him at least as much satisfaction as the 
former. But then we ought not to forget that 
these are merely individual views aud propen- 
sities of royalty, there being probably not a man 
in the whole Prussian monarchy who woul l re- 
joice to see his king in the capacity of ‘ Arch- 
Steward to the Holy Roman Empire,” presenting a) 
silver wash-basin to the successor of Charlemagne. 
On the contrary, it is with the deepest regret the 
people of Prussia see their Government not only 
reversing the whole system on which the greatest 
genius of his age founded the strength of his 
young realm a century ago, but also struggling in 
vain to maintain those positions, selected by the 
late king, on which to rest his authority in the 
German union. They were of a twofold charac- 
ter, relating to the two essential foundations of a 
State: religious and material interests. For the 
better securing peace in the Protestant Church, 
and thereby strengthening her power, Frederic 
William IIf. Lad caused the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists of his empire to unite in one common 
doctrine and liturgy, called par excellence, ‘* Die 
Union” (The Union). And in order to shake’ 
off the trammels laid upon traffic and commerce by | 
some forty to fifty different customs-lines, inter- 
secting Germany in the most eccentric directions, 
he had founded the “ Zollverein’ (Customs-union), 
upon the simple principle of a common frontier 
with regard to customs, embracing the united 
countries, and a common collection of duties, the 
amount of which was to be divided amone then 
according to their respective populations. J! 


— 


1 
effect of both these measures was, to cause Pruasia 
to be looked uponas the shield of Protestantism, an 
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‘were called in to assist. 
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as the great promoter of material welfare in Ger- 
many, Which golden opinions caused the National 
Assembly of Frankfort, in April, 1549, to present 


to the reigning king the crown of the newly con- 


stituted German Empire. bat here the matter 
ended. 

Such a Crown could not be accepted from such 
hands, ‘Still the honour was too great not to be 
sought by other means; anda Congress was, li 
the spring of 186 ), invited tu Berliu, to make the 
sovereign German princes aud the free cities con- 
sent to Prussia’s being invested with a sort of 
liege-lordship, or protectorship, over them. The 
result was that of ail half-measures, making friends 
distrust the inteutions as well as the power of 
Prussia, alienating others, and encouraging secret 
enemies in their opposition, Above all, it was the 
personal disinclination of the king to do any thing 
that might give offence to Austria, which made the 
whole plan dissolve like snow in April, and led at 
last to the dismissal of General Radowitz, as mi- 
nister to the crown, high as he personally stood in 
the favour of his monarch. But <Austvia, now 
aroused to action, Was not to be appeas ed or satis- 
fied by such sacrifices, ‘The days of Oimutz were 
only part of that system Jaid down by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and so emphatically expressed by 
him inthe words, “11 faut d‘abord avilir la Prusse, 
et puis la démolir’—(Prussia must first be made 
coutemptible, and then destroyed)! It was puar- 


sued by him from motives of national policy, not 


less than of personal animosity; and he immne- 
diately set to attacking the enemy in his strongest 
positions, those mentioned above. The Zollverein 
was to open, its embrace to Austria,as a new asso- 
ciate; not that Austria being member of the 
German Union, but the whole Austrian empire, ine 
cluding Hungary, Italy, &., with a populativn of 
about thirty-seven millions, more than two-thirds of 
Whom were aliens from German language, customs, 
and civilisation. It was meaut thus to take from 
the Zollverein the character it had most pride in, 
that of German nationality ; cousequentiy, to de- 
prive its head of the charm attached to it, and to 
give the command into the hands of the most 
powerful. For the religious affairs the Jesuits 
and their missionaries let 
loose over Germany, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
to encourage the faithful, confirm the doubtful, 
recall the backward, and convert the heretic. It 
is difficult to say whether it was more Austrian 
clearness of foresight, steadiness of purpose, and 
cleverness of execution, or more the absolute want 
of all these qualities, perhaps even something 
worse, on the side of Prussia, which brought mat- 
ters to their present crisis. 

The Zollverein treaties were to be renewed 
before the Ist January, 1854. Dutinstead of con- 
voking its members to a regular congress, laying 
down those principles upon which it had to be 
modified or constrneted anew, and proving the 
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necessity of their adoption, in order to accomplish 
the long-wished-for accession of the states of 
Northern Germany—those states commanding the 
sea-coasts and carrying on the foreign commerce 
of the country—the Prussian Ministry 
concluded a treaty with Hanover, by which th ev 
bought her submission to the Zollverein t 
(with some reductions as to colonial produce) for 
a certain extra sum of money to be yearly paid 
from the Zollverein’s receipts; and, aiter having 
surprised their allies with the news, they, without 
awaiting the stipulated term, gave them notice 
that the former treaties were to cease with the end 
of the year 1855. And though they declared 
their intention not to treat with Austria before the 
remodelling of the Zoliverein should have been ac- 
complished, they did not even fix atime for nego- 
tiations to this purpose. 

The effect of this manner of proceeding turned 
against their authors, who were not the men tou 
understand their position, or, though ina soi disant 
constitutional country. either to maintain it against 
the inclination of their monarch or to retire from 
office. On the one hand, they had irritated the 
Southern States of Germany by the concessions 
erauted to Hanover; on the other, they had des- 
troved the principal benefit the ‘y could derive from 
the accession of a maritime country, with a 
flourishing trade and = navigation under = the 
Free-trade principle, by making her accept a 
Protection!st tariff, and had thrown away their 
most powerful weapon for the impending nego- 
tiations. For, the system of Protection 


secretly 


Once 


secured to then, what had Prussia still to offer if 


Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, &c., jealous and 
full of animosity as they were, refused to treat 
otherwise than upon their own c¢ oe Nor 
did this consequence long delay t itself. 
Austria was before-hand in inviting a German 
states to a congress at Vienna, hol ling out the 
promise of changing her prohibitive system into 
one of high Protection duties; and, though Prus- 
sia Seiitied attending. a treaty commerce, as 
precursory toa Z Ilverei in, Inc Juding the Austrian 
empire, was concluded, and the preliminaries to 
such a Zollverein were tixed under certain pro- 
visos. At the same time a number of the Zoll- 
Verein states signed a convention at Darmstadt, 
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by which they bound themselves to form a sepa- 
rate Zollverein, in case Prussia should persist in 
her present pi to treat with Austria, or a new 
union with: Austria conld not be brought about. 
Thus Prussia was left entirely isolated ; and instead 
of acting in the only way becoming at ‘inde- 
pendent power and an enlightened Government, 
that of standing upon a solid and comprehensive 
ground, like that of Free-trade, and proclaiming 
its effective application, by which she would have 
won numerous new and powerful allies, she tried 
in vain to combat the effects of a principle’ she 
had admitted, till we see her now sending Morn. 
sieur de Bismark to Vienna, where a second Ol- 
mutz will be prepared for his master. 

Thus much for the material interests; in the 
Church the prospects are not much better. Even 
if it should not be true that Frederic William LV¥, 
throngh the influence of his royal consort, 
leaning to Catholicism, certain it is that all his 
measures are tending to establish a fixed standard 
for the uniformity of faith, and to perseeute: all 
dissenters. The wnion between Lutherans and 

Calvinists is not formally dissolved; but alveady 
a supreme ecclesiasti ical council (Ober-Kirehen- 
Rath )has been instituted, the first principles of which 
are opposed to it; all other sects that had econ- 
stitnted themselves under the name of “ free coni- 
munities” are persecuted as political clubs, may 
thev deserve the name ever so little. Thus the seeds 
of discontent are being sown broad-cast, and al 
realy we see the Jesuits hard at work, preparmg 
to reap a harvest for the benefit of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church and her protector—the Roman Em: 


peror. Yor nothing less than the recovery of this 
dignity will, it seems, satisfy the enterprising 
spirit of the young Court of Vienna, which is 


but too well supported, though perhaps unceri- 
sciously and unwillingly, by the envy of the lesser 
German kingdoms against Prussia. It is true, the 
King of Prussia will then have to deseend to a 
level with those of Saxony and Bavaria; there 
will no longer be a fitth wheel to the grand regu- 
lator of European affairs; but, we fear, its disap- 
pearance will make the working of the others only 
the more harsh and gr ating, till it endangers the 
safety, and, pe rhape, even the existence, of the 
whole machine. 
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(Continued from page 39d.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
int ’ THE BANKER. 

Mi. James Canmronirn stood at the teller’s | 
table of the Thistle Bank, bright and joyous as! 
any bee ou a summer's day. His hair was well 
brdshed, his chain and seals were conspicnonsty | 
displayed, and his paane: was sleek and eomfort-! 
able; his’ shoes creaked with the sound of inde-| 
pendence as he anibled from one part of the pre-! 
mises to the other: and his whole man indieated | 
one-who was at peace with the worl’, and some- 
thing inore than at peace with himec}?. 

Noblemen, merehants, tradesmen, and aunuitant | 
ladies paid iin money, and animitant ladies, trades-' 
men, merchants and noblemen drew out money ; | 
and towards each ¢lass Mr. dames Carmichael ob- | 
<ervedl appropriate demeanour; to the oligarch, 
the profound salaam, to the tratlicker there was! 
the bow, to the artizan the nod, and to the wealthy 
matron there was the lonied smile. It is the way 
of the world. Show me, my friend, the depth of 
your puree, and I will show vou, in return, the 
depth of the world’s civility. ) 

Among the customers, Deacon Elliot made his 
appearance ; but whether as the drawer or deposi- 
tor of specie tradition does not record. 

* Awta’ times these, Mr. Carinichael,” said the 
worthy deacon. 

“Terrible!” replied the man of eash. 

“[ hope your bank hasna’ suffered by the for- 
geries.” 

* Well, I should think not, Mr. iliott. As the 
oldest teller in the oldest bank in Edinburgh, I 
should think that we should know our business. 
It’s only on the young banks that these kinds o’ 
tricks are tried. As Williamson of the Mint said 
to me when I first entered here as an apprentice, 
‘Carmichael,’ said he, ‘the position ef vour bank 
is ‘strone.’ And so it is; he was right in that, as 
he alwave ia; catch him ever speak anything but 
the most perfect wood sense. ‘The elearest head, I 
vetituré to eay, at this moment in the British Isles, 
and that withont any exception—no, netone. And: 
as for notes—-I mean forged ones— |] will under- 
tuke to diseover them in the dark.” 

*Could you gle me ony receipt to ken them, 
Mr. Carmichael ? for [ve been bitten twa or three 
times.” 

“Receipt, man! No; unless ye eome and 
stand behind this counter, as I have done for these | 
thirty years. As Williamson says, ‘A man must! 
spoil before he can spin.’ Did youever meet Wil- 
liamson, Deacon Elliot? I do not know that I 


could take the liberty of introducing you to him; 
he is so very particular in the way of introduetion, | 
and all you tradespeople are so confoundedly | 
radival. But Ill tell you what, Deacon Elliot, you | 
are rather superior to the rest of the craft, and I} 
don’t mind running @ risk for you, which | dan 
asenre you TP would do for few deacons in Edin-! 


burgh. Williamson is to be here in a month or 
so: he likes Johnny Dowie’s ale (1 oceasiunally 
send him some of it, and also oysters), and I could 
{ix a time, within an bour or so, when I would éal! 
with him there, and, if you were at hand, I could 
introduce vou as if by accident. But, mind, I do 
hot guarautee his humour; he may be mild as a 
lamb, or fierce a3 a lion, there’s no predictmg be- 
forehand what his temper may be. Very eurions 
fact that; but, nevertheless, it’s the case, 1 assure 
you.” | 
® Good day!” said Dedcon E}lict. 
And so Deacon Elliet took his departure, not by 
any means elated at the prospect of the honour 
that was proposed to be conferred on him; and. 
albeit the deacon was not given to soliloquy, . he 
bank-porter might have heard the worthy burgher 
muttering something about Carmichacl making too 
much fuzs abott Williamson, whose father he (the 
deacon) well recollected as a dairyman at Ratho. 


, 
; 





The tide continued to ebb and flow th the bank; ’ 


and, while business was about at its height, Mr. 
Copley and the Colonel walked in. 

* | wish,” sat the former gentleman, “a dratt 
on London for tive hundred pounds. «I mean no 


offenee, sir; but there’s such an outery just now) 


about forged notes, that I shall be glad to cet 
quit of my Seotei paper. T have often done bust- 
ness in Edinburgh, but never so unpleasantly as 


e 3 . : . 
just now. Bedad, everybody suspects his neigh- 


, 
bom ; 


The crv of + Note-foraer !’ resounded through 
the bank. 

Some perzon had presented a forged note ‘for 
change at a neighbouring table; and Carmichael, 
turning his head, walked a few steps in the direc- 
tion whence the disturbance had commenced. Tlie 
whole people in the bank, ofticials and visitors, did 


‘the same; and, availing himself of the golden op- ' 
portunity, the Colonel dexterously snatehed up a 


packet of notes lying on-Carmichael’s tablé, and’ 


replaced’ them with a parcel. of similar size 
taken from his own pocket. The theft was the 


act of a moment, and was unobserved by’ alb- 


-except Copley, to whom the changed paper was 
he man uttering the note was seized; 


passed. 
but, upon examination, it was evident that he had 


presented the document without being aware’ that - 


it was spurious, and he was allowed to pass with 
the information that he had been cheated, the loss 


of the value of thé note being considered sufficient’ 


punishment for the panic he had created. | 


Meanwhile, Mr. Carmichael resumed negotid~ 


tions with his two London visitors. 
‘“T know the character of your bank,” said Me. 
Copley, “and I am always anxious to have your 


notes in preference to any other.” 


“ You flatter us by the preference, sir; may I ask / 
| how you’ came to entertain so favourable an opition 


tery . dd BL 


of Our eetablishment 2" 
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«Tt was a yentieman ia the Mint,’ replied Mr. 
Copley, putting his finger to his forehead, aud 
trving in Vain to conjure up the name of the idol 
whom, recollecting Carmichael and Ahe geene ‘at 
Johume Dowie’s, described in an earlier ehapter, 
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hii, but Mr. Copley at once assumed a louk of 


selt-denial. 

| “ Business first and pleasure afterwards, is my 
smottay Mr -Oarmichae!l.” 

| © Exeellent! excellent, Just the very 


a 
Sif. 


he knew to be connected with that department of! maxim that i have heard my friend Williamson 


the public service. | cn. 
“ Not—not—not Williauason !” cried Carmichael 
iM (ONAAS YE Loin 


Dhd sam > shouted Copley. 


riMy dear sir! exclaimed the bauker, rushing 


fra behind, dis table, “this is indeed Lappiness !”’ 

Jue teller langhed, jumped, aud almost cried by 
turnd and coudd express his teelings only by inco- 
herent monestlables. 

‘My good sivi imid do you realiv kuow Wil- 
liamison 2" 

“T have met lidua,” said Copley modestly ; * but 
my friend, Colonel Plint, here, is iatimate with 
hims. I 

ame | could 


uvst partial, to the military serviee, 


have imagined det; for he is partial, 
And hew is 


maar triewd, Williamson, siv?) haw is he? how | 


is her, 

‘jie fis, quite well,” repled the Colonel un- 
blushingly. 
With im.on Saturday, and breaktasted with him 
on peanday.”’ 

“ Most perfect,” replied the banker; “ aud capi- 
tabdam, you would have. Catch him carried away 
With any of your Sabbath decorum !—a tine speci- 
meng! @inanol the world. And low long have 
you known hina, sir” 

* nown him?” echded the Colone Why 
for many a. year. L have a partiality for the 
Scotch, 
poor unattached officer, [am descended frou one of 
tha Scottish kings, and that has always made me 
have a warm side to the north.” 

* You interest ine, sir; pray which of yur 
Scottish monarchs was honowred by an alliance 
with your family ?” 

“Which of them, ¢h? It was—was—was— 
bless ne, 1 forget his name; very strange that, as 
It was only on my way down that my uncle, the 
Bishop of Llandaff, showed me the genealogical 
tree. Ah, L have it now--it was King MeSulphar 
—that was the very man—his granduiece married 
my great grandfather, the Commander of the Ar- 
tillery at kontenoy.’’ | 
_Avpley’s brow darkened, and he lifted his 
huger to the Colonel in an admonishing attitude, 
asitto check the exaggerating tendencies of the 
gallant officer ; the bagman being conscious that 
thd soil of Caledonia was rather too cold to admit 
of-the fervid hyperboles ‘of the Colonel obtaining 
the ready currency that they might command else- 
Where. It was, however, so far fortunate that just 
as-the Colonel was proving his posséssion of Llood 
royal, Mr. Carmichael was called off, and very 
pasibly heard but indistinctly of the potentate 
sumnwned from the abyss of Mr. Flint’s imagina- 
tion to give consistency to the Arabian fact to 
Which! he had-previously committed himself. 

Retoruing: azain tv the strangers, Mr. Carini- 
chael hinted something about their dining, with 





“J dined with him on Friday, supped | 


The trath is, that although vou see me a | 


quote.” 
, “Well, then, in conformity with Mr. William- 
| gon's maxim, will you have the goodness to give 
; me my cheque.” 
| “My dear sir, ten thousand pardons, you shall 
j have it immediately. This is your notes; and [ 
, think you said five hundred pounds. Five twenties, 
ten tens, other five twenties. The thing is mar- 
/vellous; they ave all our own notes! You shall 
have the letter of credit as fast as the clerk can 
| Write, and the accountant sign; and J shall take 
care to tell the manager, and he will be sure to 
tell the directors, what a high opinioa my friend, 
| Williamson, entertains of the ‘Thistle Bank, aud 
how readily influential gentlemen like yoa deter 
to lis Opinion in commercial matters. Oh, he is 
a fellow of immense good seuse, the most perfect 
| sagacity of any man that [ know.’ 
| ‘The document referred to by Mr. Carmichael, 
was at length completed and duly delivered into 
ithe hands of Mr, Copley, who carefully put it 
within the folds of his pucket-book. The business 
portion of the interview being thos concluded, the 
banker again broke the ice about the pleasure 
| department. 
; “I cannot express to you, gentlemen, how 
| highly I should feel honoured if you, the intimate 
friends of Williamson, would but favour me with 
“your company to dinuer. I canact bout of a 
splendid mansiva, or of such Wines as you are In 
the habit of getting at Williamson's or your owu 
tables; but you shall have welcome, gentlemen, 
genuine welcome, and the best vintages that Edin- 
burgh can produce. And in your ear, gentlemen, 
if either of you care about brandy, L have a keg 
of the primest smuggled.” 
| “Mr. Macmichael,” said the Colonel solemnly, 
-as one holding his Majesty's commission, whom 
Heaven preserve (aud here the Colouel cast the 
seuil-white of his eyes, for they were bloodshot, 
towards the ceiling, and touched his hat), I say 
as one holding his Majesty’s commission, L can 
have nothing to do with anything contraband.’ 

* Bless me!” replied the teller, somewhat chap- 
fallen, * Williamson takes it when he is here.” 

“ Does he?’ answered the warrior; *‘ aud now 
that you remind me of it, so he does; and, as Lam 
unattached at preseut, [ do not mind taking a little 
jmyself. But, mark me, Mr. Dirkmichacl, if I had 
| been in commission, never would have been the 
_word, of that you may rest assured.” 

Mr. Carmichael expressed himself as being duly 
sensible of the honour implied in the concession 
of the gallant officer, and the invitation to dinner 
was Cordially given, and with equal cordiality ac- 
cepted; it being further arranged that, while Mr. 
Copley wound up his business with his mercantile 
friends, Mr. Carmichael should leave the bank for 
the purpose of escorting the Colonel through the 
city. In performing which task, the banker spoke 
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in glowing terms of the lions of the northern me- 
tropolis, and his auditor listened with the polite- 
ness of one who expects to get a good dinner; he 
declined, however, to visit the castle, ‘as it was all 
but certain that if seen by any of the officers he | 
would be sure to be asked by them to the mess, | 
and, having engaged himself to Mr. Carmichael, 
he could not think of violating that engagement 
under any consideration whatever.” 





| 
| 


Again Mr. Carmichael was grateful; and the | 


dinner-hour being at hand, the pair separated in 
order that the Colonel might “ dress.’ The banker, 
of course, took the hint, and rushed homewards to 


refresh his outer man, and also to prick into high- | 


class performance of duty his maiden-sister Kate, 
on whom devolved his housekeeping in general 
and the preparation of the coming feast in parti- 
cular. 

Kate Carmichael was a tall, raw-boned spinster, 
who submitted to the dictatorship of her brother 
more from necessity than choice. She hated 
trouble, and the visits of Williamson, or of any 
other model guests, were to her a weariness of 
the flesh. 

“Tm sure if Jamie (so she ealled the banker, for 
of yore, 


The same fond mother bent at night, 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Huge were those dreamers now.) 


I'm sure if Jamie kent the fash, he would never 
ask dirt to the house. ‘There’s the best table- 
cloth wi’ the flowers, and the towels only used 
aince, and then washed and noo oot again—and the 
knives wi’ the wiite handles—and the china plates 
wi’ the red peacocks—and there was the drawin’ 
rvom a’ clear—and there's that jac: “Ml Jean snre to 
brak something. [ wish hima’ lis freens were a 
at the mischief. Aye, and here’s Jainie himsel’ 
come to bother me afore the time. Sik a life as 
I lead '” 

“Ts everything richt. Kate?” asked the anxious 
inan of interest. 

“ Of course; but naething will be richt if ye 
come here afore the time. Get cut o' my way.” 

“ Be sure, Kate, that everything is of the very 
finest. [']] vi'e ye mair eiller. 

“Oh, of course, plenty 0 siller when it’s to 
nak’ a chow. but nane for the real necessities of 
the hoose. Ye gradged the meal the ither day, 
but nae word o’ ex pense when there’s dizzins o’ 
wine and brandy comin’ in.” 

“Dinna drive me mad, woman; they are two 
English friends 0’ Williamson's, ane o’ them is a 
colonel.” 

** kornel dine in this house! hand a care 0’ 
me! And an Englisher too! Let metell you, Jamie 
Carmichael, they’ J] turn up their nose at every- 
thing and lanzh at you at the bargain. Conld you 


} 








| 





“ Get yourself ready, woman,” cried the banker, 
looking at his wateh in serious alarm ; “ it’s almost 
four o'clock, and they ll be here just now.” 

“ Weel, they cancome. Ye see the drawings 
room’s no ready, and the dining-room’s no reaity, 
and Tammy Gandie has nae sent the soup ; and 
there will be a bonny kettle o’ fish. But it’s a’ your 
_ blame.” 

“Mine! how the Devil do vou make that out?” 

“Nae,” replied Kate, “if ve begin to swear, I 


ihave done wi’ you,” 


“Was ever man so pestered?” exclaimed the 
bro ther, rising in towering wrath. 

‘Ou aye, rampage about and knock down the 
odie My certie, if ve had been married, would 
ony wife have stood the half that [ stand as your 
sister ‘ <i ect your breakfast and leave the 
hous fe, al nd never Say aw ord about com om ny, and 
then about twa o'clock ye send notice that clam- 
jamphrey are to dine wi’ ye, and that the best 
that Edinboro’ can afford is to be set down. The 
very hotels would not stand this; and [am sure 
I've borne what wonld have killed twenty wives; 
and ve've sic an ill temper, and ve'r sae grippy, 
except waete ve’re ain pleasures are brits 
Man, are ye no ashamed o’ yoursel, to il-usea 
helpiess cratur that ve onght to pr tect 4 > 

Alas for the enigma, woman! M ist of us have 
experiences of the kind, at one time or another. 

Mr. James Carmichael eould not solve it, and 
he walked up and down the apartment In per- 
plexity. .Atldeneth he pansed opposite his amiable 
sister. 

“ Kate,” said he, .* bony your elf anew gown; 
and forthwith he deposited his purse on the table. 

Kate's face exhibited the apparition of a smile, 
and as Jamie disappeared, she snatched up the 
purse and pnt itin her pocket; for Kate’s morning 
dress could actually boast of that aD] endage. 

‘'There’s racthing like showing a bold front to 
the men,” soliloqguised Kate. * My certic, fT had 
been married. [ wadna e re letmy man ken if his 
head or his feet were upi . L could twist Jamie 
round my jitde finger.” 

but there was no time for soliloquy, and in six 
seconds Kate was in the kitchen scoldi ing Jean, and 
a temporary substitute (reader, if you will be 
curious, it was the washerwoman) at the full piteh 
of her very copions voice, 

In due time, Mr. Janes and his guests iad 
their appearance, for the banker had been waiting 
for them outside; and Kate received them with 
becoming dignity, her capacious person being e- 
veloped in a brocade gown which had belonged to 
her grandmother, who was a minister's wife in 
Glasgow, and which yowh contained such a large 


ln 


‘supply of material, that it had twice been remo- 


delled by Kate’s mother, and as often by Kat: 
‘herself. The Colonel gallantly handed the lady 


not ha’ e taen them to Johnny Dowie's, and no 
agreeable. Kate, however, was difficult to enter- 


tormented my judgment with them ?” 

Miss Kate here sat down on a chair exhansted. 
Her dress, and particularly her hair, was in disha- 
bille, her face was flushed. and, to tell the truth, 
something very like dust was visible on one side of 
her rather mazenline nose. 


into the dining room. and made himself vastly 


tain, as her eye wandered to and fro, she bein, 
intent on wate ‘hi ing the movements of Jean ant ber. 
rheumatic ¢oadjutor: a surveillance which, 80 fa’ 
from making that excellent couple moré aftéfitivc. 
rendered them en nervors that they hed wallents’: 
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sent to destruction more than one important por- | 
tion of Kate's red peacock dinner-set. In -mo- | 
mentary dread of such dire catastrophes, Kate made | 
her escape from table as early as possible, and | 
charged the kitchen forces so vigorously, that she 
iando amp‘e atonement for the interregnum of | 
silence which she had been obliged to maintain | 
during dinner. 

The Colouel told his choicest stories, and gave 
his most graphic reminiscences of foreign service ; 
and also ‘drew lar zely on his fancy Te historieal 
parratives of his intercourse with Williamson, and. 
of course, Mr. Carmichael was vastly pleased. ‘Lhe 
Culonel bent his bow rather stronuly when he 
averred that from private bat undoubted sources 
he understood that there was an impending change 
of Ministry, and that Williamson was to become | 
one of the new Cabinet, a consummation which tlie 
soldier hinted might be followed by the translation 
of Mr. Carmichael to the vacant office in the Miut. 
Mr. Carmichael was in a happy state of somuo- 
lence when the Colonel arrived at this stage of the 
couvereation, and at last he fell entirely into the 
arms of Morpheus. ‘The guests exchanged looks 
when they saw that their entertainer wes com- 
pletely under the infiuence of the leaden god. ‘The 
Colonel left the room, while Copley, after a thought- 
ful interval, summoned Kate to take charge of her 
brother, and Kate, in her turn, summoned her two 
abiguils, and then Mr. Copley took his leave, and 
rejoined his associate outside. 





CHAPTER XX. 
SECRET PLACES, 

Mr. Coptey and the Colonel proceeded down 
the High-street after leaving the banker. The 
street was silent, undis torbed by any human sound 
except by the slow tread of the old night-watch- 
man who, by courtesy of language, was understood 
to guard the lives and property of the lieges. 
This function ary iniglit have seen depredators had | 
he put on his spectacles ; but as to hearing them, 
that was impossible, seeing that his auricular 
organs were enveloped i in sev veral folds of a thick 
handkerchief. in order to protect his aged cheeks 
from the dews of night; and that, even if not so 
wrapped up, his acoustic perception $s were none of 
the acutest, 

“Past one o'clock, and she’s a cold nicht!” | 
moaned the yuardian of the sleeping city. 

“Cold!” echoed the Colonel. “Hang the fellow! 
I never felt so comfortable in all my lite! IL must 
speak with the old gentleman, and eonvinee him 
of his error; otherwise he may deceive the natives, 
and keep them from rising out of their beds when | 
daylight comes, 

“Remain where youare, sir,” said Copley some- 
what sternly, * The mischief of you is, that you 
never know when to st. op your jokes : they are all 
very well in the way of busi siness, but you are con- 
stautly crossing the line. Ll never am in vour |! 





company three minutes without being fri; vhtened 

that the very next word will lead to a “discovery.” 
That comes of your mercautile ideas. You 

forget how easily the world is humbugeged, 


If it | 





‘and was dragged along with him. 
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believes that I am a colonel, it will believe any- 
thing that I say. 

“Yes: if it believes that you areacolonel. But 
who ever saw or heard of a colonel behaving as 
you do?” 

“ Bat you forget,” replied the warrior meekly, 
“that most of the people that we come into con- 
tact with never saw a real colonel.” 

“]T beg your pardon, they know more about real 
colonels than you do. If you had not plied that 
banker fellow with wine, he could not fail to have 
detected you.” 

“ Well: but ashe did not detect me, what is the 
use of grumbling? I must have my amusement ; I 
cannot live without it. But, hey-day, where are 
you going? This is not the way to the hotel.” 

ow ould you have us to » go bo the hotel with 


‘all that plunder about you ? 


“Certainly not, if you think there is 
but where are you going ?” 

“ You shall see presently.” 

‘The two innocents walked a few more paces 
without farther conversation; and after a brief 
sojourn at a close entry, in order that the watch- 
man might pass without seeing them, that pheno- 
menon being considered within the verge of pos- 
sibility, Mr. Copley seraped together a handful of 
yravel, and flung it on an upper window in the 
Canongate. After repeating this ceremony two or 
three times, the casement opened, and a huge head 
was cautiously protruded, the upper section being 
adorned with a ecapacious Kilmarnock nightcap, 
while something very like a flannel petticoat orna- 
mented the lower part. 

“ Wha’s that?” queried the disturbed. 

A friend from the Minories.” 

‘(to about your bizness, or I'll call the watch,” 
wi with that’ the head withdrew, and the sash 
deseended. 

“No Zo ! said the Colonel. 
“Told your long tongue,” replied his more 
knowing associate, “and follow me.” 

he rebuked warrior followed in silence; and 
retra ing their steps up the street, the pair turned 
down a Jane, and then took their station under a 
covered gateway. After waiting fully ten minutes, 
during which Mr. Copley boxed the Colonel for 
viving vent to several muffled sneezes, a move- 
ment was heard within. 

“ Minories,” whispered Copley. 

The door fastenings were slowly undone, and 
‘an unseen hand took hold of Copley, and pulled him 
inward, The Colonel, feeling that his companion 
was leaving him, clung to his skirts by instinet, 
The door was 
again closed and fastened, and a silent and dark 


danger ; 


procession took place along a narrow passage, and 


then came another door at the summit of a few 


steps, which being opened, farther progress ap- 


peared to be unnecessary. A light was struck, 
and ‘Theodore Reid appeared before them. 
“My ancient friend,” exclaimed the Colonel, 


“how is your old timbers? Excuse my glove. I 


‘had no idea that I should see you to-night. 


Seas between braid ba’e roare! 
Sin davs 0’ auld lang errs.” 
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Theodore gruffly reseated this sentimental re- 
eovnition. 

“Y have had a bad cold,” said the merchant, 

“and I got my feet bathed, and had a drink o' hot 
Dantzig black beer; and this rising oot o° my | 
warm bed at this time o° nicht will be the death 0” 
me! What do ye want?” 

* Business, of course,” replied Copley carelessly, 
as he aat down on the top of a cask. | 

“Marvelious thing, wasn't it, Mr. Reid, that | 
you should pass at the very nick of time when we| 
were going to perform the experiment on the_ 
jeweller’ 3 shop up the way there, some five years | 
ago? You had that lot very cheap! Are they all | 
gold off yet?” And here the Colonel took out a 
poecket-glass and comb, and proceeded to frizzle 
his whiskers. 

Theodore did not condescend to reply to the 
officer—on the contrary, he eyed him with great 
contempt ; and when the whisker operation beg ran, 
he turned away from him altogether. 

“What do ~~ want ?” was the graff query again | 
addressed to Copley. 

“ Business, [ teli vou,” replied that gentleman. | 
“Come, Flint, produce the articles.” 

The Colonel rummaged his person, and pro-, 
duced a gold watch, some silver spoons, rings, and 
a pair of candlesticks. 

* Now, come down the handsome for these, old | 
boy,”’ said the aight “Everything is of the’ 
best quality. They | Ae ‘lon: ved half- -an-hour ago 
to your own lord mayer, with whom | dined 
to-day, or rather yesterday, as you Scotch are. 
particular.” 

* TT] ha’e naething to do wi’ them; they're dan- 
gerous.” 

‘How can that be? Copley and I dined with | 
the mayor; and as I left the back docr and wine | 
dows open, the | family will su ipppose that some of 
the lower orders have purloined them.” 

* Besides,” continued Theodore, “ it has began | 
to apunk out that you and | ha’e dealings ; and my 
character will not long be safe if [ continue vour | 
acquaintance,” 

. How can it have spunked out ?” ins quired C Ops | 
ley. “ We have been as close as wax.’ 

“That you know best. An auld blear-eved wife 
has been watching us.” 

“What! a skin-and-bone body with a limp?” 

“The sarie. She came here, and to my very 
face told me what she knew.” 

“That shall be seen to this very moment, Mr. 
Reid. Give the Colonel his money, and I shall at 
once off to Mother Henry.” 

“T canna giv meikle,” replied Theodore; “ thae 
candlesticks are plated.” 

“Silver, silver from the mines of Konigsberg, 
on mny honour!” asseverated the Colonel. 

* Lackered copper—naething else. Im scarce 
o' siller the noo, but I'll gi’e you five pounds for 
the lot; although hoo I am to make my ain siller 
oot o’ them is past my comprehension.” 

“Why, you old dromedary, the watch itself is 
worth twenty pounds  quoth the Colonel. 





“ Maybe to some full,” responded the impertur- 





bable Reid. 


“But ye see I put the gold into the 


| ! 4 ind ] yoy: ; ° ] r smile a) } 
Ine.Unvepot, and the Warns inte the sink, and they 


are worth no mure to me.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Theodore de 
tached the case of the chronometer, and putting it 
into one department of a portable boiler, and the 
spoons into another, he 2 48 a light to the col 
lected chips underneath ; but as the furnaée did 
not draw well, smoke was emitted In copious 
' columns, to the no sinall annoyance of Theodore’ s 
friends, 

“Come, now,” said Copley, “ fifteen polit and 
let us be off before we are suffocated with that cons 
founded smoke.” 

“Twelve,” answered Theodore, “is all that J 

can conscientiously give. When a man means to 
pay twenty shillings i the pomnd, as I ha’é abways 


'done, he maun be particular as to what he pays." 


“My dear sir!” observed the Colonel, “your 


elevated morality is truly affecting. Excuse ‘ine if 


[ put my handkerchief to my eyes, partly on ae 
count of the smoke from that infernal furnace, and 
partly because my feelings overpower me.” 

“Is it twal or no?’ 

“Well, to please you, sweet sir, we shall suppose 
it teal,” 

Copley grumbled at the smalluess of the amount, 
but the Colonel signalled resignation to the décrees 
of fate; and observing the eye of the warrior, he 
saw it curiously following the well-filled’ leathern 
| pouch which Theodore display ed when about to 
hand over the twelve sovereigns due to the Colonel. 
With the most indifferent eye in the world, that 
officer narrowly w: atched the geographical resting- 


place in the bosom of Theodore, and sundry te- 
‘flections passed through his fertile brain as ‘5 the 


probability of an interesting experiment being per- 
formed in connexion with it. 

“’Pime’s up!” cried Copley. 

Theodore, glad to get quit of his allies, placeil 
his light in a:corner so that no portion of its rays 
might rest on the passage before referred to. He 
led the way, Copley following, and the Colonel 
bringing up the rear. When half way along, the 
C ‘olonel “stumbled on Copley, and he on Theodore. 

* What do ye mean, dodging that gait?” asked 
Mr. Reid, turning round. 

“T have dropped my glove,” answered Copley ; 
and forthwith the bagman stooped down, and 
pressed on Theodore’s ‘limbs, as if searching for 
the lostarticle. Of course, it was the most natural 
thing imaginable for the Colonel to stumble over 
his recumbent friend, and to dash on the chest of 
Theodore. 

“ Drunken villain!” exclaimed the trafficker, 
“ ye've amaist knocked ne down.” 

“The Colonel apologised, and Mr. Copley having, 
in reality or in pretence, found his glove, the for- 
ward movement was commenced de novo. 

“Adieu, my dear friend!’ said the GCvlonel, 
kissing his hand; but ‘Theodore, without recipto- 

eating the civility, hastily bolted the door. 

In three minutes, Mr. Reid again unlocked that 
same cellar door, aud rushed wildly into the street. 
He cast a maddened look first np and then down 
the lane, but nobody was to be seen; he then 
ran forward till he could obtain a clear view 
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of the whole thoroughfare, but still nothing -was 
yinible. 

* Hillo! hillat.hillo you!” roared he in voice 
stantorian ; but no voice answered to his call, and, 


ynuttering ourses, both loud and deep, the Canon- | 


gate merchant slowly retreated to his den. 

_, Messrs. Copley and Flint, when satisfied that the 
lion was frirly housed, emerged from a neighbour- 
ing alley, and gave vent to their mirth with an 
pbatreperousness scarcely \snitable to the grave 
charactar of the midnight hour, or to the sort of 
astime In which they had been engaged. ‘They 
janghed so loud as to attract the attention of a 
guardian of the night of the eighteenth century ; 
giud.as the sentinel of the olden time approached 
then, the Colonel's spirit of invention rose with 
the orcasion, 

“Did you hear a noise, my good friend?” in- 
quired the officer. 

« Yes, she did; and she wundered fat the teevil 
Wis.! 

“Do you know Mr. Reid of the Canongate ?" 

“ Aves sf 

©“Well, Lam afraid he has fallen in with two 
had men to-night and been robbed.” 

“Shell go aul sees this very minits,’ said the 
(elt, 

And the old man waddled down to Theodore’s 
domicile. and plied its door with his thick oaken 
cudgel, 

* Whas there?” responded the merchant. 

“She's me, the watch? Was you robit this nicht. 
-Mishter Reid ?” 

“Who said [ was robbit ?” asked Theodore, gruf- 
fey than ever. 

“Tt vash two gvintlemins.”’ 

“Scoundrels! muttered Theodore. 
watchman, it’s a mistak’.” 

* Weel, she thocht the gentlemins was suickerin’ 
alter a’. ‘Beg pardon, and a goot mornin’, Mis- 
ther Reid.” 

Copley and Flint, as may have been gathered 
from the preceding narrative, had yet another call 
to make ere they retired to rest. Striking down 


it 


“(s0 awav 
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one of the numerous closes that-led at right angles | 
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| © Egad!" replied the warrior, with chattering 
teeth, “I thought that part was over. This is 
-eertainly the most extraordinary entraace into @ 
workshop that ever | saw?” 

| “Silence! and mind your feet!” 

| Copley dropped himself from one of the open 
windows down npon the roof of another ruin; aad, 
cautiously creeping along it lengthwise, they came 
to a turret projecting from a third building. 

| © That's the place,” said Copley, pointing to a 
broken window some eight teet above them. 


| “Good; but how to get there?” 
|  Patienee !” 

“Copley struck the floor above them five times 
(on a particular spot, and the window-frame opened 
‘in halves; other three signal blows were given, 
aud then a rope ladder was let down, Copley tried 
the ropes with his full weight before venturing to 
-ascend, and, having satisfied himself that they were 
‘duly attached, he mounted up and beckoned on the 

Culonel to follow. 
“Two of vont” screeched the hag, as she saw 
the (solonel coming up." | have a good mind to —" 
‘and she moved towards the fastening of the ladder. 

‘Nay, mother,” said Copley, interposing, “ he's 
an old triend.” 

“Friend!” sereamed 
know the name.” 

The Colonel having reached the substitnte fur 
lerra jira, vallantly addressed himself to the old 
lady. 

* Rather a romantic entrance to your boudot, 
madami—very much reminds me of the treliise- 
one had to climb when we officers in Portugal 
visited our dulcineas at night.” 

* Who is this fool 2’ asked the hag. 

Having reached the one solitary apartment in 
the turret, and which contained a dirty oi! lamp, 
a mutual recognition took place between the 
Colonel and the old woman. 

* Yon do not appear to recollect me, iny dear 
madam; my name is Flint, formerly known to 
you inamore humble capacity than the one whieh 
‘I have now the honour to ecenpy.” 

“Thine! replied the hag, in a tone of consider- 


the sybil, | do not 


from the High-street to the Cowgate, they soon | able bitterness. ‘ Look Lere, boy,” and she turned 
¢ . ; | . ° . 

iound themselves threading the narrow pathway of | toa consuinptive looking young man who crotiehed 
the latter thoroughfare. Satisfied that the coast by the fading embers of a small fire, ** look here, 


was clear, Copley and his companion disappeared | boy! When you was a rich man’s son, this fellow 


in a narrow entry, which led to a dilapidated | brushed your shoes; ant now what are things 


square court, at one of the upper ends of which 
Was a covered place of exit, through which they 
also passed, and then emerged intoa mean kitchen- 
garden, where a miserable hut was visible at the 
extremity. Copley knocked at door and window, 
but obst ined no answer ; and, after a minute inves. 
Ugation, lie caine tu the conclusion that “the in- 
tuates must be in the workshop.” They then re- 
inrned to the Court, and stopped before an oli, 
deserted, empty house. After a brief survey, Copley 
entered by one of the open windows, and, getting 
“on @ crazy stone staircase, he ascended an altitnile 
ctiat might correspond with two flats; he then 
lighter a dark lantern, and told the Colonel that 


the perilous part of their enterprise was about to 
ezin 
5 . 


jcome to? Your father sacrificed by the bloody 
laws, and huudreds as bad as him escaping every 
day—you and [ toiling at night to gain the veriest 
ternst of bread, and these fellows coiug abort like 
| gentlemen t” 

“QOan't be helped, madam,’ replied the Colonel, 
pickiug bis teeth with a silver implement, which 
only served to infuriate the hag more, “ there 
have been worse ups and downs in life than yours. 
There’s Marie Antoinette, the (Jueen of lrance, a 
devilish fine woman (whom L should know, having 
supped with her), aud born mach bigher than an 
engraver’s Wile, she lost her crown as well as her 
hnsband, andthe other day had to walk barefooted 
to the guillotine, and did not make holf the song 
that vor do. You should recollect that yon still 
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truly,’ 


electric telegraphs, and 


see the sun, at least as far as this Scotch mist will 
permit, and that you are permitted to cultivate 
the society of your son and heir.” 
“Silence, ass! or I'll brain you;” 
tottered towards her tormentor, with her skinny | 


hands raised in the air as if she literally meant to | 
she turned | 


fulfil her threat. 

round to her son. 
“ Begin work, boy, we 

like these gentlemen.” 
The son drew forth from a recess a small 


Recalling herself, 


are too poor to be idle 


printing-press, and as the mother inked, the son | 
worked the lever, and the notes began to multiply. 


“A very interesting and innocent process, 
‘remarked the Colonel; “but as I have no 
taste for the fine arts, I shall be ob liged to you, 
Mr. Copley, to finish any little business that von 


may have on hand, as this mansion, however de- | 


sirable as a summer residence, does not altogether 


agree with that attack of gout which has hung. Trish parcel 
| first, and remain with us as a hoat tage; vou are in 


‘too bad temper to be trusted.” 


about me ever since I last dined with the royal 
family.” 


“When can I have that parcel on the Irish | 
they departed as arranged. 


bank, Mother Henry ? 
“To-morrow nig rit.” 
“T can't wait so ‘long.” 


” asked Copley. 


been blowing 
and the hag | you call on Reid?” 


back ?” 
pleases you, I did it to another of your friends.” 


here again at the 
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“Then want them.” 
“You have got very s 
among my customers. 


aucy—besides, you have 
What made 


“Could I starve till it pleased you to come 
asked the hag. ‘* And if my blowing dis. 


( Copley marted: 


“T like to see you do that. I spoke to the dark 


voung fellow who lives at Leith—he insulte d me, 
‘and, by every fire in hell, I'll never cease till I et 
him entr apped, 
-and I hate the old hypocrite in the Canong gate ; 
but I hate him the worst of all.” 


I hate you, and this fool here, 


“As regards him,” replied Copley, “do as you 


bd 9 


| list. 


“Ditto, sav I,” added the Colonel. 

‘And now, since better cannot be done, I call 
same hour to-morrow for the 
Your son must go down the ladder 


The hag darted on them a look of fury, and 


(To be continued. ) 
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DOMESTIC 

The domestic history of the month is the his. 
tory of a general election. The duration of that 
periodical fever-fit has been greatly abridged in 
our day, and with vast advantage to the body 
politic. ‘The whole of the elections are vow begun 
and ended within the time through which 
heavily contested election in the olden time 
dragged, like a wounded snake, its slow length 
along. Parliament was prorogued on the Ist of 
July, and its dissolution ¢ announces 1 in a snpple- 
mentary Gazette the same evening. The nomi- 
nation for the City of London and a few other 
constituencies took plac eon the 6th. The nomi- 
nation for Roscommon took place on the 26th; in 
the course of little more than three weeks the 
City me mbers were elected, and the statement of the 
close of the poll received from Orkney and from 
the most western constituencies of Ireland. The 
benefits resulting from this curtailment of elec- 
tioneering operations is obvions. With every in- 
clination on the part of protligate candidates to 
bribe, aud of corrupt electors to be bribed—with 
every disposition of fierce and ignorant partisans, 
or hired bullies, ¢o riot, and of political gamblers to 
provoke nots—with mobs as thirsty as ever and 
canvassers ready to broach beer-barrels—these de- 
linguents have scarcely time allowed them to 
enact their nefarious parts. By the aid of railways, 
Acts of Parliament dis- 
pensing with cumbrous and procrastinating and 
useless forms, the completion of a general election 
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may be still more accelerated. The debauchery and 
uproar Which used to characterise these saturnalia 
may thus become obsolete for want of op portunity. 
Socially and politically, society may be thus made, 
at least negatively, more virtuous. 

Partly owing to the rapidity with which the 
work has 1 en got over partly by the fear in- 
spired by the Alban’'s investigation and its re- 
sults—par i. nodoubt, from the fact that all parties 
are pretty well aware of each other's strength, 
there have been more than the average num- 
berof uncontested elections ; aud decorum, sobriety, 
and honesty have been less Treque vutly, at least 
less openly, violated at the general election just 
concluded, than at any other on record. Some 
strange preparations for purchasing votes were de- 
tected at Derby, which promise to lead to & 
curious scrutiny. Petitions against returns, on the 
ground of corrupt practices, are threatened to the 
number of twenty or thirty. There have been 
lots in Herefordshire, at Paisl vy, and at Limerick, 
nd Belfast. This is a small amount of 
iahcoanty and disturbance compared with what we 
have been accustomed to hear of on such occasions. 

But the pr Tess of the nation in positive poli- 
tical virtue is less marked than its progress in 
negative virtue. If the late general election was 
remarkable for its geueral outward decorum, it 
was also remarkable for its want of any generous 
enthusiasin for a principle. At the time we write, 
the elections are not waging | over; and the equi 
vocal character of not few candidates leaves 
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a doubt as to what course they may pursue when 
Parliament meets It is therefore impossible to 
sav with absolute certainty what the minjsterial 
force will be in the new House of Commons. To 
all human appearance, r, Lord Derby and 
his colleagues will be in an absolute mivority in 
that House, ranging from twenty to thirty. An 
answer to the question, * By what means have 
Ministers been able to carry aby constitu. 
ene] ies? will throw consid rable light on the state 
of political morality in the electoral body. 

The profe ssed p! ier ite which served to cem: 
the Derby party when it 
for home-gr 


howeve 


SO 


nt 


i Opposilis lk Was Protec- 


tion, especially wi agr cultural pro- 
duce. Lhe united pariy declared, as with one 
voice, that the repeal of the Corn-laws, jnali- 


sation ef the it ou sugar, and the repeal of the 
Navigation-laws, had not only w ith red and para- 


lysed the material prosperity of the nation, but | 
cave not to specialty what instite#t10ns they mean. 


had rendered the poor more desperately vicious, 
had promote d negro-slavery and the slave-trade, 
and had erippled the nation: al defences. The 
party, since it has come into power, “ms disclaimed 
all idea of reversing the policy to which it atur- 


Me 


buted such baneful consi yuences. Lven those of 
jis members who vet affect a hankering atter th 

theory of Protect 1}, dmit that the cow v has 
prospered, and has continued strong and on Pc 
riorated i morals, under Free-trade, and may 
continue to do so: while many of the more 
candid or more shameless profess themselves 
converts to the doctrines of Freeo-trade. It is 
palpable that the ery of Protecuon has been 
with them an ins ince re and hollow cryv—a mere 
means of rousing » passions of the Ignorant, 
and affording the desiguing a pretext for keep- 
ing together as a party. Their end served— 
power attained—Protection 1s discarded as useless. 
The shamelessness of me sudden avd un oe ne 
wheel is unprecedented in Eng lish his The 
Derby party, with one consent, p! in that the y 
have bern te li ig fuls h ods ! tne * SIX yi ars. 
The power they have gained by such unwerthy 
means they either k ‘not how to use, or intend 
to use In a manner which the afraid to reveal. 
There is not one of the eries which the: y have 
attempted to raise at the elections that is not Pp 
pably rotten and insincere. Even with regard to the 
grant to M ei) th, the utmost that they promise 
Is to vote for ma Now the grant to Maynooth 
is assailed | ‘who couscientiously oppose it, 
not on th bey that it has been forfeited by vio- 
lation of a iy terms om Which it was grant d, bit | 
because it was granted on a vicious aud unteuable | 
principle. Lord Derby and his colleagues, the 


if whom were instrumental in settling | 
that gn n the Consolidated Fund, if they continue 
In | wer, Will institute an inquiry, and will declare, 
after it is conclude 1, that they see ho pr ound for | 
Fee il ding the graut. The language used by the 
‘Cast inexplicit among them shows that this is the | 
game they intend to play. Again, they have 
taked about a revision of taxation to relieve the 
ae But Mr. Disraeli, the inventor of 


ereater }) rt « 


ay it 


TTA Te : 
nid UiLUrist ® i), 


this specious ery, refuses to explain what change 


» place to Whigs or Radicals ; 


\the incompatible characters of those who fill them 


| sciously, are mere tools of the priests, 
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he proposes to make in our financial system, or 
how it is to operate, on the shallow pretext that he 
is only called upou to euounce a principle, not to 
expound the details of its explanation. And at 
the same time that he refuses to give any account 
of his panacea, he warns his agricultural dupes, 
in the first place, that it will contemplate not 
their benefit alone; in the second place, that it 
will ouly avail those among them who possess capi- 
tal, superior intelligence, and more than average 
enterprise and activity; in short, that it will only 
benetit those who do not need it. Lastly, Mini- 
sters and their followers make great but vague 
profe ssion of their Conservative zeal. They affect 
to fear the encroachments of democracy at a time 
when democracy is more quiesceut than it ever has 
been since the tirst outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution; and while they pledge themselves to sup- 
port the institutious of the country, they take good 




























































That a body of men convicted of persevering 
In systematic misrepresentation and falsehood for 
vears, and suspiciously taciturn when questioned 
as to their principles and intentions, should come 
within twenty or thirty of obtaining a positive 
maj: — in ye House of Commons, can only be 
ace el for by an unreasoning re of partsan- 
hie 3 acting for men irres specu easures, in 
some of their followers, and sinister corrupt self. 
seeking In the rest. A portion of the electoral 
body, ¢ ipab le of returning within twenty or thirty 
of half of the whole me »mbers of the ‘ees of 
Commons, is thus proved to be not only destitute 
of polit tical principle, but of that decent shame 
which pr ‘ompts Most men to conce al the want. 

This is an alarming account of the state of 
public feeling and opinion. Nor are matters much 
inended when we turn to scrutinise the character of 
the majority and the influences which have secured 
its return. The number of the Pusey-Peelites 
in Parhament has been materially diminished. 
When rather more than two-thirds of the elections 
were concluded, it appeared that thirty-five Minis- 


ol 


terialists who had seats in Jast Parliament had 
en defeated; and that forty-two Ministerialists, 
who were pot members of last Parliament had 


been elected. The defeated Ministerialists Gave 
three-fourths of the 
victorious Ministerialists triumphed over Peelites. 
The small Pusey-Peelite party in last Parliament, 
will be smaller in the new. But though the 
| Liberal i have slightly increased in numbers, 


the 


up have not been reconciled. In Ireland, 
has 


‘Defeuce League,” or priestly conspiracy, 


been able to ‘augment the number of aimless, 
blustering talkers who, cousciously or uncon- 


In Eng. 
laud, the new Liberals are men of little mark; 
without firmness or energy of character. The 
leaders of the motley squad in Opposition are 
sadly deficient in courage. Great exultation has 
been expressed because Mr. Macaulay has been 
restored to the House of Commons, and because 
others of our most accomplished statesmen have 
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| either for 


‘Kept their ground. And no doubt it is desirable 
‘that the ‘accomplished portion of the comnmnity | 
ghould We adequately represented in’ Parlinment ; 
but this is not enough, if these aecomplished senators 
‘pre deficient in earnestness of purpose und activity. 


And that they, and the class to which they belong, 


#@ lanientably deficient in these respects is appa: | 
“iret from the podo-evrante manner in which they 
‘hate for the most part fonght the battle of the 
eleetions—where it was found possible to induce ! 
ther to fieht at all. 

There is, therefore, but too much reason to fear ' 


thé leaders of the parliamentary majority, and 
owing to the incongruous character of its ingre- ' 
dients, it will be found impossible to array a 


“'mdjority in support of a vote hostile to and con- 


‘demnatory of the Derby Ministry; and the Derby 
Ministry will take good care not to turn itself out. 
the country, therefore, is threatened with a conti- 


“unance jn office of men who have no principle of 


‘fetion but a shameless craving for place—no 
ability for administration ; of men who, calling 
themselves Conservatives and English gentlemen, | 
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and obey Mr. Disradli: The success (6P did) 
men is in itself’a temptation'to political profiiabh, 
and their tenure ef power # sotiree of of nile 


aveakness. 


‘| 
AX 


FOREIGN. » or batgov 

The month has been marked ' by no sneddinil in 
the Old World that throws hight upon or ik kel: 
to influence the future. In the United States! th, 
Democratic party has eombined im Ge 1 oh af! a 
popu: uw candidate: the leaders of the Whig prirty 
have brought forward a less eligible candidate,’ Ay1 | 


‘tole owing to the timid and irresolute character of ‘have thus introduced distmibn imto ‘their ‘Yanks. 


It is therefore probable that the impending ‘Presi. 
dential election will place the executive! power ‘in 
the hands of a democrat; t ¢., of ony Who’ has 

recommendation of being a Free-trat er, ‘the ‘dah. 
back of being friendly to a mending’ and warlike 
foreign policy. The death of Hetry Chity ’ can 
have but little influence on the progress of 'eterts 
in the republic; for his halancing pokey had bin 
a great measure deprived him of. instuence, indi. 
withst: anding the atfection with which’ he ‘Was 
regarded, and i long continuance of ill health ‘thd 


combine to crush Mr. Pusey, and servilely follow ' kept him from the flold of political action. 


THE DERBY-DISRAELITE 


MINISTRY 


Wuey Sir Robert Peel found that the country | 
was not only prepared for Free-trade, but that the | 


period had arrived when it became absolutely | 
weeossury that corn and other articles constituting 
the essential food of man, as well as the raw mate- 


rialy which give employment in manufactures to | 


the people, should be imported free of any tax, 
revenue or protection, Mr. Disraeli, in’ 
the Litterness of his disappointment in not having 
been invited to take high office, attacked the great 


statesman with unmitigated scurrility, and charac-, 
’, the Duchy of Laneaster Loldly ta}. leis eomati- 


terised the Government as “anorganised hypocrisy. 

Lhe honourable representative of the Buck- 
inghamslire farmers continued to harass Sir, 
Robert Peel until the day of his death, in terms a3. 
severe as an unserupulons mind could invent, 
and as severe as the venom of a reckless temper | 
¢eauld embody in words. Those attacks were at 
the rame time utterly regardless of practical and 
sound principles. The pretence for those inces-| 


sant aud malignant invectives was protection to the. 


Jandled intercst, and especially to the farmer. The 
Derby-Dis raclite party was formed solely upon 
that specious pretension. 


This pseudo-party ac-, 


cepted of power under the guise of that stupendous | 


fraud. 
“an organised hypocrisy.” It is not less true that | 
the farmers and Jandlords who have put their 
trust in Lord Derby and his Chancellor 


present Administration as an ORGANISED PERFIDY. 


It is true that Mr. Disraeli fallaciously , 
charged Sir Robert Peel’s Government with being, 


of the; 
Exchequer may now with justice stigmatice the: 


AND THE) NEW. PARLIAMENT.’ 


Since the days of Lonis XL, no (Grovernmentsin 
Europe has aftorded a more éxtraordinary dxam- 
ple of political immorality and of shameldgs ihs- 
regard forall the principles or pretensiimy whieh 
the party now in power professed: by their epiecelie: 
and by their votes during the Jast ten years, than 
has been manifested hy that party since the! disso- 
‘Intion of the late Parliament; or rather sin¢arthe 
re-election of those Ministers who, on. tlieit ap- 
pointment to office, held seats in. tha, Honse;ot 
Commons. Jn his own county, the Chancelloh of 


tuents that Lord Derby would give them Protre- 
tion: that is to say, tax the fombof thespdople to 
give artifictal prices to home-grown corn, the 
Solicitor-General, in addressing the clecterso of 
Suffolk, set forth an array of figures, im drdet to 
prove that the people consumed more bread: when 
corn was taxe«| than since the time that it bas been 
admitted free of duty. He alsa promised. that 
Lord Derby would return to. Protection g:that 
is to say, reverse Sir Robert Peel's 5 bod te 
those “who earn their bread ly the dwelt of 
their brow, and who reeruit their) ealudisied 
strength with abundant and imntaxed foods the 
sweeter hecause it is no longer leavened with a 
sense of trnynstice.” © But other members wfithe 
Government, including the Minister for 'T'raddand 
the Attorney-General, expected no recurrente t0 
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® Sir Robert Peel's eyer-meinorable = ey on-retiring from 
| office in 1846, 
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the exploded fallacy of Proteetion duties. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his address to. the gentlemen-farmers 
and. clodhoppers of Buckinghamshire, observed 
that “ the genius of the age was unfavourable to 
Protection!” but instead of food-taxes he endea- 
voured to console his dupes by promising a great 
relief from distress by a re-distribution of the 
ublic burdens ; and this panacea for all their ma- 
ladies he beheld looming Us the future. But he 
has never yet informed them or the. people of 


of bis proposition may be. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 197 
of the great policy which is to inerease the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the whole country. - Not 
even a Pisgah view of the mighty plan which this 
modern Moses sees looming in the future. 

The President of the Board of Trade, a very 
honest plain man, was, however, as sinmple and 
frank in declaring the impossibility ef recurring 
again to food-taxes, as was Lord Palmerston.at 
Tiverton when he told his constituents that there 


a 





, would be cora-dutics when the river Exe flowed 
England how this measure of relief is to be carried | up from, instead of down to, the sea, But Sir Fitz- 
out, nor has he given any idea of what the nature ; roy Kelly asserted with as much confidence at 


In his speech at the his recent as at his preceding election, that Lord 


nomination of members for Buckinghamshire, ; Derby would re-impose protective duties upon 


a few days ago, he. dwelt at length upon the 
Militia Bill, and claimed much credit for the 
Chancery Reform Bill. We readily admit that 
the latter Bill, which includes some of the reforms 
recommended by Sir James Graham and the other 
Commissioners, and which was supported by all 


parties in the House of Commons, turms a great, | 


though far from a complete, measure of Chancery 
Reform. We also admit that the Jaw-appoint- 
ments of the present Government, especially 
those of Lord Chancellor and Attorney-General, 
are more satisfactory than those of the late Govern- 
ment. either in England or Ireland. but Mr. 


5 
Disraeli had little consolation to offer his quondam 


“ruined agriculturists,” and he contented himself 


by curtly observing, at the conelnsion of his 
address— 


“T cannot on this occasion be silent to those 


whose interests aro, most important amony the 


constituency of the county of Buckingham—! 
mean the cultivators of the soil. Subject hitherto, 
as | have always believed, and as I think I should 
he able to show, not only with regard to taxation, 
but with regard to many other circumstances, to a 
burden which they could not have borne had they 
not secured the artificial prices of their produce, 
the farmers of England have, of course, naturally 
and quite justifiably clung to that artificial price 
when the burdens, the restrictions, and the system 
to which that artificial price had alone reconciled 


food. 

Such is the political morality of the Derby- 
_Disraelite Government ; and their supporters con- 
_tinne, at least in words, to confide in Lord Derby, 
‘and to look forward to Disraeli’s Utopia /oomimy 
in the future. These are, however, mere pre- 
_tences to conceal the mortification which must be 
secretly torturing the dupes of that noble knight- 

errant and his squire the Finance Minister. We 
believe in Lord Derby, and we believe in Mahom- 
med; but truth and reason compel us to believe, 
also, that the one was a religious, and the other is 
a political, impostor. We believe, further, that, if 
he had the power, Lord Derby would be as absolute 
a3 Louis Napoleon. Knowing that he has not, and, 
furtunately, that he never can attain that power, he 
has utterly failed to observe the promise which he 
made in his political explanations as Prime Minis- 
ter, in the House of Peers, He then dared to say 
that “he would ask the country to support the 
Government which would exert iteelf, he did not 
hesitate to say, to afford every opposition to, and 


erect every barrier against, that current of con- 


them, remained untouched. I would say to the 


farmers of England that there is one means of 


tinually-increasing democratic influence which was 
threatening to overthrow the power and property 
of the country—an influence which was nominally 
in the hands of the masses, but was practically in 
the hands of a few demagogues, who exercised 
most sovereign influence over the unthinking 
masses.” 

During the elections we have heard none of 
those words pronounced by the ministerial candi- 


redress which is. quite equal to artificial price, and | dates, nor have they even ventared to repeat the 


Which will always find favour with all classes of 
the country. It is a policy that reduces the cost 


| 


dictum of their chief that, “those unthinking 
masses should only be educated in passive obe- 


of production, and which, when they are asked | dience to the Thirty-nine Artieles and Liturgy of 


for cheap bread, will allow them to give that bread the Chureh of England.” No! 


For, thank God 


to the people more cheaply than their competitors. | and the good sense of the British people! we have 
Now, gentlemen, that is the policy whieh I pro- | long had democratic elements in the constitution 


pose to carry into effect. 
romething’ is obtaining such a hold upon the con- 
filence of my country, and wpon that scnate in 
Which my country is represented, that I may be 
able, with the assistance of my colleagues, to bring 
forward a great policy that will increase the hap- 
piness and the prosperity of the whole country, and 
that, as time rolls away, will yet be remembered 
when we have departed from the scene, as the 
great achievement of a noble-minded statesman.” 
_Not one word more was uttered by this finan- 
cial magician with reference to the ruined agri- 
culturists, No explanation in reference to~no draft 
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My idea of ‘doing and in the institutions of our country. 


; 
| 


‘ 
| 





It has 
been those democratic elements which, sinee the 
Revolution of 1688, have saved Great Britain 
from similar atrocities and horrors as those which 
have disgraced the Revolutions of France, Austria, 
Italy and Germany, and which will now save ‘us 
from any dangerous design on the part of Lord 
Derby against our civil, political and religious 
liberties. But although we apprehend no danger 
whatever from the administration of the present 
Government, and although we are satisfied that it 
cannot venture on any policy which may be sub- 
versive of our civil and religious liberties, we gre 
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498 THE DERBY-DISRAELITE 
nevertheless convinced that a Government which 
constitutes in itself one enormous executive, poli- 
tical and commercial fraud, will do far more to, 
retard than to advance the social and political in- 
terests of the british Empire. 

It is true that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not only claimed great credit for his budget, but | 
that he has been extolled for that financial produc- 
tion by all the Conservatives in the kingdom. But. 
he has been credited by the ignorant or unjust 
only: for the budget of 1852 was not his. It was 
merely the old clothes left by Sir Charles Wood in 
the cul de sac of Downing-street. The budget 
and the estimates had been all completely pre- 
pared and left at the Treasury, War-office, Ad-, 
miralty and Ordnance by the late Government. 
Never had a Chancellor of the Exchequer been 
more thoroughly relieved of all the preparatory 
drudgery, and never had a Finance Minister less 
opposition from the House of Commons. In fact, 
there was no opposition whatever; and never did 
the House exhibit less of a factious spirit towards 
a Government. All the estimates were passed | ¢ 
without either interruptions or divisions. The 
reason was obvious. ‘Ihe House of Commons felt. 
that it must soon expire ; and all hope was deferred | 
until the new Parliament, when a fresh accession | 
of strength was expected by the Liberal party. 

The elections are now nearly over,® and the fol-| 
lowing is the present state of the new House of 


Commons :— 





VHkE LATE PARLIAMENT WHO HAVE 
BEEN RE-ELECTED, 


MEMBERS OF 


| M.j; L. LC. 
Aglionby, H. A., Cockermouth . : -| O 1; 0 
Acland, Sir D., Devonshire (North) . -| lt oO 0 
Adair, H. E. , Ipswich , : ‘ : ; 0; 1 0 
Arbuthnot, Gen., Kincardineshire . : 1 oO, 9O 
Armstrong, R. B., Lancaster , , »| O, 1; O 
Anson, Viscount, Lichfield ° .{| 0 ] 0 
Adderley, C. B., Staffordshire (North) ‘ ; 1 0. v 
Anson, Col. G., ‘Staffords hire (South) . e 0 U Y 
Alcock, T., Surrey (East) , 0) 1 0 
Bruen, Henry, Carlow County. ° o| 2} O} OY 
Baring, Sir T. F., Portsmouth : 0 ] 0 | 
Brotherton, J., Salford , : : 0 1 0 
Burrell, Sir C. M.. Shore ham . . ; 1 0 oO | 


Baldock, E. H., Shre »webury : » , ] 0 0 
Bennett, P., West Suffolk. ‘ : ; 1 0 0 
Brown, H., Tewkesb iry : ‘ : ' 0 1 0 


Baring, Hon. F., Thetford . : ‘ l 0 ov 
Blandtord, Marquis of, Woodstock Ta ee ee 
Brisco, M., Hastings . ° . ~| @} Oj; 2 
Baring, T., Huntingdon , , ‘ : 1 Oo oO 
Brockman, E.D., Hythe. ° ° -}| ©: 1; O 
Baillie, H. J., Inverness-shire ‘ ‘ ‘ ] 0 0 
Bateson, Thomas, Londonderry County ‘ l 0 oO, 
Bouverie, Hon. E. B., Kilmarnock , ; 0 1 0 
Brown, W., Lancashire (South) . : 0 1 0 
Burghle,, Lord, Lincolnshire (South) . ; 1 0 ov 
Brocklehurst J., Macclesfield . 9 . 3 . 0, 1 O | 
Bright, J., Manchester ; ; | * 1 0 
Bruce, Lord G. , Marlborough ° ° -} O; O, 1 
Baring, H. B., Marlborough : ‘ ~| OF; O|; 1 
Bailey, C., Monmouth District i 2 0 0 
Burroughes, R. V., Norfolk (East) l 0 oO 
Barron, W. H., Nottinghamshire (South) 1; 0; O 
Buck, L. B., Devonshire (North) ; ott 0 oO 
Buller, Sir T. Y., Devonshire (South) 1, 0j O 








* With the exception of a few Irish countics, and Orkney 
and Shetland, 
trigues of the Dundases, the Derby 
sibly be returned. 


tor which, in ae pry of the mean in- 


rd Advocate will pos- 





| Boyle, Hon. Col., 
| Blake, M. J., Galway Borough 
j Be i rke ley, 
| Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W., Anglesea . 


| Cotton, Hon. W. 


| Dunn, Col., 


; Ellice, bk. jun., St. 
Euston, 
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Bankes, Hon. G., Dorsetshire , ° 
| Benbow, J., Dudley : ; 
Bruce, CL. C., Elgin and Nairn ° 
| Beresford, Right Hon. W., Essex (North) 
Branston, T. W., Essex (South) ° ° 


Baird, J., Falkirk District 


Frome 5 . > 
Admiral, Gloucester City 


Bethell, R., Aylesbury . 


| Be rnard, Viscount, Bandon 


Brembridge, R.., Barnstaple . 
Bailey, Sir J., Brecknockshire 
Berkeley, Hon. H., Bristol . ; 
Berkeley, Hon. C. Cheltenham ; ‘ 
Boldero, H. G., Chippenham 
Bass, M. T., Derby ° . 
Burke, Sir Thomas, John, : , 


| Blair, Colonel, Ayrshire ‘ ; ° 


Coles, H. B., Andover . ° ° ° 


Cubitt, W., Andover . e . 
Campbell, Sir A. J. 9 Argylshire ° 
Cabbell, B. B. , ; 


Caulfie ld, J. M., Armagh County . ‘ 


Chandos, Marquis of, Buckingham Borough 


S., Carric kfergus 


Cavendish, Hon. G. H., Derbyshire (North) 


Colville, C. R., Derbyshire (South) . 
Cowan, C., Edinburgh ° , 
Coddrington, W., Gloucester (E ast) e 
| Charteris, Hon. F. , Haddingtonshire 
Compton, H. C. , Hampshire (South) . 
Clifford, Col. H. M. , Hereford City 
Cowper, Hon. W. F,, Herttord 
Clay, J., Hull . 
| Cobbold, J.C. , Ipswich 
Crowder, R. B., Liskeard 
| Christy, S., Newcastle-under- Lyme 
Curric, R., Northampton 
Cocks, T. 8 , Reigate 
Chaplin, W. J., Salisbury ° 
Clinton, Lord C., Sandwich . , 
Clive, Hon. R. H., Shropshire (South) . 
Cockburn, Sir A., Southampton 
Child, 8., Staffordshire (North) 


Carter, S., Tavistock 
| Clay, 
Carter, J.B., Ww inchester . 

Cayley, E.8., Yorkshire (North) 


Sir Ww. , Tower Hamlets 


Corb ally, M.E., Meath 
Clements, Mr., Leitrim . 


Portarlington . 
Duncombe, W. E. . East Retford 
Drax, J. G. W. T. E. .. Wareham 


| Devreux, J. T., Wexford 


Dashwood, Sir G., W yeombe ‘ 
Duncombe, Hon. a Yorkshire (E ast) 
Duncombe, Hon. O., Yorkshire (North) 
Davie, Sir H. F., Haddington Burghs 
Dundas, G., Linlithgowshire . ° 
Duke, Sir James, London : . 
Dodd, G., Maidstone ‘ ‘ , 


De nison, J. E., Malton 
Duncuft, é., 


Oldham > ‘ 


Drumlanrig, Viscount, Dumfriesshire 


Dunean, George, Dundee 


| Duff, G. S., Elgin District . ; ° 
' Dutt, J., Banffshire , : 


Divett, E., Exeter , ‘ ° ° 
Duckworth, Sir J., Exeter ° ° 
Duncombe, T. 8., Finsbury 

Davies, D. A. S., " Carmarthenshire 


Egerton, W. T., Cheshire (North) ° 
Egerton, Sir P., Cheshire (South) 
Ellice, Hon. E., Coventry ° ° 
Evans, W., De tbyshire (North) 
Ewart, W., Dumfries Burgh 
Evelyn, Viset., Pembrokeshire ° 
E\liott, Lion. J. E., Roxburghshire 
Andrew’s 

Lar] of Thetford 

Evans, ‘Sir De Lacy, We stminster 
East, Sir J. B., Winchester : ° 


. . . . 
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Mr... Roscommon 
Fitrgwilliara, Hon. G., Peterb 
Forbes, W.. Stirlingshire ’ 
Fuller, A. G., Sussex (bast) 4 ‘ 
Frewen, Hon. C. ° — (East) 
Forester, Hon. (7. » Wenlock ° 
Frestun, Col., Wevm Hane 

iz Hey, J. Hi., Worcestershire (E ast) 
Forster, M., Berwick 


Frrench, ‘ 
rs } 
i yu eo 


Follett, B. S., Bridgwater . ° ° 
Flover, Jobn, Dorsetshire. ° ° 
Farrer, J., Duriiam (South) ° ° 
Fergus, = Fifeshire . 
Fellowes, E. , Huntingdonshire 
Ferguson, Co 1. Kirkaldy 

Farnham, E. K., L.icestershire (No: th) 
Fitzroy, Hor. H., wes 

Ferguson, Sir R. A., Londonderry Cc ity 
Fox, R. M., Long fr 

Grace, Mr., Roscommon 

Giadsto W. i. Oxtord Un iversity 
Gwyn, ’ Pe ‘nryu and Falmouth ; 
Belety, Vi scount, East Rettord . 
Gore, Mr., Sligo County 

Gore, We O. , Shropshire (North) 


Guoch, E. 8., 
Galwey, Sir Ww. 


East Suffolk ., . ° 
Thirsk ° ° . 


Greenall, G., Warrington ; ° . | 
Gaskell, * M. Wenlock : ‘ ° ~ | 
Green, J., Kilkenny County 3 , 
Grenfell, C. W., Windsor ©. ‘ o | 
Gordon, Admiral, Aberdeenshire ° | 
Goulburn, Hon. H., Cambridge University 
Grosvenor, ae Chester City. | 
Geach, C. Coventry . . . e . 
Goddard, ‘A. L., Crickdale . - 
Grogan, FE, Dublin City. ° . , | 
Granger, T.C., Durham. ° ; | 
Glyn, G. C., Kendal ‘ ‘ - 
Goold, W. Lime rick County , : = 
Gibson, T. Milne , Manchester. : a 
Guest, Sir J. J., Merthyr Tydvil . ° , | 
Hindley, C., Ashton-under-Line , : ot 
Hervey, Lord A., Brighton . ‘ . | 
Hall, Colonel, 1g rn erney Borough . | 
Hughes, W. B., Carnarvon Distriet eit 
Hogg, Sir J. v. Honiton 
Valtord, Sir IL, Lei ‘icestershire (South) 
Hutchins, E. J. I .Vraington. ° , , 
Vall, Sir B., Marylebone ° . . 
Hume, J., Montrose. ‘ ° : 
Higgins, O., Mayo : ‘ ‘ 
Howard, Hon. C: aptain E., Morpeth 

He adlam, T. E., Newe astle . , . ° 
Heneage, G. il., ge 
Hardinge, a Hon. , Downpatrick 
Hamilton, i Thublin’ Univernity ‘ 
Hope, Sir 7 Ediabur ghshire . : 
llarmer, v7 7.2. , Flint Borough. 
Vutt, W. Gatesh« ad , ° . 

Hastic, Au Glasgow. . . 
Hotham, Lord, Yorkshire (E ‘ast) . ; . | 
Henley, J. W., Oxfordshire . , ‘ : 
Harcourt, G. G. , Oxfordshire ; , . 
liastie, A. ] aisle A . . , 
Heathcote, Sir J. J., Rutlandshire ° 
Hadfield, G. , She field . ‘ ° . 
Herries, | Hon. J. C., Stamford ° ° 


Hud i80N, Ge “4 ze, 
Heathcote, J 

Hayter, G. W., 
H ildy: — R. C. 
Hill, 


Sunderland 
Tiverton. , ; : 
Wells . ; , , 
, Whitehaven ‘ ° 
Lord EL dwin, County Down 


Inglis, Sir R. H., Oxford University . 


Joliffe, Sir W., Petersfield . . 
Jobnstone, Sir V. B., Scarborough . 
Jermyn, Earl, Bury St. Edmunds 
Johnstone, J., Clackmannan and Kingross 
Joeclyn, Lord, Ling’s Lynn . ; 


Jones, wm Londonde ‘rry County ; 
Jackson, W. , Neweastle-under-Lyme . 
Knox, Hon. W. Ss. , Dungannon . ’ 


Kerrison, Sir E. _ Eye , é A A 
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MINISTRY AND 


THE 


Knox, Colonel B.. Great Ma w 
kK muard, Hon. A. Pe rth 
Kersuaw. J . Ste A port : 

King, P.J. L., Surrey (East) 
Keating, KR... Wat: ‘ford Cit ¥ 

ix iat, -. VW 3 W oreestershi re (West) 
ke h, W., Athlone 

Lawless, Mr Clonmel 

Le P.. “ligan Distr rs 
Le. h, G ‘ ( ae ire (N, 

Lenn ox, Lerd H., Chéchester 
Lowther, Ht. Solder! and (W est) 


la) 2.1 4 - Devonshire 
pe Ue a. C. B 

L a mi 

Loc i pa irkshire . 
Lan n, 3. H., Oxfort City 
Lewis, Sur F., Radnor District 
I i Han | _R on 
Lockhurt, A. E., Scikirksh 


Langton, W. tl. G. V., Somerset (West) 
Lewisham, Viscount, Staffordshire (South) 


Lennox, Lord George, + ‘ham. 


' Labouchere, Hon. H., Taunton 
Lowther, Hon. H. C., Westmoreland 
Lyndsay, Colonel, Wi igan 


Lygon, General, Worcestershire (Ww est) 
Laing, Samuel, Jun., Wick District 


_ Matheson, Sir James, Ross-shire . 


| Milton, 


| Martin, J. 


Milnes, R. M 
Viscourt, 
Mure, Cc lone! \\ on 


, Pontefract 
Wicklow ° 
Renutrewshire . 


Mor dy, C. A.. Somerset (\V est) 
Molesworth, Sir W., Southwark 
March, Earl of, Sussex (West) 


Tew kesbury ' ° 


MacTaggart, 3 J., Wigton. 
Milner, W. M. York 
Muntz, G. F., il rham . 
Mitehell, ee nidpo rt 

| Mann rs, + rd. G., Cambrid; geshire 
Moore, G. H., Mayo 
Moric, | Cc armarthe nm Borou ch 
Mallin'zs, Z R.. Cirencester 


Manners, Lord J., Colchester 


Murphy, F.8., Cork ; 
Mundy, W., Derbyshire (South) 
Maguire, J. F., Dungarvon ; R 


Macgre gor, J., Gl 


Mangles, R. D.., 
egg \ 


isLOoWw 
(;uildford 
Inverness 


Mackie, Pee irkcudbrightshire 
Mone , Leith 
Monsell, * Li imerick Cou uty 
yeti in, dn London . ° 
| Morgan, O., Monmouthshire 
| Macartney, Mr., Antrim 
lilea, W., Somerset East 
Norreys, Sir )., Mallow ° . . 
Neeld, J., Chippenhara . 


| Naas, Lord, Coleraine 


| Neeld, J 


Newde cate, . N.. 





, Crickdale : f . 
North, Col., Oxfordshire 

Noel, Capt. G. J., Rutlandshire : 
Nowp ort, Viscount, Shropshire (South) 
Warwickshire (North) 
Napier, Hon. J., Dublin U niversity 


O'Flaherty, A., Galway Borough 


© Brier, Sir T., Cashel 

Owen. Se J F Pe mbroke : ° : 
(Connell, M., Tralee ‘ : 
Ossulton, Lor i, Northumbe rland . 


Pakington, Hon. Sir J., Droitwich 


Portal, M., Hampshire ; ° 
Price, Sir R., Hereford City , 
Peel, Col., Huntingdon 


Packe, C. M., Leicestershire (South) 

Paget, Lord A., Lichilield ° : 
Pugh, D., Montgome ry Borough 
Peto, 8. M., Norwich : . 
Y aget, Lord George, Beaumaris : 
Pilkington, J., Blackburn ; ° 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
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900 THE DERBY-DISRAELITE MINISTRY AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


M., L. LC. 

Pigot, Sir R.; Bridgenorth es 0 
Pechell, Sir George B., Brighton fof Ol rho 
Powell, Col. W., Cardiganshire AOL pay [gi pug 
Pennant, Col. D., Carnarvonshire oy RY 0 
Pigott, F., Reading , * erent war eT 
rime, R., Toaten t (West) o = MEONG PLAT eg 

Peck eel, Sir R., Tamworth ™ % ~| Of 1 
Palmerston, Viscount, Tiverton 0 0 
Power, Mr., W aterford 0 0 


| 
Rich, H., Richmond, Yorkshire ; = 
Roebuck, J.A., Sheffield gbridas’) 
Ricardo, J. L., ” Stoke-on-Trent yt 
o, O., Worcester ‘ 
Rushout, Capt., Woseesterchire (Fast) 4 
Rumbold C. E., Yarmouth | 
Russell, Lord John, London , . 
Rothschild, Baron, London i j 
Rice, Pa R., Dover ' ‘ , 
Roche, E. B., Cork County pihed 


Sturt, H. G., Dorchester pours 4 
Seymour, H. K., Dorsetshire , Ss . | 
Smollett, A., Dumbartonshire : ‘ “fl 
Seaham, Viscount, Durham (North) fy 
Shafto, R. D., Durham atts. ,» oie 
Scobell, Capt., Bath ‘ : | 
Bott, Hon, F. , Berwickshire . ; ot 
Scholefield, W. , Birmingham 5 
Shelburne, Earl of, Calne ‘ ‘ , 


ee 


- 





Sadleir, J., Carlow Borough ; ‘| 
Stanley, Hon. W. O., Chester City ; 
Smith, J. A., Chichester , ot 
Stanfield, W. R.C., Huddersfield «| 
Sullivan, M.., Kilkenny ; , A - 
n ; ' ; 
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Sibthorpe, Col., Linco 0 
Stanley, Lord, King’s Lynn 0 
Stuart, Lord D., arylebone 0 
Somerset, Capt. E. A‘, Monmouthshire’ 0 
Sutton, H. , Newark . 1 
Smitb, Hon. R. V. , Northampton, . 0 
Seymour, H. D., Poole 8 0 
Strickland, Sir G., Preston ; . of | 1 
Scroupe, G. P., Stroud F nit » .| O | 0 
Seymour, Lord, Totness - ° | V ; O 
Sandars, G., Wakefield : +s Y 
Spooner, R., Warwickshire (North) ; 0} , O 
Stephenson, R., Whitby } 1! 0} O 
Smith, M. T., W ycombe | 0} | Oo 
Smyth, J.G., York City ‘ . of ft | O 
Scully, Francis, Tipperary . ty 8 | OF} | 0 
{ 
Townshend, J., Tamworth ‘ - |. 0 we. 
Thompson, Alderman, Westmoreland . 2) ee 
Thicknesse,R.A..Wigan . . . .|' O 1) O 
Thornley, T., Wolverhampton ,i ol 2's 
Trail, George, Caithness ! o| 12! O 
Tufnell, Li, Devonport : , ; eT Fits 
‘Tyrell, Sir J., Essex (North) : ; sa a ae 
Talbot, C.R. M. Darren: ae — of Of} BT'S 
Tancred, H. W. , Banbury , . «| #2 et 
Tynte, Colonel, , Bridgewater Siete «thy SL et. 
Tollemache, J., Chesh r+ (South) 1) “Gal ar at 
Trollope, Sir J. Lincolnshire (South) -| 1 ' 0} O 
Tennant, Sir J. E., Lisburn ; 1/ 0 0 
Vivian, J, H., Swansea . ° »4 OT ' 32 '2@ 
Vivian, J. E., Truro ° : oe a te 
Villiers, C. P., Ww olverhampton » “aT Or ars 
Vane, Lord Harry , Durham (South) ~-| O} 1] O 
Vyvian, Sir R. t. Helston : it et, aa wT 
Vernon, G. E. H., Newark , ° .| Fi 0! 0 
Verner, Sir W., Armagh County . ha ; 0} 0 
Welby,G.E.,Grantham . . . | 1! 0| 0 
Wood, Sir C., Halifax ee eee eae 
W faddington, D., Harwich ° TP ey] @ 
Westhead, J. P. B.. Knaresborough ev or ae « 
Ww illiams, Ww. , Lambeth a ; er OreReT @ 
Williams, T. P.,Great Marlow .  .. | 1} OF 0 
Walpole, Hon. 8. H., Midhurst . ' 1} O| 9 
Wynne, Capt. H. W. W. Montgomeryshire epee s&e 
Wodehouse, E. Norfolk (East) Pas gig 
Wrightson, W. B., Northallerton .| 0; 1} 0 
Walter, Soha, Nottingham , a7 Sys 
Wood, Sir W. P., Oxford City . ; Oo; 1! 0 
Walsh, Sir J. B., Radnorshire 2 TET OF 0 





Wyvil, M., Richmond ° 
Wall, C. B., Salisbury 

Willcox, B. M., Southampton 
Waddin; ton, Hi. S. , Suffolk (W 1 
Wilson, James, W estbury 
Whiteside, J., Enniskillen 
Willoughby, Sir H. , Evesham 
Worcester, Marquis of 

Wortley, Hon. J. 5S.  Rothesa: P 
Wigram, L. T. , Cam bridge University 
Wilson, M., Clitheroe ‘ 
West, F. R., Denbigh District 
Wynn, Sir W.W. , Denbighshire 


Yorke, Ion. E., Cambridgeshire 


RETIRED AND REJECTED MEMBERS OF 


Adair, Shafto, Cambridge Borough 
Abdy, Sir Thomas, Lyme Regis 
Anstey, Chisholm, Youghal . 


Broadwood, H., Bridgewater 

Blair, 8. , Bolton , 

Bunbury, E. H., Bury St. Edmunds 
Buckstone. Sir E. N. ., Essex (South) 
Bell, M., Northumberland ny 
Bagshaw, J., Harwich . 

Best, J. , Kidderminster 

Bowles, "Admiral, Launceston 

Birch, Sir Thomas, Liverpool 
Bernal, Ralph, Rochester 

Baldwin, B., Totness . 
Blackstone, W. S., W: allingford 
Barron, Sir Ws Waterford . 
Blakemore, Ih., "Wells : : 
Bagot, Hon. W., Denbighshire 
Bell, J. -, SE. Alban’s ‘ 
Bennett, J., Wilts (South) 


Berkeley, Hon. G.T. , Gloucestershire (Ww est) 


Crawford, W. S., Rochdale . 

Cochrane, Baillie, Bridport . - 
Campbell, llon. W. , Cambridge Borough 
Chatterton, Colonel, Cork City ‘ 
Clerk, Sir George, Dover. 

Craig, Sir W. Gibson, E dinburgh 
Currie, Henry, Guildford 

Cardwell, E., Liverpool 

Clive, H. B., ‘Ludlow. . 

Childers, J. W.. agg 

Cavendish, W. G., Pete rborough . 
Curteis, Henry M, Rye 

Copeland, Alderman, Stoke . 

Colebrook, Sir A. E., Taunton 

Collins, T., Knaresborough 

Chiche ster, Lord J., Beltast . . 
Cholmeley, Sir M., Lincolnshire (North) 
Coke, Hon. E. K. ’ Norfolk (West) 
Collins, W., Warwick Borough 


Dick, Quintin, Aylesbury 

Duncan, Lord, Bath 

Damer, Colonel Dawson, Dorchester 
p’ Eyncourt, Tennyson, Lambeth . 
Drummond, Home, Perthshire 

Douro, Marquis of, Norwich ; 
Douglas, Sir C. E., Warwick Borough. 
Dundas, Sir F., Sutherlandshire 


Enfield, Viscount, Chatham . 
Estcourt, Colonel, Devizes 
Edwards, H., Halifax 

Evans, John, Haverfordwest 
Ellis, J. . Leicester ‘ 

E brington, Lord, Plymouth , 


zpatrick, Hon. J. W., Queen’s County 
Pon yce, Ca tain, Aberdeen . 
Fortescue, Hon. Mr., Barnstaple . 
Fox, W. J. Oldham ‘ . 
Fox, 8S. W. ; a Beverley 


Greene, T., Lancaster Borough 
Greenfell, C. P., Sen., Preston 
Grey, R. W., Tynemouth 
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THE 


Hornby, J., Blackburn ; P 
lioward, P. . Carlisle ; P 
H n, W. N., Carlisle , 
Harris, Ca Tos a Christchurch 
Horsman, b Cockermouth 
Heyworth, L., Derby Borough 
Hill, Lord Marcus, Evesham 


Hallyburton, Lord John, Forfarshire 


Hencage, E., Great Grimsby 
Hollond, R. ‘Hastings . 
Henry, A., , Lancashire (South) . 
Harris, R., Leicester Borough . 
Hobhouse, T. B., Lincoln City 
Hope, A. B., Maidstone ‘ 
Hildyard, T. B. T., Notts (South) 
Hodges, T. T., Rochester . 
Hodes T. L., Kent (West) 
Hurnphrey, Alderman, Southwark 
Heald, J., Stockport ; 
Hiatchell, "Rt. Hon. J., Windsor . 
Hardcastle, J.A., Colchester 
Hope, H. T. , Glo’ ster City 
Halewell, E. G., Newry 

Howard, Hon. J. ie Malmesbury 
Howard, Sir R., W icklow 
Houldsworth, T. , Notts (North) 


Kerrison, Sir E., Eye 


Knightley, Sir C. ae orthamptonshire (South) 


Lennard, T. B., M: alc lon 

Lacey, H.C. , Bod nin 

Littleton, Hon. E. R., W: alsall 
Lushington, Charles, Westminster 
Lewis, Cornwall, licrefordshire 
Lawley, Hon. R. R., Pontefract 


Matheson, Col., Ashburton 
My.es, Philip, Bristol 

Melgund, Lord, Greenock 
Malion, L ord, Hertford Borough | 
Mars shall, J. G., Leeds . 
Manners, Lord Chi as., 
Martin, C. W., Tsle of W ight 
Mahon, QO’ Geren. Ennis 
N-‘C alloch, W. T., Dundalk 
M‘Kinnon, W. A., Lyinington 
Mowatt, I’., Penryn ° 


Nichol, Sir John, Cardiff 
Norreys, Lord, Oxfordshire 


O'Brien, J., Limerick 


Ogle, 8. C, HL. Northumberland (South 


Ord, Wnm., Newcastle- on-Tyne 
O'Connor, KF. 
O'Connell, M. J., Kerry 


Pusey, P., Berkshire 
Pertect, R., Lewes 


Plowden, W. H. C., Newport, Isle of W Vight 


Palmer, "Roundell, Plymouth 

Phil lips, Sir G. R., Poole , 
Paget, Lord C., East Sandwich . 
Var ‘ker, John, Sheffield 


Ponsonby, Hon. C.F. A.C. , Dungarvan 


Prosser, F. R. W., Herefordshire 
Rawdon, Colonel, Armagh City 
Renton, ‘Campbell, Berwick 
Romilly, Colonel, Canterbury 
Romilly, ig” Devonport : 
Reynolds, J , Dublin City 
Richards, R., Merionethshire 
Repton, G.W. J., St. Alban’s 
Russell, Hon. E. T., Tavistock . 


Smythe, Hon. G. 
Stanley, E., Cumbe rland (West) . 
Somerville, ‘Sir W illiam, Drogheda 
Spearman, H.J., Durham City 
Stewart, Admiral, Greenwich 
Salomons, Alderman, Greenwich . 
Salwey, Co lonel, Ludlow 
Staunton, Sir George » , 
Stamford, J. F., Reading 


Sowers, Patrick, Sligo . 


Le sicestershire (N orth) 


A. P.S., Canterbury 
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Young, G. 





| 


Sydney, Alderman, Stafford. 
Somerton, Viscount, Welton 
Sandars, J.,. Yarmouth 


Slaney, R. A. Shrewsbury . 


Stanton, W, I., Stroud ° . 
Stuart, Lord P. J., Ayr District . 


Tennant, R. J., Belfast 
Towneley, J., Beverley 
Thompson, Col., Bradford . 
Townley, R. G., Cambridgeshire . 


| Trevor, Col., Hertfordshire - 


Tollemache, T. J., Grantham 
Talbot, J. H. . New Ross 


Thompson, Geo., Tower Hamlets . 
Urquhart, David, Stafford 
Verney, Sir H., Bedford Borough 


Villiers, Viscount, Cirencester 
Villiers, Hon. F., Weymouth 
Vesey, Hon. T., Queen’s County . 


| Wakley, T., Finsbury 


Wyld, J, Bodmin : 

Ww atkins, Col., Brecon Borough , 
Ww illiams, John, Macclesfield ° 
Wawn, z. Bn South Shields . s 
Williamson, Sir H., Sunderland 
Willyams, i. Truro 

Walker, R., Bury 

W hitmore, T.C. ” Bridgnorth 


F., Scarborough . 


NEW MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLTAMENT. 


Astell, J. H., Cambriege Borough 
Atherton, William, Durham City 
Annesley, Earl! of, Great Grimsby 


Anderson, Sir James, Stirling District . 


A’Court, C. H. W., Wilton 


| Booth, Mr, Sligo County 


Brady, Mr., Leitrim 
Be wid Capt., Galway . 
Byng, Hon. C., Tavistock 


Bate G. M., Ww eymouth 


| Ball, E., 





Brown, Val., Kerry 

Barnes, ye Bolton 
Cambridgeshire 
Berkeley, Sir George, bo 
Bowyer, William G., Dundal 
Berkeley, G., Evesham 

Bell, James, Guildford . 

Brande, Hon. H., Lewes 

Biggs, W. 


Butler, C. S., Tower Hamlets 


Beaumont, W. B., Northumberland (South) . 


Bentinck, E. B., Norfolk (West) , 


Biddulph, Colonel M. , Denbighshire 
Blackett, J. B., New castle-on- Tyne 


Bide dulph, Col., Derbyshire . 
Bland. Mr., King’ ~ County « 
Ball, Mr., Carlow 


Caulfield, General, Abingdon 
Cairns, H. M., Belfast . 
Crauford, Mr., Ayr nL: 
Crook, J. , Bolton , . 

Coffin, W.. Cardiff District . 
Chelsea, Viscount, Dover. e 
Challis, Alderman T., Finsbury . 
Chambers, M., Greenwich ‘ 
Crossley, F., Halifax 
Cholmondley, 
Chambers, Hertford 2 
Cheetham, J. , Lancashire (South) 
Clive, R., Ludlow . A 


Carnac, Sir G. R., Lymi ton. 
Cobbett, J. M., Oldham ° : 
Collyer, R. P., Plymouth ° 


Coote, Sir Charles H., Queen’s Coit 


Cogan, Mr., Kildare... 


, Newport, Isle of W ight 
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M.! L. \L.C. 
Davison, R., Belfast 1!‘ ovo! O en Earl of, Searborough 
Dunlop, Ale ‘sander, Greenock 0 1' 0 Mills, A., Taunton ‘ ° 
Du Cane, O. N. Maldon 1! O | O |} Malins, R., Wallingford , 
Duffy, C. G. , New Ross ‘ oO, 1 O | Meagher, Alderman, Waterford City 
Dodd, J. W., North Shropshire 1/ 0: O{|M urrough, AE Bridport : , 
Dering, Sir E. C., Kent (East) 1) © | O | Massey, Ww. |S Nev wport, Isle of Wig rht 
Dunne, M., Queen's County 1 0 QO | Mills, T., Ts tness . 
Macaulay, T. B., Edi nburgh ‘ , 
Egerton, E.C., Macclesfield . 1} 0 ©O | Macaulay, K., C ‘abridge a , 
Eccles, W., Blackburn . o 1 O | Mae Cann, J., Drogheda : 
| Mackinnon, W. jun., Rye : 
Fitzgerald, Clare ; 0! 0 O | Maegregor, James, Sandwich ° 
Fraser, Sir W., Barnstaple 1 0: O MacManon, Mr., Wexford . ; 
Ferguson, G., Carlisle 0 1 0 
Fasan, W., Cork City . 0 1 0 | Newark, Viscount, Nottinghamshire (South) 
F itzgeral 1, J. D., Ennis 0 1 0 | North, Colonel J. 8., Oxfordshire 
Fitzgerald, W. R. 8., Horsham 0 1 0 
Fitzwilliam, Hon. Cc. W., Malton 0 ] 0 Oliviera, B., Pontefract d 5 
Franklyn, G. W., Poole . 1 O O Otway, A. R., Stafford . ° , . 
Foster, C., Walsall 0 l 0 O'Brien, —, King’s County ; ° 
Follett, B. 8., Bridgewater 1 0 0 
Foster, Mr., Monaghan 0) l QO Phinn, T., Bath . ; 
Ponsonby, Hon. A. G., Cirencester 
Greville, Col., Longford 0 1 O-| Price, W. P., Gloucester City 
Gipps, H. P., Canterbury 1 0 0 | Peacock, M., Harwich 
Gladstone, J. N., — vizes l 0 0 | Phillips, J. iT. , Haver ordwest 
Graham, Lord M. , Grantham | 0, O- Perey, Ion. J., Launceston 
Gregton, S., Baths ir, 0 l Phillimore, Dr., Leominster 
Goodman, Sir G., Leeds 0 1 0 Potter, A., Limerick 
Gardiner, R., Leicester a) 1: O Parker, R. T., Preston , 
George, Mr., Wextord . 0; 1 0 Portinan, Ifon. H. B. W. , Shaftesbury ‘ 
Gower, F. L., Stoke-on-Trent 0 ] O  Pellatt, Apsley, Southwark P 
Greaves, E., Warwick . 1' © © Pakenham, Capt. , Antrim 
Goderich, Viscount, Hull! 0 l ®  Purday, R.C., Weils 
Ifeuchy, Mr., Kildare . > l 0 0) Rolt, Peter, Greenwich 
Heathcote, G. H., Boston 1 0 0 fobe _ m, P., Hastings i 
Hawkins, W. H., Colchester 1/ Oo 0 eas ell, F. W., Limerick 4 . 
Herbert, Sir T., Dartmouth . ] a 0 
Horsfall, T. B., De rby Borough i 0  O- Sadleir, Mr., Tipperary ° 
Heard, J.J., Kinsale 0' 1! O | Stanho Pe J. B., Lincolr shire (North) 
Heneage, G. F., Lineola Y) 1 | 0 Sawle, C. BR. G., Bodmin giclee 
Hadtield, G. , She fheld . 0 } 0 Stapleton, J., Be rwick . ‘ ° 
Hanbury, G. S. L., LHe refordshire ] 0 | 0 | Smith, Sir F., Chatham : ‘ 
iTume, W. F., Wie klow : 1) oO 0 Smythe, Sir W. B.. Essex (South) ° 
Harcourt, Col., Isle of Wight | 0; O | Stirling, W., Perthshire ° e 
Ilutchinson, Mr., Waterlord ) l ) | Seymour, W. D., Sunderland 
Shelley, Sir John V., Westminster 
Johnstone, Hon. B., Canterbury 1 0 0 | Stuart, Hen rv, Becdtord . 
Jones, D., Carmarthenshire 1; O} O | Smith, W. M., Kent (West). 
[rton, 8., Cumberland (West) 1 Oo DO esq Tf s of, Sutherlandshire 
Ingham, R., South Shields 0 l 0) » Mr., Kilkenny County 
Keating, H. P., Reading () ] 0 Thompson, George J., Aberdeen . 
Kerr, Mr. , County Down 0 0, O | Tyler, Sir Geor; ze, Glamor; ganshire 
Knatehbull, Mr., Somerset (i ast) O' 0 | Turner, C a4 les, Live pool 
Kirk, Mr. W., New u ] 0 Townley, ¢ .. Sligo Lorough 
Tay) fs Ba Tynemouth , ‘ 
Layard, Dr. A., Aylesbury 0 1, 0  Tormline, G., Shrewsbury 
Lawley, Hon. B., ‘Beverley 0 l 0 
Langton, W. O. i. G., Bristol a 1 0  Vandeleur, Mr.,Clare . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Lowe, R., Kidderminster 0, O 1 Vance, O. J., Dublin City. . 
Luce, T , Malmesbury 0 1 O Villiers, H. F., Rochester : 
Laffan, Captain, St. Ives 1 O OO Vivian, H., Truro . 
Laslett, W., Worcester City . 0 1 0 Vansittart, G. H., Berks 4 
Lacon, ‘Sir G., Yarmouth —. 1 0, 0 Vernon, G. E. H., Newark . ‘ 
Liddell, H., Northumberland (S uth) ] 0. oO 
Lytton, Sir E. B., Herts : 1 O' 0 Wells, M., Beverley. : A 
Lucas, Mr., Meath , 0 ) Whitbread, 8. . jun., Bedtord ‘ . 
Leslie, Mr., Monaghan 0) 1 )  Winunington, Sir T., Bewdley ° ‘ 
Wic ‘ham, H. W.. Bradford 
Moreton, Lord, Stroud . : 0 1 0 Walcott, Captain J. E., Christchurch 
Moore, R.S8., Armagh City . ] 0 © Wyndham, General, Cockermouth 
Mitchell, Dr., Bodmin . l 0 | O Whatman, John, Maidstone 
Milligan, R, Bradtord . oO 1 © Wynn, W. W. E., Merioncthshire 
Morgan, C. Rk. Brecon Borou ih 1 0 © Warner, E., Norwich 
Maule, ¢ ‘olonel L, , Forfarshire 0; 1 0 Watson, R., Peterborough 
Miller, T. 0. J. Mak lon l 0. 0 Wise, G. A., Stafford 
Montgomery, Sir G., Pechlesshire 1 0 0 Whitmore, H., Bridgnorth 
Mare, C., P Tyan uth 1 () 0 Wilkinson, W. A., Lambeth 
Monek, v iscount, Portsm: wath a 1 Wyndham, W., Wilts (South) ° 
Miall, E., Rochdale 0 ] 0) , 
Maddock, Sir T, H_, Rochester ] 0. O At Knaresborough, the three Candidates polled 113 each. 
MW Cartuey, Mr., Antrim 0) 1 7 
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MEMBERS OF THE LATE PARLIAMENT WHO HAVE BEEN ELECTED FOR PLACES DIFFERENT FROM THOSE 


WHICH THEY 


REPRESENTED IN -THE LATE PARLIAMENT. 


FROM To | M, | . iL.C. 
Baines, Rt. Hon. M. T. Hull . | Leeds | O i) 
Beckett, W. ‘ Leeds | Ripon 0 0 | l 
Berkeley, C. L. G. Cheltenham | Evesham oh BB} © 
Butt, J... ILarwich Youghal 20 ).g 
Freshfield, J.W. : . | Boston | Penryn | 1} OF; O 
Graham, Rt. Hon. Sir J. R. . | Ripon Carlisle |} O| o} 1 
Granby, Marquis ‘ . | Stamford _ Leicestershire | birt 
Grenfell, C. W. . ‘ . | Sandwich | Windsor ; O; 1{ 0 
Howard, Lord E. ‘ - Horsham Arundel 0 1; 90 
Keating, R. | Waterford (County) | Waterford (City) |} O} L} O 
Mackenzie, W. F. Peebles | Liverpool | tf 0); 0 
Moffat, G. Dartmouth | Ashburton | OU 1 0 
Peel, F. Leominster | Bury ai. me 
Pinney, Ww. Somerset (East) Lyme Regis ; QO) 1 a 
Powlett, Lord W. St. Ives Ludlow | ty 0) 9 
Sheridan, R. B. Shaftesbury Dorchester ‘1 Tio! @ 
Smith, J. B. ° Stirling | Stock port Oo; 1); 9 
Strutt, Right Hon. E. . Arundel | Nottingham Oo; 1) 9 
Stuart, J. ; ‘ ‘ . | Newark | Bury St. Edmunds | 1 | Oo; 0 
Thesiger, Sir F. . Abingdon | Stamford I; o oO 
Waddington, D. Maldon Harwich 1 1! of oO 
Walmsley, Sir J... Bolton - Leicester | O, 2) 0 
Wellesley, Lord C. Hants (South) Windsor ; Oo; oO; I 

Of the old members there are nearly 200 who will} Douglas, the Marquis of Douro, Mr. Green, Mr. 
not have seats in the new Parliament. Among this) Heald, Mr. Hornby, Mr. Thomas Hope, Mr. 


number we greatly regret to observe the names of 
Mr. Bernal and Mr. Greene, both men who can ill 
be spared from the Commons. Sir George Clerk, 
also, the late Sir Robert Peel's most laborious as- 
sistant, has been ousted from Dover. Mr. Card- 
well has not been re-elected at Liverpool; he is 
said to have lost his election from the unpopularity | 
of his manners, and his making a mystery of little 
as well as of great things. but we suspect that he 
has lost his seat chiefly from his having voted in 
favour of Papal aggression, His late excellent 
colleague, Sir Thomas Birch, did not venture to 
go to the poll; and we consider the Liverpool | 
election, as well those for Gree! uwich, Dover, 
Belfast, and numerous other places, ¢ disgraceful to 
electors who live in an age of pri gre: ss, Perhaps! 
at ho peri: id has what may be politically called 
the “ screw” been applied with greater pressure to 
the Dock-yard Borough electors ; while iy Ireland | 
the priests have tyrannised over and intimidated 
the electors by threats of spiritual terror. Of the | 
Liberals, a great many, as will appear by the sub-| 
joined list, have lost their seats. Among them we | 
observe the names of Sir kX. Buxton, Mr. Bunbury, 
Sir E. Colebrook, Mr. D'Eyncourt, Lord Duncan, 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Heyworth, Mr. Horsman, Lord 
Melvund, Mr. Mowatt, Colonel Rawdon, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, Colonel Romilly, Sir Wm. Somer- 
ville, Mr. Solomons, Colonel Thompson, Sir Iicury 
Verney, Colonel Watkins, and several other useful 
and laborions members. Mr. Anstey, who for the 
three first sessions was regarded as the gre atest 
borein the House, and who, on rising to spe alk, was 
80 fir «quently the signal for a ‘ ‘count out,” has no 
place in the Commons. But Mr. Anste ‘Vy greatly 
improved both in the brevity and matter of lis 
spre ches during the last two sessions. 

The ranks of the Peelites have been wonder- 
fully diminizied. Besides Sir George Clerk and 
Mr. Cardwell, several ree-traders of that party 
have lost their seats. Among others, Alderman 
Copeland, Colonel Dawson Damer, Sir Charles 


a fe Ww others . 


Admiral Stewart, 


Alexander Hope, Mr. Mackinnon, Lord Mahon, 
Lord Norreys, Mr. Roundell Palmer, Mr. Plowden, 
Mr. Pusey, Mr. Alderman Sydney, Hon. Mr. 
Smythe, Lord Villiers, Hon. Mr. Villiers, Ke, 
Among the losses of the Derbyites we notice the 
name of the arithmetician of Protection, Mr. George 


| Frederick apa and of Colonel Chatterton and 


but their loss has been small come 
pared with those of the Peelites and of the so-called 
Russellites. The latter have lost Sir Thomas 
Abdy. Mr. Bagshaw, Sir'Thomas Birch, Mr. Bernal, 
Hon. Mr. Campbe Jl, Mr. Childers, Hon. Mr. Coke, 


Lord Ebrington, Lord Enfield, Hon. Mr. Fortesene, 


Mr. Hatehe!!, Lord Marcus Hill, the two How arda, 
Alderman Humphrey, Mr. Littleton, the O’Gor- 
man Mahon, Colonel Matheson, Lord Melgund, 
Lord Charles Paget, Hon. Mr. Ponsonby, Colonel 
Rawdon, the Master of the Rolls, Colonel 
Romilly, Hon. A. Russell, Sir William Somerville, 
Lord James Stuart, Mr. Corn- 
wall Lewis, and several others. 

Sir George Grey has lost his seat for North- 
umberland. His loss is indeed great to the 
Russell-Greyite party. He was the only popular 
member of either family. ‘The Russell-Greyites 
are now gone as a political body having any 
chance of ever regaining a commanding public 
position, ‘Their re-aecquiring pow er is utterly hope- 
less. The Peelites are also gone; and even Sir 
James Graham has given them up. 

‘The more extreme Liberals have gained. So 
have the Derbyites. The Irish Roman Catholics 
will be found the great difheulty of all other par- 
ties: and, separating the Lrish Catholic inembers 
from the Russell-Greyites and all other parties, the 
Derbyites will have a majority in the House of 
Commons. 

Therefore, if Lord Derby and My, Disraeli will 
at once declare that they have thrown protective 
duties for ever overboard into the sea of exploded 
fallacies; if they bring forward a comprehensive 
plan of Parliamentary Reform, and an equitable 
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system of finance, and if they also dictate less to, first for Carlisle; aud he has represented, Hujl, 
the cylenies than Lord Grey did, we believe they, Pembroke, Dorchester, Ripon, and, for the first 
will dave a-fair.chance of retaining office. ‘time, the same constituency again, Carlisle. No 

oBub‘if the Derby-Disracli Government ‘do no! one doubts his great administrative abilities, aud, 
more than merely declare for Free-trade, and, his power of official industry. No one has con- 
chift' taxes, they will not be allowed to stand. Yet, fidence in his political morality. In his private 
u@ one, seems prepared—even the attempt seems! character he is a virtuous, honourable, high. 
impracticable, to form one formidable Opposition! minded geutleman; but lis manners are unpopp- 
in the present ‘state of the Commons; nor would! lar, cold, proud and)repulsive. He is now said ty, 
ajother gencral clection prove an amendment be allied with Lord John Russell; but, without 
that, syould lead to re-construct an united Oppo-| Lord Palmerston, it will be impossible for Russell 
Sito. ior, -and Graham to form a strong party. Lord Pal- 

“Phere are many hard-working, able and intelli- | merston in the Commons, the Duke of Newcastle 
vent members, with much experience, in the New and Lord Qlarendon, and perhaps, Lord John , 
Parliament.. But they will either not have Lord Russell, in the Peers; and, in the Commons, 
John Russell, or his lordship, with his aristocratic! Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, and. Sir 
old) Whig. prejudices, will not have them. What James Graham, if a leaning towards Rome on | 
wih; Sir James Graham do? He has just been! their part. would not vender them in an Admi- , 
resweided to his first spouse. He forsook her, he! nistration impractical, add also a selection of the 
said, for Cumberland, to which he was betrothed ;; most experienced men of business among the 
but, his. afianced county bride jilted him. He} other members—and there are, several of them. 
began political life as a Radical, who would not in the New Parliament: then such an union 
only eradiente the House of Peers from the Con- might constitute a powerful Opposition, and 
stitution, abolish the State Church, but he also! before long a Liberal Government. Without 
projected the sponging out of the National Debt., such an agreement, without such an union among 
He. relapsed into Whiggism and took office.) the menusually called Liberals,the Derby-Disraclite 
Hemade a high Tory speech to the electors of! Government may hold power for seven years; 
Dorchester in 1841-2, in which he abused! nay, more, the Derby-Disraelite Government may, 
Lord Melbourne's Government, condemned Free-! discard their former Tory and anti-commercial 
trade, and requested to be sent to Parliament in| policy, may bring forward no illiberal or retrogres- 
order to protect the farmers by a good prohibitory | sive, but, instead, such liberal measures that eventhe 
sliding seale. Yet, as member for Dorchester, he ultra-Liberals must vote with them and keep them 
was also a member of the Ministry which abolished, in power. Precedents are not wanting of suche 
the Corn-laws, He has recently relapsed into| course being adopted by men who, having long 
Whig-Radicalism. He has sat for more places! laboured for office. on obtaining the same, suited 
than any member of the Honse. He was elected | their policy to the security of their places. 
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LITERATURE, 
Lives of the Sovereiyns of Russia, from Rurik to\ idols “ Belobog" and “ Tchernobog,” whom they 
Nicholas; including « history of that Empire,’ songht to appease with sacrifices; and continues ., 
; ‘ : ; : “i ie a 
trom its foundation to the present time. BY it in the present volume down to the death of 


r Hon: Ron Le Mp a a aa hg ‘ | Peter the Great, in 1725. The whole narrative 
fidydtethistéehe. 18h. enh passed Wereas SS is a vapid and comprehensive review of the most 
iy "tg important events of the great northern monarchy’ 


Iris but rarely that it falls to the lot of a reviewer, for a period embracing above a thousand years. 

to |take up a volume of such intense and varied ‘The barbarous and bloody atrocities of the early... 
intevest as the one before us. We have a sort of despots who ruled their mixed and ignorant races 
instinet against odd volumes, and took this one in with a rod of iron, and succumbed in their turn to: 
hand with the intention of giving it a cursory, the sanguinary vengeance of their outraged sub- 
glance, and dismissing it with a bricf notice. We jects; the Tartar ravages by the hordes of Genghis 
had not proceeded far before we saw sutlicient JXhan and ‘Tamour-lang; the desolating plagues 
reason for commencing its deliberate perusal and that strewed the frozen soil with corpses; the mad 
mastering its cntire contents. We find it literally expeditions undertaken without military skill, and‘ 
as full of matter as an egy is full of meat—and of the frightful reverses which followed them; the” 
matter, too, which is more absorbing than that of portentous reign of Ivan the Terrible, whose amuse- 

the most thrilling romance. The author com- ment is the wholesale massacre of his subjects, andj». 
mences the history of the Russian peoples at a. who with his owa hand murders his ownson ; thes 


period when they were plunged in a state of monstrous and successful imposture of the fre. ae 
"ph 


sprig 
‘hee 


rayage barbarisiy, and worshipped the god of tended Dimitri, and his subsequent savage murder; 
Thunder under the name of * Peronne,” and the , the insolent cruelties of, the Strelitz, the Jailer.» 








LITERATURE. 


ht of the north; the instrrection of the Cos- 
atk, and the revolts of thre Russian people—these 
avésome of ‘the prominent events of the early ex- 
pleriences of ‘the empire, Which are here detailed 
with? a euncisenéss, aid yet with a completencss, 
which ‘rivets the attention of the reader upon their 
niftiitest details.) 

“Te is not, however, ihtil the accession of Peter the 
Great that tlie trié history uf Russia commences ; 
aid’ the’ major portion of the present volume is 
dévoted'ta the biography ‘of that great man, who 
lailh the lasting foundations of his country’s great- 
ned tn’ personally achieving her civilisation. The 
ntitlof Mr! Fowler's delineation of this extraor- 
dintit¥' ¢hatacter consists mainly, as it ought to 
cast, ‘in its extretYe candour and impartiality. 
Every Aet of ahy importance in the life of this 
trot hérolwhio twas a déspot as ‘well from the 
nétetsities Of His” coudition ‘4s from natural tem- 
pediment, # lrere’ set forth: withont flattery on 
thé'-ore ‘hand ‘ot palliation on the other, The 
goed lie did and the evil he intlicted—the noble 
seH-dcnial, the’ magnanimous self-devotion—the 
remorseless revenges, and’ the brutal and beastly 


wheel in constant activity. 
are supposed to have perished daring the massacre ,.-.|« « 
The whole of Moscow was a vast butchery of human 
vietims ; two thousand of the bodies were suspended around 
the walls, and the gibbets were covered with them. 
executions tcok place in the winter, the bodies, which .soon 
| became frozen, were kept uniil the spring, when they ware 
thrown into the ditches, 





— 
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sive heads, within one bour. He is supposed to haye 
struck off a hundred breads witli his own hands; and; when 
appealed to for werey by Lefort, the Tzar's friend, he re- 
plied, “I will be the sovereign—the people shall ebay me 


or perish !"” 


It is frightful to relate the number of victims who were 


sactiticed to the Tzar’s fury, during five months that 


Russia was destined to witness the axe, the gibbet, and the 
More than ten thoasand people 


As the 


The whole empire was terrified. 
At the latter period of lis life, when be had’! 


been long afilicted with strangury, aggravated by! 
his intemperate excesses, he went to Finland, to 

examine the forges there, the manufactory of arms 

and other establisiments. While at the ‘port of 

Lactta, 

When the weather was extremely cold, and the sea rough 

and boisterous, with eagle glanee, he perceived, not far off,’ 
a vessel, full of sailors and suldiers, which had struek 


upon a shoal; he saw their danger, and called out to them 
what it was necessary to do, but in vain; for his voice was 


exe@esses> of this barbarie Deucalion, are all set | drowned by the clamours of the sufferers aud the roar- 


down without extentiation or‘ undne praise ; and 
the réstult Is 4 graphic, 
turd, not 86 mitch of a sovereign, ‘a regenerator 
and 8 conenerdr, as of a man+-great from inherent | 


greatness in spite of the counteracting inflnences | 


of & Vicious edacation ‘and the hourly temptations | 


of Wnlimited authority. 


The author in his preface depreeates the censure | 


stirring, and life-like pic- | 


ing of the waves. Then, braving all dauger, Le leaped into’ 
the sea, reached the stranded vessel, saved the passengers 
and conveyed them to the shore, where he lavished upea 
them the kindest attentions. 
action of the immortal Peter, he was soon after attacked 
with a return of strangury ; 
blood, and all his former pangs seized the tenderest pars 
of his body, whilst his alarmed physician, Blomenszsit, 
predicted intlammation and its mortal consequences, 
he did not suspend his labours; his mind, stronger than 


In consequence of this great 


a burning fever fired bis 


But 


of “riticisiny itt reference 'to his powers as a iyriter, | the most violent agony, was still actively engaged fur the 


stating’ that lie makes no ‘attempt at composition, 


aud therefore we refrain from’ any remarks on that | 


subject. Of several passages we had marked for , 
extract, we can find room but for the following, 
which may serve to show the T'zar in what appears 
ty us the incomprehensible varieties of his cha- 
racter, On one occasion during his absence 


risen in insurrection. Having been subdued 'by 
the military, a number of the insurgents were 
taken atid confined in prison, 
Peter, who had been apprised of the outbreak, 
suddenly appéared at, Mosgow, surprising all the 


At this juncture, | 





world hy his présence, 


His entrance was ‘the moment of vengeauce, aud here 
he showed himself the imitator of Ivan the Terrible, in 
his ferocious vengeance ou the revels, when he became his 
own éxécutioner and stained his hands with the blood of 
his snbjects. On-the day after his arrival . . . he showed 
Himself at’) the palace winéows, when they believed Lim to 
have been at Vieuns or at London. Proceedings were im- 
meimtely commenecd against the rebels... 4 All sus 
pected persons concerned in the revolt were ordered befure 
‘ne asseftibled Boyars, senators, and military officers, in 
his ‘presence, and many of them were immediately sen- 
ended to death. Orders were given to ‘arrest all the dis- 
affected, whether men, women, nobles, or serfs—when the 
*xeentions began; and so sanguiuesy were they as almost 
'o eqaal the butclieries of the bloody Ivan. Peter, not 
satiMfed with ordinary cruelty, sprred no pains to prolong 
the stying agonies of his victims. He would feast his eyes 
mide hein and, becoming bis own executioner, he 
prided self on his dexterity (itis said) that, with ihe 


rint-cip in ove hand and the axe in the other, he drank 
ety sntcessive dranghts, and smote off twenty sneces- 








Loui i. 


| welfare of his empire, and, althongh hovering on anosler’ 
, world, he was as busy as ever in creating, as i were, a new 
world in Russia. 


We might adduce numerous other instances of 


the anomalous contrarieties in the character of 
Peter, but it is not necessary; the reader desirous 
of cousidering it in all its aspects cannot do better 
abroad, the people, excited by the priests, had | han consult the work before us. ian 
, ‘closes with a snecinct account of the Greek Church 
in 
cluding the history and final abolition of 
patriarchate. ‘The history of the constitution, the 
doctrines, superstitions and ceremonies of this 
Church, together with its monastic institutions, is 
‘replete with interest, and will be read with profit 
aud advantage by the students of ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions and abuses. 
will include the reigns of the two Catherines, will 
be in the hands of ‘the public before our magazine 
goes to press. 
its perusal. 


The volume 


Russia, and its reform by Peter the Great, in- 
the 


The second volume, which 


We anticipate much pleasure from 


Krom the German of Voss. By dames 
Cocurane, lrayslaior of “ Herman and Dorothea.” 
Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. Oxford: Fran- 
cis M*Phereon. London: Robert Theobald. Glas 
gew: David Bryce. 1852. p (taueae 


WE once ourselves contemplated the task of ren- 
dering into English verse the beautiful “ Idyls” of 
Voss. ‘They form the most exquisite and miputely 
dagucrreotyped portraits of rural life in Germany 
that are to be met with in the language ; and there 
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is a vein of such tender, affectionate, and quietly 
humorous simplicity running through them as 
renders their perusal, at certain moments, when, as 

Tony Lumpkin says, “one is in a coneatenation 
accordingly,” the most delightful employment 
imaginable. Mr. Cochrane, however, has performed 
the task to our hands; but though he has succeeded 
admirably, as far as the stubborn genius of our lan- 
guage will permit, yet we cannot but regret that he 
had not chosen some other metre than the hexame- 
ter for the material of his English garb. ‘There is 
no more reason why a German poem should not 
be translated in a naturalised English metre than a 
Greek or a Latin one. As well might Dryden or 
Cowper have felt bound to write in hexameters, be- 
cause their originals were in that measure, as the 
translator of Voss or Goethe. It appears to us 
that, strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
hexameter verse in our language, and that there 
cannot be such a thing in a language so outra- 
geously accented as ours is. When an English 
man pronounces the word “ indefatigable,” all that 
a foreigner hears is the monosyllable “ fat.”’ It is 
the same with a thousand other words in daily use, 
not one of which the most cunning contriver of 
verses could twist into an hexameter, though he 
laboured a month at it; and it is unwise, to say the 


least of it, for a poet to write in a metre which | 





excludes him from a good part of the vocabulary. | 


Then, again, the jingle of everlasting dactyls, 
four-fifths of which are such only by position, is 
wearisome and distressing to the ear. It is like a 
whole day's canter upon the bare back of a fast- 
going hunter ; one longs for the variation of a trot 
or a gallop, and, above all, for the accommodation 


Porcelain vessel, in shape like the head of a red-coloured 
cabbage, 

Which the divine was accustomed to fill in the blustering 
winter, 

When an acquaintance dropped in of an evening, with 
toddy or bishop. 

Crawfish, also, like lobsters in size, ornamented with 
parsley ; 

Two good capons besides, well roasted, and wrapped in a 
towel; 

Likewise, for Walter and Charles, some square-shaped, 
lozenge-like biscuits, 

Piled in a saucer, Susanna the cook’s unrivalled pro- 
duction. 

Also, the fragrant fruit of the green-striped spherical melon ; 

And, in a blue dish, butter like gold ; on the top of whose 
cover, 

Fixed for a handle, a cow in recumbent position was 
moulded ; 

Ewe-milk cheese and a Dutch one they brought, and a 
peppery radish 

For the beloved papa; and cherries of various species; 

Gooseberries, likewise, equal to plums, and abundance of 
currants. 

Now, when the goodly repast was arranged, spread out on 
a carpet, 

Gracefully bending, the vsedianiap Louisa invited the cirele. 


There’s a pie-nic for you! That's the way they 
do it in Fatherland! If the reader have a mind to 
see what follows, and if he have not swallowed 
enough of German consonants to read it in the 
original, let him get Mr. Cochrane’s translation—- 
“Louisa” will lure him on to the conclusion, in 
spite of the rough riding of the hexameters. There 


‘is a charming sonnet at the end, which comes to 


of a saddle. We are aware of no such uneasiness in | 


the fiery coursing of the Greek or the Latin, or 
even of the German, if we know it well; and the 


reason is that, in the case of the ancients, quantity | 


governs everything with a rigid law, and in the 
case of the German, that language being less vio- 


Jently accented than ours, the change of accent for. 


quantity is tolerable, and therefore allowable. Mr. 
Cochrane probably thinks very differently on this 
subject, and it is natural that he should, seeing 
that he has, perhaps, attained the art of doing 
better than any other man what yet no man will 
ever succeed in accomplishing perfectly. We give 


the following extract as a specimen of the genius | 


both of author and translator. How gracefully and 
merrily might it not be rendered into the octo- 
svilabic rhyme! 


When at the soft-swelling moss of the beecb, wide-spreading 
and shady, 
All had arrived, then hastened mamma and the gentle 


Louisa 

Down to the boat on the shore, and brought in the diaper 
cover, 

Which to the basket belonged, spoons, knives and forks in 
abundance ; 

(English the cutlery) also the sugar-box made of cut 
crystal, 

Violet-coloured and fastened with silver, a gift from the 
countess. 

Likewise fine delf dishes; and strawberries flavoured like 
Spanish, 


Piled upon egg-shaped salvers, and milk like cream, in a 
bulging. 











ne J 
our lips like 


A draught of vintage that hath been 

Ceoled a long age in the deep delved earth ; 
and is mighty refreshing after the dactylous jolting 
of two hundred pages, and indicates the possession 
of original powers in the writer. 





The Supremacy of St. Peter, and his Suceessors the 
Roman Pontif/s. With some Strictures on a Dis: 
course on Papal Infallibility, by Robert Lee, D.D. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered in St. 
John’s Catholic Church, Perth. By Rey. Jouy 8. 
M Corry, M.A.P. Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie; 
London: Dolman. 1852. 

Tuis is a very earnest and eloquent apology for 

what appears to us a very lame case. The pub- 

lication of Mr. Lee’s discourse on ** Papal Infalli- 
bility” has roused the ire of the Catholic divine 
of Perth; and he has embodied all his indignation 
and a good deal of his learning in the volume 
before us. He writes well and vigorously, how- 
ever; and being restrained by no qualms of cour- 
tesy towards his antagonist, or anybody or any- 
thing appertaining to the Protestant communion, 
he lays about him in good telling style, and re- 
turns some of the compliments with which it is the 
current fashion of the day for Protestants to bela- 
bour their Catholic brethren. After opening the 
subject in a preliminary chapter, sufficiently caustig 
to make his opponent look about him, he proceeds 
to the consideration of the supremacy of St. Petes 

as athing promised—instituted—exercised—and 
bh tees We have read these four chapter 
through, and are not aware of having lighted upoa 
anything new upon asubject which has been £ 
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often broached before, or of having encountered a 
single passage in the shape of an argument which 
has not been fifty times at least refuted by Pro- 
testant pens. We have the Xv ec Ierpo¢ contro- 
versy over again at full length, which, prove what 
it may, is not worth a button in support of the 
Papacy as it now exists. Unless Mr. M‘Corry 
can show us that St. Peter set up an Inquisition, 

resided at an auto da fe, or patronised the rack 
and the faggot in some shape or other, or filled his 
pocket by the sale of indulgences, or at least 
left behind him some authority for these amiable 
peculiarities of Holy Mother Church, it is to little 
purpose his proving the succession of an unbroken 
line of Pontiffs from St. Peterto Pio Nono. There 
is many a pure and sparkling spring, whose waters 


the thirsty traveller would delight to quaff at the | 


fountain-head, but with which he would not delile 
his lips after it has scoured the sewers of a crowded 
city. Such a stream, whether broken or unbroken 
is of little consequence, is the pontifical succession ; 
and it will take more learning than Mr. M‘Corry 
is master of—and he is a very clever fellow—to 
induce those whose eyes are not blinded by preju- 
dice to believe in the purity of its turbid and muddy 
waters. 


Should the Tenant of Land Possess the Property in the 
Tinprovements made by ITim? By D. Cavririeip 


Heron, Esq. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1852. | 
To be sure he should. This is a question that | 
ought to have been finally settled centuries ago. | 


It is a disgrace to the law of the land that such a 
question yet remains to be asked ; and it shows that 
the property of the humbler classes, which is their 
labour, has never received that protection from the 


legislature which the law-makers, who are the land- | 


holders, and who have reaped the benefit of with- 
holding it, were bound to afford. In the present 


pamphlet the subject is considered in all its legal | 
bearings, and the author comes to the conclusion, | 


that whereas the present law, based on the feudal 
system, gives the property in the tenant’s improve- 
ments to the owner of the land, in the absence of 
agreement to the contrary, he would have, in the 
absence of such agreement, the property in the im- 
provements to be vested in the tenant, and that no 
such tenant should be evicted without being reim- 
bursed the full value of his improvements at the 
time of his eviction. Every honest man will 
heartily concur in this opinion. 


Summer Life on Land and Water. By Watiacr 
Pyre. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London: 
Ackermann and Co. 1852. ! 

Tus pleasant picture of life on land and water is 

nothing more nor less than one entire and perfect 

history of South Queensferry and its neighbour- 
hood ; a history ecclesiastical, topographical, arche- 

ological, traditional, and picturesque. As a 

uide-book it is the most complete and compre- 

hensive vade-mecum which has ever come under 
at Notice ; and it is full to overflowing of what is 
the most valuable element in all such works, 
nani ‘ly, of associations literarv, historical. romantic, 


- despise the preeept recommended to our notice 
| by the editor, “ Maxima debetur pnero reverentia,”’ 














































and legendary, connected with the interesting loea* 

lities which the author visits and describes with @ 

graphic minuteness and accuracy not to be sur” 
passed. The volume further comprises the natural 

history of the district, as well botanical as 20olo~ 

gical, and is written throughont in an agreeable, 

readable style, whieh renders it doubly weleome 

asa wayside companion. ‘The summer tourist to 

the north of our island cannot do better than. 
consult this volume for information connected 

|With the locality of which it treats. It is’ 
adorned with many valuable engravings, and en- 

riched with a collection of ballads of Seottish 

history. Considering the number of illustrations’ 
it contains, and the style of its getting-up, the work’ 
| is published at a price extremely moderate. 








C/uesses at the Beautiful. Poems by Ricttany Rear. 
With a Preface and Dedication by CHaries De 
Ia Pryme, M.A. Brighton: Robert Folthorp 
London : Longman and Co. 4852. 

We gather from the prefatory notice pretixed to 
these compositions by the gentleman who has un- 
dertaken the part of Meecenas to the youthful writer, 

that they are the productions of a young man of 

eighteen, the son of humble parents, to the intlu- 
ence of whose excellent exampie, supplemented 

by such instruetion as could be obtaimed at a vil- 

lage-school, he is indebted for the sole means of 


education he has enjoyed. Considering the eir 
cumstances of the lad, and the few advantages he 
has had, the verses published in the present volume 
‘are highly ereditable to him. They are guesses at 
the true and the good as well as the beautiful, and 
very near guesses at truth, goodness, and beauty 
some of them are. But, let not Riehard Realf 
deceive himself, or be deceived by the kindness 
or mistaken patronage of mistaken friends—they 
are nothing more than guesses, and afford little or 
no indication of the possession by the writer of 
that creative faeulty which characterises the true 
poet. We speak thus plainly, not beeanse we 


but beeause we venerate and would observe it. 
He is really wanting in the reverenee dne to 
youth who would nurse unfounded hopes and ex- 
pectations; not he who would urge him to rely 
solely upon himself. Mr. De La Pryme compares 
Richard Realf “ in dazzling precocity of genius” 
to Chatterton. If his proteye will procure a copy 
of Chatterton’s Works, and measure himself by 
the same standard, he will, if we mistake not, fin 

out what thanks are due to his patron for the com, 
parison. We trust he will take our counsel in 
good part when we advise hii, as we earnestly do, 
to turn his attention at once and immediately to 
some trade or occupation as the means of living, 
and to cultivate poetry only as the amusement of 
his leisure hours. ‘The warmth of patronage will 
decline sooner or later, and the sooner for him, 
perhaps, the better. We assure him that, to the 
best of our belief, there are ten thousand lads in 
London, and twice that number. of lasses, under 








eighteen, who can write verses equalhy good as 
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those contained iu his volume. ‘The talent of 
metrical and rhyming composition is as common 
alanost a5 that of crochet and cross-stitch, and 
would, be more so but that in this practical age it 
is, fuund to be utterly unproductive. We consign 
to the waste-basket monthly whole quires of verse, 
the majority of which has a better claim to notice 
than, anything in the volame before us. But let 
pot this discourage Mr. Realf; rather let it urge 
kia to the pursuit of independence where it is to 
be won—in the arena of indnstry or commerce, 
and to cultivate his intellect in such hours as he 
can win from the daily duties of life. We add two 
un three stanzas from the best poem in the book, as 
a specimen of this youth’s performances. 

Strike while the iron is het! 

While the metal is all ina glow, 


Lift up the sledge of thine own true might 
And strike wiih a ready blow. 


Strike while the iren is hot! 
And make the clear sparks fly ; 

They are fragments of truth,and perchance may light 
Upon some one standing by. 


Strike while the iron is hot! 
With the fire of human zeal, 
Ye may temper it then to its proper heat— 
Ye may ade the finer stecl! 
Strike while the iron, &c. 

The volume might have been better fitted for 
the public eye had the editor purged it of some 
grammatical blunders, and of words used witha 
wrong appreciation of their meaning. 





Brittany aid the Bible; with Remarks on the! 
Lvench People and their Afivirs. By J Morr. Lon- | 
don: Longinau and Co., 1852. 

Luus little book forms Part 23 of the Traveller's 

Library. [tisaclever, gossiping narrative of facts 

and affairs ju Brittany ; not too exclusively contined 

to the subject of Bible circulation, but embracing a 

variety of topics with which it is pleasant to be | 

made acquainted. We have humorous portraits of | 
various foreign subjects, from the pigs of the Bre- | 
tuls to the nasal organ of the French President, 
concerning whom (the President, uot the pigs) 

the writer expresses himself pretty clearly in a 

note of warning to his countrymeu. ‘The state of 

religion in France, and the evident Opposition to 

Protestantism under a regime that professes to 

regard all religions with equal favour, occupy 

a good portion of the book. The diftliculties in 

the way of the colporteurs engaged in the distribu- 

tion of the Bible are very agreeably detailed, as 
well as the ingenious mauner in which they are 
sometimes surmounted. The miserable homes, 
wretched habits, and depraved morals of the Bre- 
ton population—all in a great degree attributable, 
according to our author, to the fact that the Bible 
is systematically and actively forbidden and de- 
stroyed, and to the intluence of the priests and 

Jesuits—are graphically and amusingly pour 

trayed. ‘The work concludes with some stirring 





remarks upon the l’rench people and their attairs, 
from which we extract the following passage, which 





will be grateful to the alarmists : 
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Nou bybavel 
For myself, I fear that tue reign of universal peace is not 
arrived, ... I wish to {rust in Providence, bit also t%4 
“keep my powder dry.” First atid foremost, ‘jrist-‘ovee 
against us, and separated by a gigantic ditch of one bour 
and a halfs width, we have a powerful military despatiquy, 
with a magnificent army, such as the world neyer say : 
passed. ‘This army has just gained the upper‘haud in'a 
contest against its own countrymen, and is nowin the natn’ 
ral state of elation after vietory, and eagerly ealls fur 
another foe to descend into the arena. Wherecan the i 
come from? Not from the north, because, it is evident 
Russia is delighted with the masterly manuef. in whick 
Prince Louis has played her gamé; instead of a fos; he 
will find only a friend there, with whose connivance he may 
think, indeed, that tie affair of the 2nd of December was 
performed ; for “ Old Nick” is at the bottom of many things 
aud works with long wires. Austria is equally delighte 
too, in her miserable heart, half sordid half cowardly, ul 
smiles after the Russian model. [Prassia “lets I dare 
wait upon I woukl,” and plays double, as ustral ;' but, dt 
any rate, is friendly with one hand although she might give 
a backhanded blow with the other, especially when she 
thinks of her sainted queen, so outraged by Napoleon the 
Great, and those confounded Rhenish provinces. Spain ts 
too poor and lean to be worth the trouble; all hard huocks 
there, and neither honour nor glory. As for Turks, and 
heathens, they are not worth counting ; not good enough 
for the French sword. So, in truth, save Eng}and, there is 
no one to fight with. Ah! but is not England worth then 
all together?) What use to travel far, when there, under 
our very noses, lies the choieest morsel of them alk~per 
fidious Albion, an old foe of 500 years, who has oeptupied 


| Paris twice within fifty years, beaten us (let the truth be 


told) often, but when we were down; and who finally im- 
prisoned and killed the great Napoleon. ‘Then, in +o 
think of Waterloo! PATUOGRT Til 


The Natural History of Creation. By YP. Listpet 

Kemp, M.D. London: Longman and Co. i850, 
As a compact and popular treatise upon'a Series of 
very important subjects interesting to all classed 
we can recommend this little volume to thé notice 
of the reader. ‘The first chapter is devoted to a 
brief retrospect of the carth’s history from ‘the 
dawn of creation up to the period of its adapta- 
bility for human habitation ; and from this cursory 
review an important principle, Is deduced, whic! 
is not to be lost sight of by the hygeist. The re- 
maining chapters contain a plain and intelligible 
resume of all that is known of the internal’ me- 
chanism and motive agencies cf the human frame, 


-_—-—- 


together with the causes of disease and death, and 


of the operation of such medical agents as We 

possess in curing the one and postponing the othe. 

The chapter on the causes of disease is one of pe- 

culiar value, controverting many popular fallacies, 

and leading the way to a more accurate and more 
universal knowledge of the general laws which 
must be observed in order to the permanent pre- 
servation of health. It should be read by all 
parents, guardians and governors, because, were its 
admonitions widely received, the ravages of pain 
and sickness would be confined within narrower 
limits. This sma!l treatise forms No. 24 of the 

Traveller’s Library. 

Kurlswood; or, Lights and Shadows af the Anghean 
Church. A ‘Tale for the Times, and for, ell, Lise. 
By Cuatsorre Axiey. London ; T. Hatchard, 197; 
Piceadilly. 1852, r plot 

Tue talented writer of this. strange and interastag 

narrative states that its leading incidents are 
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founded upon facts, It sets forth the history of the |the Tractarian school, and their destruetive ten- 
fginily of; ati excéHent clergyman in a rural dis- | dencies are shown in their actual workitig. | Chats 
trict... whose, happiness is for a time destroyed | lotte Anley has brovght to this task the power of 
through the jesnitieal and fatal influence of a ‘Trac- | a truly masculine mind; she writes with the vigour 
twrianitutor. The principal characters are—Mr. | of a polemic of the old order, and with a clearness 
Everard, the clergyman, a most admirable por-|and out-spoken simplicity which controversion- 
traiture of the, Christian minister; Alice, his | alists do not invariably display. 

daughter ;\.her cousin, the Lady Gertrude; Ernest! We need not recommend this volume to thé 
Willoughby, his »ward; and a Mr. Grey, an/| notice of the public. It has only to be known td 





Oxonian pervert, a tutor in the family of the Mow- 
brays, with whom the Everards are in some sort 
connected, ‘and the souree of all the miseries and 





be generally received. It is a work demanded ‘by 
the circumstances of the times, and it is fortunately 
one caleulated to make its own way. It will be 


aisfortanes' which make up the story. Ernest, who | weleome to thousands of Dissenters as well! as 
has‘beerr long betrothed to Alice, goes to Oxford Churchmen—to all, in short, who would separate 
to prepare foy taking orders. Here he falls in with | Christianity from the mummeries of incense and 
Mr..Grey,,.who wing him oyer to the new semi- | altars, of crucifixes and nosegays, of winking Ma+ 
Roman faith, and. pledges him to a life of celibacy, donnas and stinking relics—from the curse of 
and ‘the sacrifice of his happiness upon the altar of | Popery and the charlatanry of shirtless Puseyism. 

the “Aftighean Church. ‘The mistaken youth is | 
guled into a state of fanatic, enthusiasm, and, 
having renounced .his. mistress, and recovered 
froin a fever, the result.of his mental anguish, 
vets Out for Rome under the guidance of his 4 

spititaal Mentor. Grey himself, the apostle of de- | /igate-hill. Tso. . cath 
Jusion,.is: more deceived than a deceiver. He is a | ur history of the early Chureh of Christendom is 
man of a-high order of intellect, who thinks pro- | # matter involved in so much darkness and mystery 
foundly and reasons well, and acts from the sin- | thatthe general reader for the most part finds him- 
derest “convictions. Though cherishing a secret | ‘elf in no condition to test any assertions which po- 
passion, for Gertrude, he never makes it known— | /emical writers see fit to make with regard to the 
but labours to win her to the views and practices | acts of the first Christian people. He has neither 
of the new school, in which he succeeds so far as | the time nor the means to ransack the rubbish ot 
to make use of her fortune in founding an Order | the Fathers for the few grains of gold to be found 
of Sisters of Peace. By degrees, the influence of | 1" them; and if he had both he would probably 
the foul morality inseparable from an association | despair of deriving any satisfactory conclusions 
which, professing to belong to one Church, vir- from a stock of materials which seems hitherto to 
tually attaches itself to and labours for another, have been made use of chiefly for the purpose of 
corrupts the once pure mind of Grey, who resorts bu lstering up any theory Which it was conventent 
to Jesuitical deceptions to secure the salvation of his te maintain. The present work supplies what has 


neophytes, and ends by kidnapping his confiding long, been a desideratum in religious literattre, 
pupil and bountiful patroness, and shutting her up ‘and it will be doubly welcome to readers anxious 
ua nunnery. In the meantime, Ernest, who has t come at the truth without the trouble of wading 

. , . ak. 


wandered to the Holy Land, falls in with a Mr. | through voluminous ecclesiastical histories, and ex- 
Monteith, a missionary, by whom he is brought tracting it from the prejudices of their writers. 
back.to reasonable views on the subject gf Chris- |Commencing at the Advent, Mr. Cooper carries 
tianity and its obligations. He returns to Italy, | down the history of the Church during the pertot 
(Where, at the instigation of a Captain Mowbray, a of her freedom, for the three first centuries, ending 
man of fine good sense and spirit, he proceeds in with the Council of Nice and the suljugation ot 
search of Grey in order to procure the release of | the Church to the will and caprice of a patronising 
Gertrude. During his absence, Gertrude is, how- | despot. This word “subjugation” is a key to the 
ever, released by the instrumentality of a dumb | Whole book, which will be found written in the 
child, and restored to her friends. There is a fine | PUre spirit of nonconforming Protestantism ; anal 

| ‘it richly deserves, what for anght we know it may 


eceene in the convent, where Ernest encounters ; . 
Grey, now transformed to a miserable and moping | Very likely obtain, a place ee the Index Expurga- 
monk under the name of Father Paul, whose replies | torius of the Inqnisition. This little volome should 
tv the appeals of his former friend happily embody | find a place in every Protestant library, domestic 
the delicious state of repose to be found by the | 48 well as public. 
reuegade in the bosom of the papal Church. Ger- 
trude, Captain Mowbray and Ernest return once | The Drama of Life, and Aspiranda. By Jorns 
more to the parsonage in Devonshire, and, of course,, Atrren Laxeronn. London: J. Hughes. Birt- 
4 joyful matrimonial consummation winds upthe) mingham: J. A. Langford. 1852. 
story. Tur “Drama of Life” represents scenes in the lot 
But’ the merits of this very remarkable aud | of a working-man and his wife. The interest of 
ever production will be found elsewhere than in | the piece, which is very circumseribed, bangs wpon 
the story, though that is well constructed and well |a “strike” and its consequences, which are lament- 
told. The narrative is made the vehicle of a most | able enough. The workman parts with everything 
‘masterly exposition of the mischievous doctrines of |to procure food, notwithstanding which, his chil. 


-_—_-—_— 


The Free Church of Ancient Christendom, and tts 
Suljugation under Constantine. By Basi H. 
Cooper, B.A. London: Albert Cockshaw, 41, 
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ven starve, and the poor mother follows them to | judge by the best of all tests, the attention afforded) 


the grave shortly after. Poets, of course, have a 
right to exercise their imagination in any direction 
they choose; but we do not see the use of repre- 
senting as facts of home-growth things which, by 
the constitation of our laws, never can happen. 
There is some powerful verse in parts of this little 
drama, but the major portion of it is not above 
mediocrity. “ Aspiranda” consists of a series of 
short pieces of various merit, and all upon Welsh 
subjects. ‘To these are added Miscellaneous Poems, 
which form the bulk of the volume. The best of 
these is a piece bearing the motto, “Ohne Hast, 
ohiie Rast,” from which we extract the following 
verses ‘— 
‘‘ Never hasting, never resting,” 
With a firm and joyous heart, 
Ever onward slowly tending, 
Acting aye a brave man’s part. 
With a bigh and holy purpose, 
Doing all thou find'st to do; 
Seeking ever man’s upraising 
With his highest end in view. 
‘* Never hasting, never resting,” 
Glad in peace and calm in strife ; 
Quietly thyself preparing, 
To perform thy part in life. 
Stumbleth he who runneth fast, 
Dieth he who standeth still ; 
Nor by haste nor rest can ever 
Man bis destiny fulfil. 
“ Never Lasting, never resting,” 
Legend fine, and quaint and olden, 
In our thinking, in our acting, 
Should be writ in letters golden. 


There is a genial humanity breathing through 


all Mr. Langford’s effusions, which, more than his 
poetry, claims our good word, 


English Alice. 
ANDER JouN Everyyx, Esq. 
Pickering. 1852. 

‘Tre story told in these five cantos is based upon 


A Poem in Five Cantos. By ALex- 
London: William 


the fact of Cromwell's rescuing a British subject | 


from the fangs of the Inquisition. The lover of 
English Alice is denounced by a priest, and awaits 
in a dungeon of his prison the infliction of the tor- 
ture. Unknown to him, Alice bribes his keeper 
and procures his release, upon the condition, how- 
ever, of occupying his place. ‘The youth escapes, 
and she next day is on the point of being haled to 
the rack, when the British Consul interferes and 
restores her to liberty. ‘These are but slender 
materials for a poem of several cantos; but the 
author’ has made the most of them. His versifi- 
cation is occasionally too negligent, and harsh to 
the ear froma redundance of consonants which 
might be weeded out by a little careful revision. 
The story, upon the whole, is interesting, and there 
is no want of poetic imagery in the writer's man- 
ner of dealing with it. 





Buds and Blossoms, and Stories for Summer Lays 
and Winter Nights. London : Groombridge and 
Sons. 1852. 


TREseE are two series of cheap children’s books, 
well adapted for their instruction, and, if we are to 








them by children into whose hands we have put 
them, equally so for their amusement. 


-_-— 


Bren Tange, or Mercantile Mysterics, being the Cm. 
Sissions of a Confidential Clerk. Part Il. Lon- 
don : Groombridge aud Sons. 

Tue second number of “ Bren Tange’ records the 
failure of a merchant through indulgence in gam- 
bling, and a practical joke upon a tailor who, accord. 
ing to immemorial justice, deserves abvsing, and 
gets abuse, instead of payment. ‘The reader is intro- 
duced to a new character in the merchant’s uncle, 
an old gentleman with the surroundings of a vir- 
tuoso, but with no salient points about him to 
enable us to distinguish him from others of his 
age and class. ‘The author must wake up and 
bring something striking upon the stage, or he 
will find his audience diminishing instead of in- 
creasing. Practical jokes won't do, they have 
been cashiered these fifty years. 


Reality ; or, Life’s Inner Circle. By Mrs. Savire 
SHepHenrD. London: John Farquhar Shaw. Edin- 
burgh: J. Menzies. Dublin: J. Robertson. 1852. 

Tue object of this little work is professedly to im- 

press on the youthful mind the importance of sin- 

cerity and uprightness, more especially in relation 
to religious character and sentiment. The term 

“reality” is chosen for a title in opposition to pre- 

tension and seeming, or, to use a harsh word, 

“hypocrisy.” In the prosecution of her object, 

the authoress says she has availed herself of such 

resources as are supplied by the every-day scenes 
and oceurrences of life, and that she has recorded 
little or nothing the prototype of which has not 


| come under her own observation. We are bound 


to believe this statement ; but when viewed in con- 
nexion with the revelations made in this volume, 
it must be regarded as anything but compliment- 
ary to the mass of religious professors of our day. 
We certainly never imagined that the class of 
which the Frogmores are the prototype—the class 
whose purses support, and whose presence so fre- 
quently patronises the philanthropic and religious 
movements of the age, were at bottom such heart- 
less and consummate hypocrites as these people 
are represented ; and we would fain hope that the 
writer's experience in this respect has been pect- 
liar and unfortunate. Perhaps, too, her opinions 
on the subject of female education might undergo 
a little modification without any damage to hersell 
or her pupils. It is possible there may be no si0 
in a merry dance round the family piano, eve2 
though it be followed by a prayer round the family 
altar ; and it may be less dangerous to allow amd 
and to encourage the innocent amusements of youth 
than it is to inculcate the practice of religious con- 
versation at al] hours, and the obtrusion of religiows 
phraseology in the daily concerns of life. Reality, 
which in the sense of our author is but another 
word for sincerity, is stifled, not fed, by the pet 
petual iteration of serious terms and serious s0 
jects. This overloading of pious parlance is 
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fault of the book; and it is almost as offensive in; arguments of Mr. Webb carry weight, and will 
the excellent family of the Nugents as it is in the | not be thrown away. 

lite and pretentious circle of the Frogmores. | —e 
With this one drawback the volume has consider- | T'he Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By WiAta 


Revised by his Son. 
London: Office of 


able merit. ‘The various characters are characters. Haztitr. Second Edition. 
The contented, tranquil and passive Mrs. Nugent,; [n four volumes. Vol. III. 
the lively and gossiping Alice, the intellectual the Illustrated Library. 1852. 

Edith St. Clair, the pensive and unstable Isabella, Tis third volume of Hazlitt’s admirable biogra- 
the maneeuvring Mrs. Frogmore and her daughters, phy (we have not seen the second) embraces the 
the languishing Julia and sprightly Euphemia, the most eventtul and interesting portion of the life 
honest Hazlewoods—all are distinctly individual- of Napoleon. Commencing with the establish- 
ised, and talk and act as persons of their class in-| ment of the Empire in 1804, it recounts the vie- 
variably do. Ashley, the widow's son, and the tories of Austerlitz, Jena, and Eylau, together 
hope of the family, is the only failure. ‘The plot | with the war in Spain, the divorce from Jose- 
of the story is the simplest imaginable; and the | phine, the Expedition to Russia, with the burning 
eatastrophe which unmasks the duplicity of the | of Moscow, and the tremendous reverses which 
Frogmores is the old stereotyped machine of a ‘Yollowed ; and the campaign in Saxony, down to 


rich and aged uncle, who marries instead of dying, | the Battle of Leipsic. This, in the compass of 





and thus ruins the expectations of the Nugents. 
There is a good deal said about the establishment 
of a Miss Shamwell, who presides over an academy 
conducted strictly on evangelical principles, and 
who, we are led to conclude, thongh it is not stated, 
takes in young ladies, and does for them, washing 
and eonversion included, at so many guineas a 


year. ‘Che Miss Frogmores were her pupils, and | 


delectable specimens they are of what may be ac- 
complished by the Shamwell superintendence. 

We do not consider ‘ Reality” to be the best of 
Mrs. Shepherd’s productions. She can write more 
to the purpose on matters less exclusively religious, 


. ° : J | 
Suggestions on the present Condition of Ireland, and | 


on Government Aid for carrying out an Efficient 
Ruiluay System. By C. Locock Wess, Esq 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
and Smith. 


Mr. Wepr is a careful and industrious statist;! Composed by Henry Lahee. London: C. 
and he has in this pamphlet shown the past and | 
present condition of Ireland with considerable | 


fidelity. His plan to promote the prosperity of 


formation of railways, has many features com- 


mending it to the notice of the authorities ; at the | 


same time, it is open to objections which the au- 
thor has not anticipated. The subject is one de-. 
manding the exercise of much caution; but the 
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The General Life and Fire Assurance Company. 
—At the thirteenth annual general meeting of the proprie- 
tors of this company, a report was made, from which we 
take the following particulars:—The directors have prose- 
cuted the inquiries alluded to in their last report respecting 
Busranteeships, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
hot at present advisable to endeavour to engraft on their 
*Xisting business the transactions of a guarantee-office. 
The duty paid to Government on the fire-business of the 
fompany in 1851 was £10.942 6s. 3d., and the premiams 
Feeeived were £10,345 15s. Gd. The sums paid in dis- 
charge of fire-claims are only £5,303 48., or £3,569 ss. od. 
below 1850), 1,569 policies, insuring £1,303,708, have. 
been issued on celleges, chapels, and school-rooms, be- 

gmg to various bodies of Dissenters; and 93", covering ' 





| Hundred Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams. 


Dublin: Ilodges | 


ASSURANCE 


four hundred pages, and in the language of Haz- 
litt, makes up a volume almost unique in spirit- 


stirring interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED.—NOTICES DEFERRED, 


Voices for Progress, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Forster Ker. London: Houlston and Stoneman. Man- 
chester: Beresford and Galt. 

A Narrative of the Kaffir War of 1850-91-52. Part IV. 
London : Pelham Richardson. 1852. 


The Poetry of Childhood. A Poem. By Goodwyn 


Barmby. London: William Tweedie, 337,Strand. 1852. 


Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations. 1851. 


| Reports of the Juries on the Subjects in the Thirty Classes 


into which the Exhibition was divided. London: William 


| Clowes and Sons, Stamford-street and Charing-cross. 1852. 


France and ts Svcialists, 1842 to 1852. By Basil May. 
London: Thomas Bosworth. 1852. 

The Illustrated London Drawing Book; with Three 
Edited 
and Arranged by Robert Scott Barn, M.S.A., London: 227, 
Strand, 

Siz Songs, the Words taken from the Holy Scripture. 
Lonsdale, 2, 
Old Bond-street. 18/2. 

Emigration: Where to Go, and Who should Go. New 
Zealand and Australia (as Emigration Fields) in contrast 


Pag . , yah with the United States and Canada. Canterbury and the 
that country, by enlisting Government aid in the 


Diggings. By Charles Hursthouse, Jun. London: Tre- 
lawny Saunders. 18%. 

Picturesque Sketch-s of London Past and Present, By 
Thomas Miller. With Numerous Engravings. London: 
Office of the National Illustrated Library. 

The Tilustrated London Geography. By Joseph Guy, 


Jun. London: 227, Strand, 


COMPANIES. 


£277,436, on the residences and furniture of their minis- 
ters. In the life-department of the company, the premiume 
received during the past year were £21,157 2s. $d., and 
the sums paid on account of deaths £5,640. The life- 
policies issued have been 152 in number, of which 59 are 
on the participating, and 63 on the non-participating scale. 
Twelve of these policies, assuring £5000, are on the lives 
of ministers; and the gross amount of such assurances up 
to the 31st of last December was £155,342. The assets of 
the company at the close of 1851 were £176,300 Os. 4d. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and James Pilkington, 
Esq., M.P., were elected directors. 

London Mutual Life and Guarantee Society. 


‘The second annual meeting of this society was held on 


Wednesday, the 7th of July, at the society's offices, 63, 
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Moorgate-street. Its success proves to us that the public 

are becoming alive to the fact, that they may with security | 
obtain the advantages of life-assurance, and yet reap the 

profits arising from assoriation. The proprietary system | 
is rapidly going out of faveur, and will soon be numbered 
among the things that were. The London Mutual origi- 
nated with prosperous tradesmen, who having, by skill and | 
industry, realised a competency in their own business, | 
have applied the same qualities in the conduct of a life- 
assurance office. The application of business-like qualities 
has produced surprising results, as will be evident from 
the following facts:—It was stated that a bonus might be 
added to the policies of those entitled to participation in 
profits, of 10 per cent. on policies existing two years, of 5 per 
cent. on those existing one year, and of 23 per cent. on these 
of six months, if the profits were to be divided now. This 
statement was backed by the authority of that most com- 
petent actuary, Mr. G. P. Neison. The original guaranteed 


capital of £50,000, which was ell subscribed before the | 


compeny commenced their business, is kept intact, and 
is not likely to be needed much longer—tbe claims which 
have occurred, and which are a}! satisfied, having reached 
only £250, 


The Oak Mutual Life Assurance and Loan 
‘society has been fully sustained by the influx of new 


Cempany, 1%, Moorgate-street, London.—This company 
undertakes all transactions involving the contingencies of | 
human life, whether they relate to the upper or middle 
classes, which are now almost peculiarly the objects of | 
life assurance, or to those in a humbler sphere—the in- | 
dustrious labourer, mechanic, or artisan. The constitution | 
of the office is upon the mutual principle, and embraces | 
assurences upon single or joint Jives and survivorships, 
cndowments, and the granting of immediate or deferred 
annuities. Another important feature of this oflice is, that 
after the 31st December, 1859, the bonuses wil] be declared 
annually ; while for the convenience of those assurers who 
do not seek a partieipation of prefits, a table of premiums 
has been expressly prepared. Great care has also been 
taken in the construction of tables for the use of the work. | 
ing-classes, upon strictly economical principles. Loans of | 


held on Wednesday the ‘Oth of June, at the office in 
Surrey-street, the secretary read the Directors’ Report, 
from which we gather the following important items:—! 
has been ascertained that the present available surplus 
amounts to the large sum of £195,028 4s. 8d., whereof 
(after deducting one-fifth, in accordance with the provisions 


‘of the deed of settlement) the sum of £156,022 16s. 1ld., 


being equivalent in reversion to above £250,000, will remain 


‘to be allotted to the insurers, in proportion to the pre. 


miums they have severally contributed. This appropria- 
tion the directors now recommend to the general meeting, 
and in doing so they would call attention to the fact, that 
whilst en addition (amounting to from 10 to 86 per cent. 
upon the premiums paid since the last bonus was declared) 
will be thus made to the sums assured, the full value of 
this addition can only be adequately appreciated when 
regard is had to the comparatively low rates of premium 
charged by this society. ‘The directors beg also to cal! 
attention to the further fact, that in the mode of valuation 
adopted by them, the interests of the younger members 
are effectually provided for, inasmuch as the future bonuses 
of the society are rendered secure, independently of the 
_accession of a single additional pelicy hereafter. At the 
same time the directors remark that the business of the 


members during the past year; no less than 609 policies 


having been issued, insuring to the aggregate amount of 


£235,880 (exclusive of special contracts and annuity trans- 


actions); being an extent of new business equalled by few 


life-offices, and those only of the very first class. The 
Report of the Directors was followed by one from the Ac- 
tuary (J. M. Rainbow, Esq.), which was equally satisfactory. 
After which, W. J. N. Browne, Esq., moved ‘* That the so- 
ciety possessing en available surplus of £156,022 10s. I1d., 
which, in reversionary payments, will be equal to £250,000, 
it is advisable that a bonus should now be declared, 
confermably to the provisions of the deed of settlement.” 


The motion was seconded by H. S. Patteson, Fsq., and 


carried unanimously. 
City of London Life Assurance Society.—At 


£20 and upwards are granted to assurers on approved per- | an extraordinary general meeting of this society, lield 
sonal security; but the borrower must, in every case, asa at the offices, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings, [Iondon, on 
condition to the transaction, have effected a policy upon | Wednesday, the 16th of June, the Actuary (Mr. larrance) 


his own life with the company. ‘The following features of 


this office are worthy of notice:—All policies indisputable, | 


except in cases of fraud. ‘The age of the assured, on rea- 
sonable proof, admitted in the policy. If the policy be 


effected within three months after the last birthday of the | society. 


assured, the age is taken as of that date. No extrapre- 
miut 3 for residence in any part of Europe, the North 
American Colonies, the United States of America, not fur- 
ther west than the River Missisippi, nor further south than 
the latitude of Washington, New Zealand, Australia, Bour- 


read the report, stating, among other things, that the 
society had been in existence six years—the period which 
was fixed by the Deed of Settlement as the time for the 
first declaration and distribution of the profits of the 
From the commencement of the society to the 
31st December last there were issued 1,041] policies, cover- 
ing assurances to the extent of £383,978 17s, 4d.; and 
upon discontinued policies there had been received pre: 
_miums to the amount of £7.03 18s. 9d.; which sum is to 
be set off against the sum cf £1,449 paid on the fifteen 


bon, the Mauritius, or the Cape. No entrance-fees charged | claims arisen. For further details the directors referred 
to assurers, and the stamp-duty on policies paid by the | to the abstracts and accounts printed and Jaid before the 
office. ‘Transfers of policies registered without charge. | public. The directors called the attention of the Proprietors 


The medical referees of proposed assurers in all cases remu- 
nerated by the office. Assurances effected daily, and poli- 


to the principles upon which the distribution of the proiits 
of this society is based, in accordance with which they felt 


cies may be completed on the day of proposal. The office | themselves authorised to declare the following as the dis- 
will purchase or make advances on life-policies on which | tributable profits, viz. :— 


1. On the Mutual Branch—A sum equivalent to a cash 


three annual premiums have been paid, and will, in special | 
eases, where the assurer is unable to continue the pay- | bonus of 20 per cent. on premiums paid on policies of five 
ment of the premiums, maintain the policy for the benefit | years’ standing and upwards, to be appropriated at the 
of the family of the assured, all advances so made by the _ option of the parties beneficially interested either in dimi- 


office being a debt upon the policy, upon which £5 per 


cent. interest will be charged. This company further | 
grants assurances securing annuities to widows and en- | 


dowments to orphans; and devotes particular attention to 
that department, with a view of rendering their seheme of | 
life assurance as complete as possible. 

Norwich Union Life-Insurance Society. — At 


nution of premiums for the next three years, or as a per 
manent addition to the policies, giving, on #n average, 4 
bonus of six guineas per cent, as an addition to such 
policies. 

2. On the Proprietary Branch—An addition of £6 5. 
per cent. tu the capital stock of the society. 

The repert was unanimously adopted. 


the annua) general meeiing ef this society, which was , 
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